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INTRODUCTION 



In presenting this, the second series of papers published 
by the Literary Department, the impeUing motive is again the 
desire to retain in permanent form the results of the season's 
study. The former series, "Arts and Art Crafts of Ancient 
China," which foUows the idea maintained in the Year Book 
of the American Woman's Club of 1920-21, includes papers on 
painters and paintings of the T'ang, Sung and Ming dynasties 
and the allied crafts together with the porcelains of these 
periods. In addition to the papers on art, are historical 
sketches of the Emperors under whose royal patronage the 
fine arts were encouraged and developed. Nor are the 
religious phases overlooked, for the art of China, like all its 
cultural development is so closely linked with its religious 
traditions that it is not possible to consider one without the 
other. Historical descriptions of the three most sacred places 
in China — Tai-shan, Omei-shan and Puto-shan furnish excellent 
examples of the significance of the religious influences. 

The papers in the present publication are chiefly con- 
cerned with history and hterature from the earliest dawn of 
civilization down through the glorious period of the T'angs. 
Beginning with the legendary rulers, the golden age of Yao 
and Shun, the growing sense of law and beauty is traced 
tlu-ough the Hsia and Shang dynasties when China was begin- 
ning to emerge from its pastoral state into the consciousness of 
self expressions; this was the foundation of one of the 
greatest civilizations the world was yet to know. Later the 
influence of Peudahsm, with its many ramiflcations, is clearly 
set forth until the numerous states are brought together in the 
formal ritualism of the Chow dynasty, only to be submerged 
by the conquering state of Ch'in, giving to the Hans a splendid 
heritage upon which to build their artistic kingdom. However, 
it was but history repeating itself, for following the decadence 
of the Han civilization came the most romantic period of 
Chinese history — the Period of the Three Kingdoms — which was 
entirely blotted out by that dreadful chaos of the Dark Ages. 
Out of this chaos was to come the most glorious civilization 
of the T'ang "The Golden Age of Art and Literature." 

So much for the historical background against which is 
placed the various phases of the cultural development of the 



Middle Kingdom — the poetry, design, and religious teachers 
and teachings which have been dealt with during the winter- 
It is a rich field from which to draw, for certainly no 
other nation can boast of so colourful a background, in 
tradition as well as in imagination and scholarship. In 
many instances the bibliography has been exceedingly 
meagre and it has been only after patient research 
that the facts have been brought to light. It is fitting that 
our debt of gratitude to the Royal Asiatic Society be 
acknowledged here, for without access to their splendid hbrary 
it would have been almost an impossible task to collect all 
this information. Hence the impulse to put the results of 
this research into some permanent form so that others coming 
after, may be able to profit by it equally with those of us 
who have followed the course of study during the past 
several years. 

One very dehghtful feature of the programmes of the 
year has been the telling of a Chinese folk a tale at the con- 
clusion of the papers and while it is not possible to include all 
of these papers in this small volume, we are fortunate in having 
two fascinating old tales translated by Mr. Charles Kliene who 
has proved so valiant a friend to the Department. Among 
other important contributions to the year's programme are 
Mrs. Ayscough's lecture on "The Chinese Idea of a Garden," 
beautifully illustrated with lantern slides, and her talk on the 
' famous women in the T'ang poetry which was given in the 
sympathetic atmosphere of her Chinese house. Prof. C. H. 
Robertson, Rev. Evan Margan, Mrs. Couling, Mr. E. H. 
Cressy and Mr. George Loehr also read valuable papers 
and to these friends we offer our heartfelt thanks for 
adding so richly to the study of the year and our sincere regrets 
are that two at least of these will not be here to share the work 
andinterest of the Department during the coming year. 

Lucille Sinclair Douglass, Chairman. 



THE WHEN AND WHERE OF EARLY CHINESE HISTORY 



Mrs. Elizabeth Dadisman 

"The When and Where of Early Chinese History" might 
be answered in two sentences, when being before 2800 B. C. up 
to 2300 B. C. when the Chinese conquered China proper: where, 
being what is now Shensi province overlapping a httle into 
northern Honan, Shansi and a bit of Chihli. But rightfully we 
are not content with such an elementary answer, for back of it is 
a long intensely interesting story of whence they came and what 
they did which will be unravelledafter inserting one more word 
into the topic wording it, "The When, Where and Who of Early 
Chinese History." No one who has passed through High School 
has failed to gain something of the historian's account of the 
development of human races from two cradle homes, widely 
separated from each other, one in Central Asia, north-east of the 
Caspian Sea, the other in the Arabian Desert. Further than 
this there is insufficient historical evidence even to surmise that 
at an earUer time there was but one home from which aU 
human life has sprung. We are content to begin where the 
historian begins and to trace with him the connection of the 
Chinese people with one or the other of these cradle homes, 
but conclusive as our evidence may seem we must not presume 
upon its being more than it is worth. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, these two homes gave 
birth to the races of men that were to populate the earth. With 
the southern home and its posterity we are not concerned more 
than to say that it gave to the world a wonderful, glorious highly- 
developed civilization, which has, in many respects, been handed 
unchanged to generation after generation until from one people 
to another it has encircled the globe. In that long ago, when- 
ever Semite of the southern home met Indo-European of the 
northern home, it was to give and to take. Give his civiUzation, 
take domination. Hence for a moment let us follow that virile 
northerner from the shores of the Caspian destined by some 
unknown power to dominate the whole world. Something over 
four or five thousand years ago, we are told, growing crowded 
in the populous old home some of the venturesome children 
sought new homes and new pastures. Little by little they push- 
ed out from their birth-place group following group, wave 
following wave, emigrating to new homes less crowded and where 
new pastures could be enjoyed. It is undisputed that from 
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this home came Persian, Mede, Sanscrit-speaking Indian, Greek, 
Roman, French, Anglo-Saxon, German and Scandinavian, all 
moving south and west to the warm fertile region of the Medi- 
terranean world. But somewhat more difficult is it to follow 
those groups that probably traveled north and east from the 
parent home and found a new abode in the valley of the Yellow 
River about the time that Greek and Roman made their advent 
into the Mediterranean world. Each group, no matter the 
direction traveled, developed differently tinder different environ- 
ment and climatic conditions. Even facial characteristics and 
coloring of the skin in the different groups widely diverged. 
H.G. Wells in his Outline History traced the origin of the Yellow 
Races from this racial cradle but indicated his belief that the 
Mongolians broke away earlier than the groups that moved 
south and west. 

Though the origin of the Chinese race is shrouded in 
obscurity yet it is certain that they were originally a nomad 
people who traveled from the western part of Asia searching for 
new pastures, and reached the valley of the Yellow River about 
the twenty -third century B. C. where they made a settlement 
first of all in what is now the modern province of Shensi. It 
was during the long centuries of migration before entering the 
valley of the Yellow River that the legendary period transpired, 
the heroes of which you are to read about later. As they 
came into China they found aboriginal tribes already in 
possession and obtained the territory from them by conquest. 
IVom time to time the Chinese extended their boundaries and 
these native tribes were pressed further and further south and 
west, but were never entirely exterminated. The modem Lolas 
and the Shans andMiaotsz are the descendants of these original 
inhabitants and still have settlements in Formosa, Hainan, 
Kweichow, Szbchuen, Yunnan, Kwantung, and Kwangsi. These 
aborigines correspond to the late Stone Age people of Europe 
who were in possession of the Mediterranean world when the 
Persian, Greek, and Roman groups of Indo-Europeans moved 
south and west from their cradle home. 

As the Chinese came into their new home in the Far East 
they too began to hve settled lives leaving off their nomadic 
ways and developing into an agricultural race. Earliest 
hieroglyphs show that they kept sheep and cattle and that they 
tilled the soil, thus developing into the oldest nation of the world 
which still exists in spite of civil turmoil and strife within, while 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria have long since passed out of 
existence or been dominated by outsiders. Extension by con- 
quest continued but not until the Ch'in dynasty 250 B. C. was 
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all China brought under one government. China has always 
"been little influenced by the rest of the world, for by geographical 
position she is an isolated country, bounded on the north and west 
"by desert steppes beyond which are mountain chains, bounded on 
the east and south by waters of the Pacific. No wonder her 
people have developed a sense of exclusiveness and superiority. 
Yet in lieu of all this, Gowan tells us that before the Ottoman 
conquests interposed an unnatural barrier across the road to 
dathay that had been used from time immemorial, China was 
in the family of nations. From the days of the advent of the 
Chinese people into Shensi until cut off, they kept in touch with 
the world behind them. 

In our study of two years ago, it was shown how 
Oreece followed the open road made by Alexander the 
Great, to the borders of the eastern wastes until somewhat 
distorted by Buddhist influence, it found its way through 
Kotan into the heart of China. "Again in the Han 
dynasty about the first century B. C. the banners of Caesar 
encountered the banners of the great Han generals on the 
very shores of the Caspian marking one frontier between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Traders went with comparative ease 
bearing silk and iron to the Roman market along great routes 
which have been re-opened by modern travelers . Every religion 
of western Europe found in the old Chinese capital a refuge and 

frequently a welcome Even when the Turks succeeded in 

blocking from Europe the three land routes along which mis- 
sionaries, merchants and soldiers had marched from time 
immemorial, the glamor of Cathay remained. The new era of 
geographical research which was at this time inaugurated, had 
the re-discovery of China as its objective. To this end Diaz 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, Vasco Da Gama made theme 
ior the Lusiads, and Magellan sailed from the Horn into the 
Pacific. To this end Columbus started on the journey that led 
to the discovery of America, and all of the great English strove 
ior the victory." 

So we see that in the infant days of Chma about 2300 B. C. 
with her kingdom centering in the upper valley of the Yellow 
River she was one with the rest of the world, covered with a 
glamor that held, fascinated, and finally drew the western world 
to her. How different is this conception of the begianing of China 
irom the mythological idea held by the Chinese themselves. 
To them the legendary history of China extends over many 
millions of years, all of which were lived out in China. Pan Ku, 
the first man, is believed to have come into being in the Great 
Waste. He understood the ways of Heaven and Earth and 
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comprehended the permutations of the two principals of Nature, 
He became the chief and prince of the three powers. He cor- 
responds to the Indian Manu, the Persian Yima, and the behef 
that he separated Heaven and Earth is like the Egyptian story of 
Nut and Keb. Dr. WUhams says "They (the Chinese artists) 
picture him holding a chisel and mallet in his hands, splitting 
and fashioning vast masses of granite floating confusedly in 
space. Behind the openings that his powerful hand has made, 
are seen the sun, moon and stars, monuments of his stupendous 
labors: at his right hand inseparable companions of his toils but 
whose generation is left in obscurity, 'Stand the dragon, the 
phoenix, and the tortoise and sometimes the unicorn, the divine 
types and progenitors with himself of animal creation. His 
efforts were continued eighteen hundred years, and by small 
degrees he and his work increased: the heavens rose, the earth 
spread out and thickened, and Pan Ku grew in stature, six feet 
every day, till his labors done, he died for the benefit of his 
handiwork. His head became mountains, his breath wind and 
clouds and his voice thunder: his limbs were changed to the 
four poles and his veins into rivers, his sinews into the undulations 
of the earth's surface and his flesh into fields: his beard like 
Berenice's hair was turned into stars, his skin and hair into 
herbs and trees, and his teeth, bone and marrow into metals, 
rocks and precious stones: his dropping sweat increased to 
rain, and, lastly, the insects which stuck to his body were 
transformed to people." 

From the time of Pan Ku to Fu Hsi, the first of the great 
legendary kings, at least five hundred thousand years is beheved 
to have elapsed. During this time the Chinese suppose there 
were ten periods of ascent. The first being subdivided into 
"The Reign of Heaven," during which the heavens were actually 
formed: "The Reign of Earth" during which the earth received 
its shape, and "The Reign of Man" during which men and other 
terrestrial beings took their proper places in the universe. Each 
of these periods is supposed to have been eighteen thousand years 
and the rulers are conceived to have been more beast than man. 
Then follow nine periods of ascent, during which human civiliza- 
tion climbs up. Men learned to clothe themselves with the skins 
of animals. "Yu Ch'ao, whose name means the 'Dweller in the 
Nest,' taught men how to build houses, so they need no longer 
live in caves and trees. And Sui Jen, the 'Producer of Fire 
whose name is immortalized among all Chinese, taught men 
how to bring fire down from Heaven by boring one piece of 
wood with another until combustion took place." By another 
account Sui Jen is supposed to have brought fire from heaven 
by watching a bird pecking at the dry branch of a tree. The 



iDvention of cooking followed and men gave up living like wild 
iDeasts. Then came other arts of lite including that of dancing, 
not as amusements but as a hygienic exercise. There was 
learned with all, the principal which has had such continuous 
illustration throughout all Chinese history, namely "the virtue 
of handing over the throne to a successor who stands in close 
relation with the principals of Heaven." 

These myths are interesting and give us a glimpse into 
the working of the human mind but no actual weight is given 
them even by Chinese writers. The Chinese believe that there 
was a long period of development or evolution before the world 
attained its present condition, that primitive man was barbarous 
in his habits and that progress in civihzation was slow and 
gradual. But few Chinese to the present day have any idea 
of the origin of races, or that the Chinese belong to a family of 
nations, that have sprung from one common ancestry. That 
they traveled as nomads from their ancestral home, until they 
came into the rich plains of the Yellow River there to set up 
the oldest of ancient kingdoms in the world, from there to spread 
their power and authority to its present extent, even before the 
birth of Christ, is certain. 
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THE THREE GREAT LEGENDARY HEROES 



Mrs. C. H. Dunbar. 
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The Story of the Lives and Influence of the Three Great 
Legendary Rulers — Puh-hsi — Shen-nung and Hwang-ti. 

Western scholars have given little time or attention to the 
early history of the Chinese people and they have little faith in 
their extravagant pretensions to antiquity and believe that they 
make the world to have existed myriads of years and reckon the 
succession of their rulers far beyond the creation. The French 
writers, however, have lauded the early records of the Chinese 
to the skies, while from others they have received undue de- 
preciation. China has her mythological history, she also has 
lier ancient history, and while the early events blend themselves 
confusedly we find as time goes on that they become more cre- 
dible and distinct. As is true with every nation whose founding 
was prior to the practice of making and preserving authentic 
records the accounts must necessarily be obscure and doubtfuL 
National vanity and the love of the marvelous have influenced 
all peoples and furnished materials, for many tales and this is 
particularly emphasized in Chinese annals. 

Fuh-hsi, 2852 B. C, the first of the Divine Rulers was born 
in Cheng chi, in Kansu province. His mother formerly lived 
in a river near Hua-su in the province of Shensi. It is said that 
while out walking one day she saw the shadow of a giant which 
greatly impressed her and immediately she became pregnant. 
The man Fuh-hsi had several distinguishing names, he was 
called Tai-ho which interpreted means the very great or en- 
lightened of heaven. They call him Chun Wang, the lord of the 
spring, Muh Wang, the master of wood, Ti'en Wang, the king 
of the heaven and Ren Ti, the ruler of men. Fuh-hsi was con- 
sidered the founder of the Chinese empire. According to French 
historians he was said to have had the body of a dragon and the 
head of a bull. Others say that he had a long head, beautiful 
eyes, lips of a dragon, white beard reaching to the ground and 
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himself was nine feet and one inch tall. He was adorned with 
all virtues, uniting everything best in heaven and earth. This 
theory is not substantiated by other than French historians so 
far as I have been able to discern. 

Fuh-hsi spent unlimited effort in improving the general 
conditions of his people. Up to his time very little difference 
existed between man and beast. He taught his people to raise 
domesticated animals, he taught them farming, fishing and 
shepherding. He instituted customs of dress and formulated the 
earUest rules of marriage. He fixed the presents for betrothal, 
a pair of animal skins, and laid the plans for the negotiations 
of courtship, that is he said that middlemen should arrange all 
marital relations. A wonderful animal with horse's body and 
dragon's scales is said to have made its appearance from a river 
and on his back was a map. Together with this and his careful 
study of nature Fu-hsi invented a system which determined the 
seasons. He was an astromomer of avithority as well. By the 
use of this knowledge he revised the calendar and introduced 
order and uniformity into the performance of business. Perhaps 
a more useful contribution to his people was his endeavor to 
express thought by heiroglyphic signs. Hence we may date 
written characters back to Fu-hsi. He wished to arouse the 
softer feelings of human nature so he tried to teach his subjects 
music. For this purpose he invented the lute and the lyre. 
All these were the first weak efforts to reclaim man from a savage 
state. 

Fu-hsi was a very successful ruler for a period of one hun- 
dred and fifteen years. He died at Changchow in Honan and his 
grave is stiU to be found in the same province. After him his 
descendants ruled over China for fifteen generations, covering a 
period of twelve hundred and sixty years. 

A daughter of Fu-hsi was drowned in the river Lo and for 
that reason she is regarded as the spirit of this river. 

Shen-nung (B. C. 2737-2705). When Fu-hsi was dying he 
selected Shen-nung as his successor. He was called the "Divine 
Husbandman" or the God of Agriculture and is depicted with the 
head of an ox doubtless in allusion to his interest in agriculture. 

Our French authorities tell us a marvelous story of his 
conception and his childhood. The mother of Shen-nung was 
called the ninteng, the rising daughter. She was made wife of 
Shao-tien the father of Hwang-ti the founder of the second 
Chinese dynasty. The mother while walking in the "valley of 
flowers" conceived with a spirit and gave birth to Shen-nung in 
a cave of mount Li, later called the grotto of Shen-nung. Shen- 
nung was a most precocious child. It was said that he talked 
at the age of three days, at five days he could walk and at seven 
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days he had all his teeth. When he was three years old he 
knew aU about agriculture. On the day of his birth the earth 
sent forth nine fountains and when one drank from one of them 
the waters of all the others were troubled. 

From other sources we read that Shen-nung was born in 
the province of Hupeh but shortly after his birth removed to 
Shensi. The early part of his reign was at the old capital which 
Fu-hsi had chosen, Chang-chow, but some time after he changed 
it to Chu-fu in Shantung, the place where Confucius was bom. 
His officials were all called with the character "five." 

He taught his people to cultivate the soil and was the first 
man to sow five kinds of grain. He estabhshed a kind of fair 
or public market opened every day at noon, to afford a steady 
sale of produce. 

The interest by which he is best remembered at the present 
time is his knowledge of medical science. He tested all kinds 
of grass and herbs and by experiments and study was able to 
cure the various diseases of his people. In one day he was said to 
have discovered severity poisonous plants and as many antidotes 
for them. Tradition tells us that he had a glass covering to his 
stomach by means of which he could watch the action of each 
herb on the digestive organs and hence its influence on his 
system. He is called the father of medicine and in drug stores 
an image of him is often found. They attribute to Shen-nung 
the invention of wine for after he had made his contribution of 
medical science and made the chariot, a fountain of wine is said 
to have sprung up. This was called the first wine or the celestial 
wine. Although from the time of Fu-hsi the materials from 
which to make wine were plentiful it was Shen-nung who gave 
to his people the beverage called Li and Lo. 

Shen-nung established a fixed order of the classes of Chinese 
relative to their social importance. This order holds to the 
present time — first the scholar, then the farmer, merchant, 
artisan and lastly the soldier. 

There is a famous tablet to this early ruler at the Temple 
of Agriculture in Peking. 

Shi-tse says that Shen-nung obtained rain whenever he so 
desired. Every five days was a wind storm and every ten days 
rain. These periodic weather conditions mark one of the virtues 
and beauties of his reign. His law was simple and he was a 
strong ruler. He gave no orders but aU the people obeyed 
him. Society at that time was simple, honest, rich and 
without competition. 

Hwang-ti (B. C. 2704-2595) called the Yellow Emperor, was 
born in Honan province. Before he became Emperor he sum- 
moned all the heads of feudal states tofight a notorious militarist 
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<3alled "Chi-yu." "Chi-yu" a mystic man was able to make the 
<iay a very foggy one with a view to bewildering the troops of 
Hwang-ti. Hwang-ti would not be bewildered so he invented 
the compass. After returning from victory he was put upon the 
throne as Emperor. All his officials were called with the 
character "clouds." At first he was obUged to maintain his 
power by force of arms but as soon as he conquered his adversary 
he- turned his attention to the improvement of the country. 
As the population increased he sent colonies to the southern 
part of the province. He built a palace of bricks, built villages 
and cities and introduced the utmost order among men. He 
«rected an observatory and added much to the subject of as- 
tronomy already begun by Fu-hsi. An official of Hwang-ti, 
Tsang-chi a man of great talents invented a system of writing 
through his observations made from the footsteps of animals 
and birds. Another of his ministers constructed the celestial 
globe. The Emperor himself invented military tactics, arith- 
metic, bamboo musical instruments, crowns, dresses, furniture, 
ships, cars, palaces and coins. He had collected all the copper 
in the mountain Shu-shan and had cast three four footed vessels 
which are always considered objects of Chinese art. In the way 
of progress we are told he constructed the first mint for the 
coinage of copper money. He encouraged commerce; fixed 
standard weights and measures; introduced a uniform taxation 
of land; gave a revised calendar to the people; and devised a 
new method of reckoning time known as the sexagenery cycles 
which has been handed down to the present day. Hwang-ti 
taught his people how to make utensils of wood, pottery and 
metals. 

Hwang-ti was the first man to have tlie mud from the 
bottom of canals dug up and put on the fields. This has 
always been an important feature of Chinese soil conservation. 
During his entire reign he is said never to have rested a 
moment but always spent his time going about the country 
looking for ways in which he might help his people. Lui, the 
wife of Hwang-ti was worshiped as the goddess of cocoons. 
She made a big contribution to the women of China. She 
studied the operations of the silk worm and determiued to 
utilize their labours for the good of the nation. She taught 
the art of weaving silk. 

No reign had been more glorious or more conspicuous than 
that of Hwang-ti. Regarded as the founder of a great empire 
he appears even after this great interval of time to have been 
worthy of the position which has been accorded him and to his 
inspiration and example much of the subsequent greatness of 
dona may be attributed. 



THE GOLDEN AGE OF YAO AND SHUN 



Miss Gbraldine Townsend 

YAO— B. C. 2356-2255. 

SHUN— B. C. 2255-2205. 

It is hard to trace the history of early Chinese rulers 
through the maze of legend and myth that has gradually come 
to sxirround them in the chronologies of native historians. 
Indeed it has been so generally believed that the native records 
were a fabulous story, ascribing to their monarchs a: longevity 
that is confuted in its very statement, that less attention has 
been given to early Chinese history than it deserves. Until 
recently little attempt has been made carefully to inquire into 
the early records of the "black-haired people" to separate the 
false from the true, to find the facts that are highly probable 
and to preserve these while discarding those tlungs that are 
obviously creations of the imagination. 

And yet, as we revel in the mythological history of Greece 
and Rome, so there is much to enjoy in the legendary history 
of China, without expecting it to be authentic or distinct. The 
dreams of a people are worthy of consideration, if only as an 
index of their thinking, conscious selves. And it is something 
to know, that, with all the fabricated fancies with which they 
have surrounded the reigns of these early rulers, they have 
given the distinguished places to such men as could be lauded 
for their goodness and virtue, rather than for the heroic deeds 
which they may or may not have performed. The Chinese 
annahsts fill up their reigns with developments or improvements 
in life and government sufficient to bring society to that high 
plane which they supposed consonant with the character of the 
monarchs. As Wilhams puts it: "No one contends for the 
credibility of these early records as history, but they are better 
than the Arabian Nights." 

When we come to Yao and Shun we have reached the two 
names most conspicuous in Chinese history. They are the 
ideal rulers, by whom every emperor since has been measured. 
What matters it to us that many of their innumerable virtues 
and administrative abilities have been ascribed to them long 
since they were gathered to theu" fathers? They stand worthy 
of being the ideal figures in such a grand and stirring history 
as this Chinese Empire has had. Very few references are made 
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to them in the eariiest books, — in the Historical Classic, the 
books of Shang, the Yih-ching and the Books of Odes. So a 
respect for truth and accuracy forces us to concede that they 
were not as distinguished in their own day and generation as 
tradition has made them since. But Confucius and Menciua 
adopted them as the great heroes of China, and endowed 
them with perfections and virtuous attributes that have sur- 
rounded them like a halo ever since, — fit models for aU succeed- 
ing rulers. The sages showed great wisdom in going back to 
such remote times for models, for by so doing they have fixed 
upon a period neither fabulous nor certain, one which alike 
prevents the "cavils of scepticism and the appearance of com- 
plete fabrication." 

The supernatural birth of Yao, as presented in the "Shu 
Ching", is most interesting. His mother, Ch'ing-too, born in the 
wilds of Tao-wei, was always overshadowed by a yellow cloud. 
After she was grown up, whenever she looked into the waters of 
any of the three rivers, there was a dragon followiug her. One 
morning the dragon came with a picture and writing. The 
substance of the inscription was: "The red one has received the 
favor of Heaven." The picture (which, probably is what they 
were wont to term a "scheme") was of a figure of great height, 
with strange eyebrows and whiskers more than a cubit long. 
The feet trod on the constellation Yih. When the picture with 
its message had been presented, darkness and winds surrounded 
them on every side, and the red dragon made Ch'ing-too preg- 
nant. After fourteen months she brought forth Yao. Yao 
grew to the height of ten cubits, and had the wisdom of a 
sage. (It might be added that more careful history makes this 
illustrious ruler the son of Ti-kuh by one of his concubines.) 

Yao was but sixteen years of age when his unworthy 
brother, Chi, was driven from the throne, and the burden of the 
government was thrust upon his young shoulders. He proved 
himself an able ruler, and is described in the "Shu-Ching : " 
as "able to make the clever and virtuous distinguished, pro- 
ceeding to the love of the nine classes of his kindred (viz., four 
on his father's side, three on his mother's and two on his wife's) 
who all became harmonious. He regulated and refined his 
people, who all became bright and intelligent. The black 
haired people were transformed, and the result was concord." 
Truly a record worthy of emulation ! 

That he had the welfare of his people at heart is evidenced 
by the fact that he had a tablet placed outside the palace on 
which anyone might write advice to the government. A drum 
near the entrance enabled the man with grievances to make 
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known his need to the king. Probably the most striking proof j 
however, of Yao's sincere desire to serve the people is afforded 
by his choice of Shun as his successor on the throne. For some 
years the land had been ravaged by a great flood, — undoubtedly 
occasioned, as today, by the overflowing of the great Yellow 
River, though some have claimed that this was the deluge of 
Noah's day, described in the Bible. The Emperor is said to 
have prayed : 

"0 chief of the four mountains, destructive in their 
overthrow are the waters of the inundation. In their vast 
extent they embrace the mountains and overtop the hills, 
threatening the very heavens with their floods, so that the 
inferior people groan and murmur. Is there a capable 
man to whom I can assign the correction of this calamity? " 

Kwan was presented and made Minister of Works, but 
after nine years of vain labor, he was degraded as incompetent 
and after a time imprisoned. Then Emperor Yao, grieved over 
the distress of his people, requested them to name someone 
who could master the situation. They recommended "an 
unmarried man of the common people named Shun." Yao 
concluded to try him, and the test was made by presenting to 
him the two royal daughters in marriage, with the idea, perhaps 
that if he could stand this triaj he would have demonstrated 
his ability to conquer the floods and later to rule the people. 
By his aid the floods were assuaged through deepening the river- 
beds, and opening new channels. Such a statement, it is need- 
less to say, makes us very sceptical of the theory that this was 
the Noachic flood recorded in the Old Testament ! 

When we come to the seventieth year of the reign of 
the renowned Yao, the pretty mythical record of the "Shu 
Ching" must be told. It is said that when the emperor 
had been on the throne seventy years a brilhant star appeared 
from the constellation Yih; phoenixes appeared in the courtyard 
of the palace; the pearl grass grew, and marvelous grain flourish- 
ed. Sweet dews moistened the ground, and crystal springs 
issued from the hills; the sun and moon appeared like a pair of 
gems, and the five planets looked like threaded pearls. In the 
imperial kitchen appeared of itself a piece of flesh, as thin as 
a fan, which, when shaken, raised such a wind that all the 
eatables kept cool and did not spoil. A kind of grass grew on 
each side of the palace stairs. Each day of the month, from 
the first to the fifteenth it produced one pod; while on the 
sixteenth one pod fell off, and this was repeated each day until 
< the last day of the month. If a month had but twenty nine 
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days, one pod would shrivel up without falling. Thi» 
felicitous bean, or calendar plant, probably accounta- 
for the record in history that Yao was responsible 
for securing a correct caleiidar to guide the farmers in th& 
cultivation of the land. 

The story continues that, when the flooded waters were 
assuaged, the emperor attributed the merit to Shun and wished 
to resign in his favor. He thereupon fasted and purified him- 
self, built altars near two of the great rivers, chose a good day 
and conducted Shun and others up the mountain. Among th& 
islets of the river, there were five old men, the spirits of the five 
planets. They said, "The river scheme will come and tell 
the emperor of his time." After this seemingly meaningless 
prophecy they flew away like flowing stars, and ascended into 
the constellation Maou. On a subsequent day, when the sun 
began to decline, a glorious light came forth from the river, and 
beautiful vapors filled all the horizon; white clouds rose up, 
and gentle winds blew all about. Then a dragon horse appeared, 
bearing in his mouth the "scheme," which he laid upon the 
altar and departed. 

The scheme was like a tortoise shell, nine cubits broad. 
It contained a taUy of white gem, in a casket of red gem, 
covered with yellow gold and bound with a green string. On 
the tally were the words: "With pleased countenance given to 
the emperor Shun." Why Shun was not immediately made 
sovereign, I do not know; but the record goes that after two 
years Yao led out all his ministers to the river, performed certain 
ceremonies, and then awaited the decline of day. At sunset a 
red light appeared, a tortoise arose from the waters, with a 
writing in red lines on his back, and rested on the altar. The 
writing said that the throne should be resigned to Shun, which 
Yao accordingly did. For many years the two had served the 
people as colleagues. Now Yao was approaching old age, — 
the respected age of a beloved ruler. Though men looked 
forward with confidence to the reign of Shun, yet there wa& 
universal sorrow when the good King Yao passed out, and we 
are told that "for three years no music was played anywhere." 

Shun 

From all we can learn, the boyhood of Shun must have been 
an unhappy one. His mother, legend would have us believe, 
saw a large rainbow, and her thoughts were so affected by it 
that she bore the boy with double-pupilled eyes, known there- 
from as "Double Brightness." 
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While Shun was very young his mother died, and his blind 
father married again. The step-mother not only hated the 
boy, but seems to have had such influence over his father as to 
turn his natural affection to hatred. For we read of their 
several attempts to deprive the boy of his life. On one occasion 
they sent him into the loft of a granary to make some repairs, 
and then, removing the ladder, they set fire to the building. 
The boy norrowly escaped with his life. Again they ordered 
iim to deepen a weU, and when he was down in its depths fiUed 
it from above. But Shun had been suspicious of their designs, 
and had opened a side passage, through which he escaped. In 
spite of all their hateful treatment. Shun was the embodiment 
-of filial reverence and piety, and was honored for it by the 
"whole region round. If he went to fish the fishermen immediate- 
ly gave up their boat for him to use as he pleased. When he 
went for a time to the banks of the Yellow River to make 
pottery, the workmen were so influenced by his upright conduct 
that they put their best endeavors into their work, and let no 
pottery pass their hands unless the workmanship was perfect. 
;Small wonder then that his fame spread until it reached the ears 
-of Yao, and that that worthy emperor passed by his own worth- 
less son, Chu, and appointed him as his colleague and his future 
successor to the throne. 

Again we read of a prosperous reign. Shun studied astron- 
omy, and by certain instruments made observations of the sun, 
moon, and the five planets. He instituted not only worship 
•of God, but also of the spirits of the hills and mountains, and a 
liost of other deities that plunged the people into idolatry for 
all the ages that have followed. 

To his credit it may be said that he mitigated the five 
punishments that had been in effect in the empire, — the five 
jgreat punishments of branding the forehead, cutting off the 
feet, cutting off the nose, castration, and death in various 
forms. He allowed banishment to be substituted for the more 
severe of these, and altered the size of the whip used in the 
courts, and the thickness of the birch rod with which school 
l)oys were chastised. 

Lilie Yao before him, he gave evidence of his wisdom and 
liis regard for his people by his choice of a successor. He 
desired to appoint the baron, Yu, and so prepared a grand 
performance with the bells and musical stones which he himself 
had invented. Before the service was over, came a great storm 
of thunder and rain. Violent wind overthrew the houses of the 
people and tore up trees. The musical instruments were 
scattered and the director of the music is said to have run 
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madily away. But Shun, keeping hold of the frames from 
which the bells and musical stones had been suspended, laughed 
-and said "How clear it is that the empire is not one man's 
«mpire! " He then presented Yu to Heaven, and harmonious 
vapors, felicitious clouds, responded on all sides. They are 
described as: "like smoke, and yet not smoke; like clouds and 
yet not clouds, briUiantly confused, twisting and whirling." 
The emperor led the officers in singing : 

"How bright are ye, felicitous clouds ! 
In what order are ye gathered together. 
The brightness of the sun and moon is repeated from 
morn to eve." 

All the ministers then advanced and bowing low, said : 

"BriQiant are the heavens above 
Where the shining stars are arranged. 
The brightness of the sun and moon 
Enlarge our one man ! " 

Had we the rythym and the assonance of the Chinese 
sounds, these words might indeed resolve themselves into poetry 
that would lead us to sing with the emperor : 

"When I thiok of music ! 
AU things listen to it. 
How do rolling sounds thrill ! 
How does it inspire the dance ! " 

Winds blew gently as the clouds in their brightness faded. 
The crouching dragons came hurriedly out of their dens; 
iguanadons and fishes leaped up from the deeps; tortoises and 
turtles came out of their hiding places, — all doing honor to the 
favored one of Shun's choice. 

Little need be added. Shun died at the good old age of 
one hundred and ten years whilst making a visitation through 
the country, and was buried in the hill of Kiang-nan. 

The names of Yao and Shun are indeed the two greatest in 
Ohinese history. Many others are honored, but no others hold 
quite the same place of distinction. If, in the maze of legend 
and story, there is enough of truth to justify us in drawing 
conclusions, we can believe that their characters were excellent, 
and they are worthy of the place they hold, adorned as that place 
has been in subsequent generations. There are no exciting 
adventures or stirring battles to relate, to be sure; but does it 
not seem that the fatherly concern of these two sovereigns for 
-the welfare of their people compares favorably with the stories 
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of rapine and bloodshed which fill so many pages of the ancientr 
history of Greece and Rome? That a king can be great only in 
so far as he is good, is a high ideal for any nation to hold. Shun 
put his own ideal of rulership in a poem which is included in the- 
"Shu Ching." Gowen gives it as follows : 

"When the members work joyfully. 
The head rises grandly; 

And the duties of all offices are fully discharged; 
When the head is inteUigent 
The members are good, 
And all affairs will be happily performed." 
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THE GLORIOUS YU AND HIS DYNASTY 



Miss Katherine Grossbeck. 

"Ere Rome was founded, or Troy was taken; before Thebes 
or Nineveh were erected into kingdoms, China was a settled 
state under a regular form of government, with customs and 
institutions similar in many respects to those which she 
possesses now." While nations in Western Asia were just 
beginning their civilization, China was passing through one of 
the most illustrious periods of her entire history — the glorious 
reign of Yii. 

Yii was the founder of China's first dynasty, the Hsia 
which extended over a period of four hundred years. Wiiere 
he was born no one knows. Some say Szechuen; others state 
that his birth was miraculous. Of his early life we know 
nothing until during the reign of Yao. Yao the first of the 
three great rulers whom Confucius immortalized, learned of the 
great fihal piety shown by a certain Shun and made him 
associate in the government. Shun recommended Yii to deal 
with the flood of the Yellow River so terrible that Yao stated, 
"How destructive are the waters of the inundation! They 
envelop the mountains and rise higher than the hills and they 
threaten the very heavens so that the people complain." Yii 
performed his tasks with great diligence. It is said that for 
several years he did not enter his home though passing it each 
day. After Yao's death Shun ruled alone for fifty-five years 
then made Yii co-ruler. Yii was such a valuable asset in China's 
political affairs that Shun passed over his own son and appointed 
Yii successor to the throne. 

Yu was ninety-three years of age when he ascended the 
Imperial throne, nevertheless he was a man of great energy 
and ability. He stimulated his subjects to virtue, and promoted 
happiness by music and moral persuasion, and by the com- 
mendable examples set by those in power. His chief aim was 
to live close to his people. To further this aim five instruments 
were hung outside the palace gate: a drum, a gong, a bell, a 
triangle and a rattle. If any one wished to speak of virtues 
which should grace a sovereign, he had but to strike the drum 
and an audience was at once granted. If any one that thought 
emperor's modeof Kving was not just what it should be he had 
but to strike the gong and he would be admitted. If any one 
bore news of a famine or rebellion he rang the bell and was 
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immediately received into the presence of the emperor. If any- 
one had been wronged he had only to strike the triangle and 
his case would be heard. If anyone desired justice he come 
and shook the rattle and opportunity was given him to speak. 

Draining the country after the Yellow River flood was one 
of the most difficult problems with which Yu had to cope. 
It is said that he examined the lines on turtle's back, and 
perceiving there were nine squares was seized with the inspira- 
tion to divide the country into nine provinces and drain 
them by degrees. 

He made a tour of these nine provinces which is told in a 
most interesting manner in the Shu Ching the ancient classic 
book of Chinese History. The following is taken fromi the Shu 
Ching faodified and condensed: — The first province visited was 
Kechow. Here Yii confined the rivers Hang and Wei to their 
proper channels and set a tribute to be paid in skins. He then 
proceeded to Yenchow where he conducted the nine branches 
of the Ho into their right com'ses, and made fit the mulberry 
grounds for silkworms. Articles of tribute here were to be 
varnish a;nd silk. His next place of visit was Tsingchow a rich 
province. Here he taught the wild tribes tillage and pastiurage 
and set as tribute salt, fine grass cloth, silk hemp, lead, and 
pine trees. He is next found regulating the rivers of Tsenchow 
and bringing the hUls under cultivation. Here tribute was 
to be paid in earth of five colors, pheasant feathers, sounding 
stones, pearls, silk and fish. He went next to Yangchow 
confining lake Pingle to its proper Mmits and draining the marsh 
of Chun. Tribute was to be paid in gold, silver, copper, bamboo, 
elephant's teeth, hides, hair, and timber. The wild people 
brought garments of grass. Then he visited Kingchow 
regulating streams and draining marshes, setting as tribute 
feathers, hair, ivory, hides, gold, silver, copper, cedars, cypress, 
whitstones, arrowheads of stone,cinnabar, and the great tortoise. 
Then he pursued his course ^o Yuchow with its rich fields ex- 
acting as tribute varnish, hempen cloth, and silk. InLeangchow 
the fields were poor but he cultivated the hills and led the rivers 
into their proper courses. As tribute he required gems, iron, 
silver, steel, stones for arrow heads, skins of bears, great bears, 
foxes and jackals, also articles woven with their hair. Lastly 
he visited Yungchow, uniting the rivers of King and Wei, 
draining the marshes and worshiping the lofty mountauis. Here 
tribute was to be paid in precious stones, hair cloth and skins. 

No other emperor did more for China. Yii surveyed aU 
mountains studying how to make them useful, fixing boundaries, 
making lands habitable, cleaning sources of streams, adjusting 
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revenues according to the resources of the district, and classify- 
ing fields with reference to the character of the sail. Upon his 
return he had maps constructed and engraved on bronze tripods. 

Yu also instituted another political and territorial division 
of the country. The land was divided into five concentric 
squares, each extending five hundred lis in every direction. 
The first square was called the Imperial Domain. In it was 
the capital. The second was called the Domain of Nobles 
which was occupied by the ministers and officers of the empire. 
The third was the Peace Securing Domain, three hundred lis 
•of which being set apart for the pursuit of knowledge. The 
other two hundred hs were occupied by warriors. Fourth was 
the Domain of Restraint which was inhabited by the tribes of E, 
and those undergoing lesser banishment. Lastly was the Wild 
Domain where dwelt wild tribes and criminals undergoing 
greater banishment. 

During Yli's reign attempts were made to subdue the 
refractory tribe of Miautze. They strove in vain for thirty 
days when the emperor arrived at the conclusion that his own 
life was not sufficiently pure so could not wage a successful 
war. Whereupon he commenced at once to reform his manner 
of living with the result that within seventy days the Miautze 
voluntarily submitted. 

It was during Yii's reign too that spirits were discovered 
by the distillation of grain. I Li the manufacturer brought 
some to the capital for Yii to sample. Yii tasted it but threw 
it on the ground and said: "The days will come when some 
of my successors through drinking this will cause infinite sorrow 
to the nation." Yu forbade the manufacture of any spirits 
and I Li was banished from the country. 

Gold and silver were first minted during this period. There 
also lived the astronomers Hi and Ho whose duty it was to 
predict eclipses. Failure to predict an eclipse, or to predict it 
too early or too late was a capital offence. 

Yii was so human that an order was issued stating that if 
any family had been forced to sell a son into slavery that 
family by applying to the emperor would be given money for 
Ms redemption. 

Yii died at the age of one hundred after a glorious reign of 
seven years. His death is said to have occurred while on an 
expedition in South China. His tomb is thought to be at Shao 
Shing near Hangchow where he is worshiped and there is a 
temple erected in his honor. A Chinese saying runs "Kow 
grand was the achievement of Yii! How far reaching his glorious 
energy! But for Yii we should all have been fishes." 
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What a pity the rest of the Hsia dynasty could not keep 
the standards raised by Yu. The throne became hereditary 
and the ship of state fell into hands incapable of guiding it. 
The sixteen rulers who followed Yti are hardly worth mentioning. 
The seventeenth emperor Chich was the last Hsia ruler. He was 
a man of great physical strength, but used it for selfish purposes. 
He was completely under the influence of Mei Hi one of his 
concubines a woman without a redeeming virtue. In the 
palace garden was a huge lake of' wine. At a given signal 
three thousand of his subjects would jump in while he and Mei 
Hi delighted in their intoxication. Chieh became worse and 
worse after fifty -five years of his wicked rule the prince of Shang 
deemed it his duty to depose Chieh. Chieh however promised 
to reform and was restored to the throne. His promises were 
mere words and the prince of Shang again usurped the throne, 
and Chieh was "finally and forever expelled dying a wretched 
exUe." 

Thus ended China's first dynasty. 




EARLY HISTORICAL RECORDS OF CHINA 
KOVJ PRESERVED 



Mrs. W. F. Beamaist 
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It has been said by Giles and other writers that the authen- 
tic record of history in China begins about the eighth century 
B.C. On the other hand it is frequently stated that much 
of the history of China is known for at least four thousand years. 
Is this fetatement true? If so how have the data that make it 
possible been collected and preserved during all the centuries? 
A brief answer to this question is the purpose of this paper. 

The words "history" or "historical records" as used in 
connection with China, do not, in any sense mean a complete, 
continuous account of the happenings in that country, such 
as we mean when we speak of a "history" today. There are 
historical annals or records which have been sorted out by 
Chinese scholars and put, as far as possible, in their correct 
order. These, at least until the time of the Han Dynasty, are 
but dry and uninteresting facts with none of the explanation 
-and detail that make our histories today such fascinating and 
interesting reading. A quotation from one of the ancient 
manuscripts will show you clearly what I mean. In speaking 
of the Emperor Yao, it is said in the Bamboo Books, "In 
his first year which was "ping tze" when he came to the throne, 
he dwelt in K'e; he commanded She and Ho to make calendric 
calculations and delineations of the heavenly bodies. In the 
fifth year he made his first tour of inspection to the four mount- 
ains. In his twelfth year he formed the first standing army — 
and so on until "in his one hundred year, he died in Tao." 
One can easily see how much room there is left for the imagina- 
tion of the historian, when such brief notes are all he has to 
build on. 

In the dynasty of Chow, we have a work called "the Rites" 
or more properly,' "the Officers of Chow." In this are given 
under the various departments of the Court, the names of the 
different officers and their duties. Among these officers we 
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find the "Sze," variously translated as "recorders," "historio- 
graphers," "annalists" and simply "clerks." There are Re- 
corders of the Interior and of the Exterior. Of the latter it is 
said, "that his duty among other things was to have charge 
of the histories of the states in all parts of the Empire. He 
has charge of the books of the Three Great Rulers and the Five 
Sovereigns. It is his business to publish in all parts of the Em- 
pire the Books and the characters in them." These passages 
show unmistakably that there was provision made in the eleventh 
century before our era for the collection and preservation of the 
records of the Empire and also that there were then in existence 
records of a much earlier date that were considered of such 
value that they were put in the care of a Court officer. Ma 
Twan Lin, the historian of the thirteenth century A.D. , says,. 
"The pencil of the Recorder was busy from the days of 
Hwang Ti." 

But not alone in the central court of the Empire, did this 
office of Recorder exist, but also in the courts of the feudal 
princes. It was of these latter that Confucius says that in his 
early days a historiographer would rather leave a blank in his 
text than enter anything of which he did not have sufficient 
evidence. 

It is also true that often the rulers themselves and their 
ministers kept a record of what happened during the time of 
their reigns. 

Many records were lost as the ages passed. Mencius com- 
plains that in his day feudal princes often destroyed the annals- 
of the previous rulers, that the past might be blotted out and 
they be enabled the better to carry out their own designs and 
purposes. "Time," says Legge, "is both a preserver and a 
devourer." That any of them have been preserved is proof 
of the esteem with which the Chinese have, from the earUest 
times held writings of all kinds. 

The first attempt to collect these records and put them inta 
one work, is that commonly ascribed to Confucius in the greatest 
of the Confucian Classics, The Shu Ching or Book of History. 
This work begins with the reigns of Yao and Shun and comes 
down to the time of the great sage or a little earlier. One hundred 
books or chapters with, perhaps a preface, constitute this great 
work. It is not a book written by Confucius. He himself, 
says he is a transmitter, not an originator. He has collected 
from the mass of tablets in existence those he considered to be 
worth while and collaborated them into a form that could be 
of use to other scholars.* It is not necessary for our purpose 
to go into the discussions and arguments that have been carried 
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on by scholars, both Chinese and foreign, concerning th? 
authenticity of this work. Concensus of opinion gives the 
credit to Confucius. Anyone interested in going into the 
details, can find them all in Legge's Classics, Prolegomena to 
Part 1 of Vol. 3. 

From the time of Confucius there were many scholars 
and schools of scholars studying his works. They were com- 
mitted to memory by some and copied on tablets by others. 
We read that in the second century A.D., one Ts'ai Yung copied 
the five classics in red ink on forty -five tablets of stone, for the 
workmen to cut- the characters. In proof of this there still 
exists one broken stone on which are five hundred and forty- 
seven characters corresponding with those in the books. 

But the prosperous days of Chow passed away and Shih 
Hwang Ti, the first ruler of the Ts'in Dynasty, did away with 
the feudal princes and formed of China "a kingdom that was 
to last for ten thousand generations" or forever. He was 
hindered in his plans by the scholars who were always 
comparing his deeds with those recorded in the Books as 
having been done by the rulers in the past. At last his 
ministers told him that he could never carry out his plans 
unless these men were forbidden to make these comparisons. 
It was about the year 212 B.C. that Li Tze, his prime 
minister made to him the following address: — 

"The Five Emperors were not one the double of the other, 
nor did the Three Dynasties accept one another's ways. Each 
had a peculiar system of government, not for the sake of the 
contrariety, but as being required by the changed times. Now, 
your Majesty has laid the foundations of imperial sway, so that 
it wiU last for ten thousand generations. This is indeed beyond 
what a stupid scholar can understand. And moreover, Yue only 
talks of things belonging to the Three Dynasties, which are 
not fit to be models for you. At other times when the princes 
were all striving together, they endeavored to gather the 
wandering scholars about them. But now the empire 
is. in a stable condition and laws and ordinances issue 
from one supreme authority. Let those of the people 
who abide in their homes give their strength to the 
toils of husbandry, and those who become scholars should 
study the various laws and prohibitions. Instead of doing 
this however, the scholars do not learn what belongs 
to the present day, but study antiquity. They go on to con- 
demn the present time, leading the masses of the people astray 
and to disorder. At the risk of my life, I, the prime Minister, 
say: — ^formerly when the empire was disunited and disturbed, 
there was no one who could give unity to it. The princes 
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therefore,, stood up together; constant references were made to 
antiquity to the injury of the present state; baseless state- 
ments were dressed up to confound what was real, and men made 
a boast of their own peculiar learning to condemn what their 
rulers appointed. And now, when your majesty has con- 
solidated the empire, and distinguishing black from white, has 
constituted a stable unity, they still honor their peculiar learn- 
ing, and combining together, they teach men what is contrary 
to your laws. When they hear that an ordinfince has been is- 
sued, everyone sets to discussing it with his learning. In the 
Court they are dissatisfied in their hearts, out of it they keep 
talking in the streets. While they make a pretense of vaunting 
their Master, they consider it fine to have extraordinary views 
of their own. And so they lead on the people to be guUty of 
murmuring and evil speaking. If these things are not pro- 
hibited, your Majesty's authority will decline and parties be 
formed. The best way is to prohibit them. I pray that all 
the records in charge of the Historiographers be burned, ex- 
cepting those of Ts'in; that with the exception of those officers 
belonging to the Board of the Great Scholars, all throughout 
the empire who presume to keep copies of the Shu Ching or 
Shih Ching or of the books of the Hundred Schools, be required 
to go with them to the officers in charge of the several districts 
and burn them; that all who may dare to speak together about 
the Shih or the Shu, be put to death and their bodies exposed 
in the Market Place; that those who make mention of the past 
so as to blame the present, be put to death along with their 
relatives; that officers who shall know of violation ofthese rules 
and do not inform against the offenders, be held equally guilty 
-with them; and that whoever shall not have burned their books 
within thirty days after the issuing of this ordinance, be branded 
and sent to labor on the wall for four years. The only books 
which should be spared are those on medicine, divination and 
husbandry. Whoever wants to learn the laws may go to the 
magistrates and learn them." 

The Imperial decision was — "Approved." 

This advice was carried out and an edict put forth saying 
that all books were to be destroyed except those concerning, 
husbandry, necromancy and medicine. At the end of the first 
year we read that four hundred and sixty of the literati were 
buried alive in one grave for having disobeyed it, and having 
copies of the books in their possession. But there were 
other more fortunate ones who treasured the writings of the 
great Sage and others, who were able successfully to hide their 
treasures. It is to these that we are indebted now for having 
the Shu Ching and other of these ancient records. 
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There lived in Tsinan in the Province of Shangtung, a man 
lay the name of Fuh, called Fuh Sang or Teacher Fuh. This 
man, when the edict to destroy the books was promulgated, 
hid in the walls of his house a copy of the Shu. Diuring the 
troublous days of Ts'in he wandered far from home but never 
■forgetting his hidden treasure. The Dynasty that was to have 
lasted ten thousand generations lived less than twenty -five 
years and when in the reign of the second of the Han rulers 
the edict was repealed, Fuh Sang returned to his house and 
took from the walls his precious tablets. Some had deteriorated 
or were missing, but he found twenty-nine of the hundred 
books intact. The fame of his treasure spread and scholars 
■came from far and near to be taught the books. No copy of 
the. Shu had reached the court and the emperor Wan, hearing 
of Fuh sent a messenger to him for a copy. Fuh was then 
ninety years old and too feeble to travel, so one Ch'ao Tso 
was sent to Tsinan to receive what Fuh had of the Shu. Fuh 
Sang's copy was known as the "modern text" because it 
was written in the new form of character introduced during 
the time of Ts'in. There were no doubt, many who during 
the stormy days of Ts'in, did as this man and hid their 
precious tablets. We know it was done by a descendant of the 
^reat Sage who hid iii the walls of Confucius' own house several 
of the Classics. But unlUie Fuh Sang, he never came back 
to claim them. They were not found until in the reign of 
the emperor Wu. This man had ordered the walls of Confucius' 
house torn down in order to enlarge the palace which was 
adjacent. Then were found what remained of these books. It 
is said that when the prince entered the building he was greeted 
hy sounds of sweet music from some invisible instruments and 
ordered the destruction of the building stopped at once. 

"The chief of the K'ung family at that times was one, 
K'ung Kan Kwo one of the Great Scholars, and the tablets were 
committed to his care. He found that they were written in 
the old form of character called " tadpole," long gone into dis- 
use. With the help of Fuh Sang's tablets which were in the 
current character of the day, and other sources, he was able to 
make them out and found that he had a treasure indeed. "He 
had twenty-five books of the Shu besides those aheady found 
hy Fuh. This was known as the "ancient text." These two 
texts are the ones that have been the basis of the study of the 
Shu during all the centuries that have, folio wed." 

In addition to these there is an interesting account of 
another text which was found in the time of the Eastern Han. 
A man named Tu Lin was traveling in Szechow when he found a 
portion of the Shu done on laquered tablets in the ancient text. 
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These he prized highly and kept them always with him. When 
the affairs of the empire were settled, he brought these tab'lets 
to Wei W^ang and other great scholars who made them the basis 
of a commentary on the Shu. 

There is yet one other set of records that should be men- 
tioned, these are the Bamboo Books. We read so much in the 
study of the ancient literature of China that is evidently not 
genuine that we very often become sceptical concerning it. 
But Legge is my authority for this account of the Bamboo 
Books. All of the "books" about which we have been writing 
are bamboo, in the sense that they were sets of bamboo tablets, 
"but <Ae Bamboo Books is a name given to a large collection of 
ancient manuscripts discovered in A.D. 279, embracing twenty 
different works which contain seventy or eighty different 
chapters or books." The discovery of these tablets is thus 
related in the history of the emperor Wu, the first ruler of thfr 
Chins. "In the fifth year of his reign, some lawless parties 
dug open the grave of the King Seang of Wei who died in 295- 
B. C. and found a number of bamboo tablets written all over 
in seal character with more that one hundred thousand words, 
which were later deposited in the Imperial Library. But 
before the tablets had been placed in the hbrary they had 
received various injuries and mutilations. The Emperor 
referred to the principal scholars in the employment of the 
government to arrange the tablets in order, having first 
transcribed them into the modern form of characters. Among 
all these books was one beginning with Hwang Ti and coming 
down to B. C. 298. These books had lain in the grave for five 
hundred and seventy-four years until found by accident. The- 
custom of the Chinese still current to some extent, of burying 
in the grave with a man all those things which were of 
importance or value to him, even in ancient time his wives 
and concubines, helps us to understand the finding of these 
tablets in the grave of this ancient ruler. Time alone wiUf 
reveal how many more such things will be discovered in the 
tombs of long dead monarchs. 

Up to this time, the early days of Han, there were but 
"annals," merely the briefest records of those happienings that 
were considered to be of enough importance to be kept by the 
court historian. Many of these we have seen, were lost or 
intentionally destroyed. But enough of them remained to give 
us some idea, at least of the various dynasties. It was during 
these days of Han that the art of history-writing was created. 
About 145 B.C. there was born the man who is called the- 
Herodotus of China, Si Ma Ch'ien the son of Si Ma T'an the 
Grand Astrologer of the Court. This position was then a 



hereditary one and when his father died in B.C. 110, he came 
into his place. From a child he had been a student and while 
still a young man had traveled in all parts of the empire. His 
first work after coming into office was to reform the calendar, 
after which to quote Giles, "he took up the historical work 
which had been begun bj- his father, and which ultimately was 
to be given to the world as 'the Historical Record.' It is a 
history of China from the earliest ages down to about one 
hundred years before the Christian era, in one hundred and 
thirty chapters arranged under five headings as follows: — Annala 
of the Emperors; Chronological Tables; Eight chapters on Rites 
Music, Pitch pipes, the Calendar, Astrology, Imperial Sacrifices,. 
Water-courses and Political Economj^; Annals of the Feudals;. 
and Biographies of many of the eminent men of the period. 
It covers nearly three thousand years. In such estimation has 
this work been justly held that its very words have been counted 
and found to number five hundred twenty-six thousand and 
five hundred in all. It must be borne in mind that these 
characters were, in all probability, scratched with a stylus on 
bamboo tablets, and that previous to this there was no such 
thing as a history on a general and comprehensive plan; in 
fact nothing beyond mere local annals in the style of "Spring and 
Autumn." 

"Since the Historical Record every dynasty has had it& 
historian, their works, in all cases being based on the model 
bequeathed Si Ma Ch'ien. The Twenty Four Dynastic Histories 
of China were produced in one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
seven in a uniform series bound up in two hundred and nineteen 
alrge volumes, and together show such a record as can be pro- 
duced by no other country in the world." (Giles Literature). 

A short quotation from this history of Si Ma Ch'ien will 
show the difference of style of the annals of which Confucius 
made up his Shu and this later style of writing the same things 
and at the same time show us how the identical problems con - 
fronted the people then as those they are struggling with at this 
time. He says: — "At this epoch (the Han dynasty) the coinage 
in use was so cumbersome that the people themselves started 
a new issue at a fixed standard of value. But the laws were 
too lax and it was impossible to prevent grasping persons from 
coining largely, buying largely and then holding against a rise 
in the market. The consequence was that prices went up- 
enormously. Rice sold at one thousand cash per picul; a horse 
cost one hundred ounces of silver. But by and by when the 
empire was settUng down to tranquility, his Majesty Kao Tsu 
gave orders that no trader should wear silk nor ride in a 
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carriage; besides which the imposts levied on this class were 
greatly increased ia order to keep them down. Some years 
later these restrictions were withdrawn; still, however, the 
descendants of traders were disqualiiied from holding any office 
connected with the state. 

It is comparatively easy to trace the preservation of the 
Classics from this time down to our own. Each dynasty took 
pride in caring for these treasures, in most cases having special 
buildings erected as libraries. The Han, Sung, and the last or 
Manchu Dynasties being especially careful of the books of the 
past. It is true that no less than six times were these libraries 
burned, the last being the ruthless destruction by the Boxers in 
1900 of the Hanlin College in Peking, but this time scholars 
throughout the country had copies of most of the books and 
it was possible to collect them again. 

It was not until the eighth or ninth century A.D. that 
block printing was invented and took the place of writing each 
character by hand, first by means of a sharp pointed stylus 
on bamboo or wood and later, probably about the first 
century A.D. with camel's hair brush on paper or silk. 

It is not at all improbable that other collections, like 
those found by Sir Aurel Stein will yet be unearthed which wiU 
add much to the knowledge we now have of early Chinese 
history but nothing of this kind is necessary to prove that China 
has now in her early records a unique heritage of which any 
jiation might well be proud. 
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What really was the ancient — or rather the most 
ancient religion of China? Whether it was as Prof. Giles 
states . in no uncertain voice " a simple monotheism" — 
or as De Groot equally emphatically declares "animistic to its 
very core" — it is not the scope of this paper to decide. But in an 
examination of the history of the last Emperor of the Hsia 
Dynasty B. C. 1766, of the last Emperor of the Shang Dynasty 
B. C. 1766- 1753— and of the fall of the Tsin Dynasty B. C. 
206 and the moral judgment involved we may find material 
for ourselves affirming with De Groot: — "Heaven is the Highest 
God which the Chinese possess" — without stopping to decide 
whether by "Heaven" is implied the Cosmos of De Groot, or 
the personal anthropomorphic God of Giles "whose one care 
was the welfare of the human race." "Man through reflection 
has realized his dependence upon nature or Heaven," as the 
Chinese use the term and as De Groot says "The conviction 
has ripened in him that to exist and to live in a happy state 
he should comport himseK as perfectly as possible in accord- 
ance with the universe." 

For our purpose we will take the stories as they are given 
with their simple statement of moral values, without determin- 
ing just the nature of the Higher power to whom, or to which, 
they referred. In fact Bishop Bashf ord seems to have reached 
at last perfectly safe ground which we may occupy with him. 
"At the head of the entire realm of wills they believed in a 
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Supreme Will which had power in the last analysis to over rule 
and control all subordinate wills. Whether this conviction of a 
Supreme will was the original conviction of the Chinese, and 
their belief in subordinate wills due to degeneration, we have not 
the data for deciding." 

Come back with me now to the close of the Hsia 
Dynasty — the dawn of Chinese History — the reign of the 
Emperor Chieh B. C. 1818-1766 (about the generally accepted 
date of the time of Abraham the dweller in tents). 

Chieh is said to have been a man of vast physical strength — 
could even twist bars of iron. In order to avert his anger in 
one of his quarrels the chief of Shih gave him his daughter, the 
famous or rather infamous Mei-Li. Words almost fail to describe 
this woman — her beauty, her fascination, her absolute de- 
pravity. She seems to have been as lovely and as faithless as 
Helen of Troy, as diabolical and as cunning as Jezebel, as able 
to enthrall and lead captive strong men as Cleopatra. As Mac- 
Go wan scathingly says: "She was a woman without one redeem- 
ing feature; her whole purpose in life to do evil." Chieh is said 
to have b^en completely under the domination of this woman 
for whom he built palaces of the most costly materials, and laid 
out most beautiful gardens. But beauty alone would not 
satisfy this Mei-Li, unless mixed with sensual pleasures. In 
these fairy like gardens was a pond fiUed with strong wine and 
this debased pair laughed with wicked glee to see some drunken 
and swimming, others drowning in the fiery waters of this pond 
in which three thousand people could sport at one time. It is 
not worth while to linger on the details of this grewsome 
picture. Giles puts it as one of the prophets of old, "He was 
abandoned by God." Gowen caUs Chieh the Chinese Nero and 
says at length Chieh and his no less infamous concubine "fiUed 
full the cup of abominations." 

The downfall and death of the last of the Hsia kings was 
brought about through a revolution headed by Ching Tang — 
Tang the Completer — or Successful — the founder of the Shang 
Dynasty. Tang entered upon this revolution with reluctance 
and first gave warning to Chieh that he must reform. Chieh 
refused to do so, and even entered into new orgies of debauchery, 
building an undergrbund palace in which he with Mei-Li and 
their companions for thirty days at a time retired to hide deeds 
too vile for the light of day. Even Nature, so the ancient 
records read, seemed to join in the general horror and all sorts 
of wonders were seen. "Two suns seen struggling in the heav- 
ens, the planets at night wandering in their courses; a portion 
of the great T'ai Mt. fell down with a tremendous crash — and 
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-the great rivers became dry." Then the high officials — and 
-the royal astronomer himself transferred their allegiance to 
Tang who felt himseK "called upon by Heaven to be the minister 
of its vengeance.'" His speech to his followers is still extant — 
MacGowen tra;nslates: "It is not I, who am a little child, who 
dare to take in hand what may be a rebellions undertaking. 
The crimes of Hsia are many and Heaven has ordered his de- 
struction. The King of Hsia has sinned and I dare not refrain 
from punishing him." Tang again emphasized this point of 
view in the famous historical classic. In this he shows that 
"all men have been endowed by God with the sense of what is 
right, and that it is the business of the sovereign to direct this. 
He next shows that the calamities that were sent upon the 
«xiled King were sent directly from Heaven for his crimes, and 
Tang expresses his fears lest he should offend the powers of 
Heaven and Earth and thus excite their anger against himself." 
"Let every one observe the laws and so he shall have the blessing 
of Heaven." 

With this, Tang the Completer realizing that his rule was a 
Decree of Heaven, began the famous Shang or as it is some- 
times called Yin Dynasty. It too came to an end because, as 
the Chinese firmly believed and declared, of the wickedness of 
the last ruler of the line — Chow Sin. A student was asked, 
"Whom do the Chinese call the bad Emperors of China" and 
lie named of course the trio whom we are studying — Chieh 
of the Hsia Dynasty — Chow Sin the last ruler of the 
Shang-Dynasty, and the last of the Tsin Emperors. Anxious 
to see how the modern Chinese regards these men, the 
student was asked "how would you speak of them — and he 
said "rotten wicked" — and that seems to be the general verdict 
in regard to these degenerates. Thus as in the case of the Hsia 
Dynasty vicious Kings soon dimmed the glory of the Dynasty 
of Tang the Completer — and the list of the enormities of Chow 
Sin, last of the Shang Dynasty, almost equal that of Chieh the 
last of the Hsia. 

Chow Sin also shared his infamy with a woman, T'a Chi 
who was presented to the Emperor as a prize of war. Mac 
Gowen says of her "there was not a single redeeming act — nor a 
single feature that showed the womanly instinct existed in her 
at aU. She was not only licentious but she was excessively 
cruel." The king had his minister of music compose for her 
the most filthy songs, and arrange the most degraded dances. 
He also had built for her the famous Luh Tah or Stag Tower, 
which was seven years in building, and which was the scene of 
nameless orgies. Another magnificent palace was built for her 
a,nd here too the most degraded acts were carried on night and 
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day. In imitation of Chieh a pond was made and filled witk 
wine. When the subjects rebelled Ta Chi urged the Emperor 
to make the penalties still more severe and herself arranged two- 
new tortures. One of these called the "heater" was devilish 
in its exquisite cruelty. A copper pillar well greased was laid 
over a bed of charcoal — and' the comdemned had to walk over 
this; when his feet slipped he fell into the fire and was roasted. 
I might give other instances of the cruelty and vice of this^ 
pair. It is however sufficient to say that this Chow Sin — 
drunkard and abandoned character and his consort — also filled 
up "the cup of his abominations," though, as Fa said when 
urged to advance on the capital: — 

"Heaven has not yet cast him off and therefore we may not 
punish him. When we know that it has done so, then let us 
work its will. As long as Heaven stands by him we are still his 
officers, but when he has been abandoned by it we are then free 
to act as we please for he will then be but an ordinary mortal 
without any divine authority." 

Fa, or as he is more popularly called Wu Wang at length- 
was convinced that Heaven had deserted.Chow Sin, and that the 
time had arrived for him to execute its decrees. On the morn- 
ing of the battle Chow Sin, arrayed in all his jewels rushed into- 
the Stag Tower and setting fire to it, perished in the flames with 
the depraved but beautiful Ta Bo. It is recorded that all men 
feared to expose themselves to the spell of her beauty, but at 
last an old man was found who putting a cloth over his face,, 
dared to put her to death. 

As Giles translated from the odes: 

"The dynasties of Hsia and Shang, 
Had not satisfied God with their government 
So throughout the various States 
He sought and considered 
For a state on which He might confer the rule. 
God said to King Wen (Wu Wang) 
I am pleased with your conspicuous virtue 
Without noise and without display 
Without consciousness of effort 
Following the pattern of God." 

And the verdict of Wu Wang himself "It is not God who- 
caused this evil time, but it is you who have strayed from th& 
old paths." 

Thus a second time we see the Decree of Heaven carried 
out, and a Dynasty rejected and because of its evil doing moves 
off the scene. Not more scathing was Elijah in his denunciation 
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of the wicked Ahab and Jezebel than this Wu Wang far back 
in the semi-historic days of China. Read his words preser- 
ved in the ancient Shu King and quoted by Hirth in his "Ancient 
History of China. 

"Heaven and earth is the parent of all creatures, and of all 
creatures man is most highly endowed. The sincere intelligent 
man becomes the great sovereign, and the great sovereign is the 
parent of the people. But now Chow Sin, the King of Shang 
does not reverence Heaven above — and inflicts calamities on 
the people below. Then follows a long list of injustices cruel- 
ties and extravagances. 'He has burned and roasted the loyal 

and good. Great Heaven was moved with indignation' 

but Chow Sin has no repentant heart. He abides squatting on 
hisheels not serving God or the spirits of Heaven and earth. 
The iniquity of Shang is full. Heaven gives command to 
destroy it. If I did not comply with Heaven my iniquitj'^ would 
be as great." 

"I have offered sacrifice to God — I have performed the due 
services to the great Earth, and I lead the multitude of you to 
execute the punishment appointed by Heaven." 

With Wu Wang begins the Chow Dynasty B. C. 1122-255— 
"the longest Uved of all the Imperial lines in the history of 
China" — and the one for ever memorable because during this 
period hved China's three greatest philosophers who have mould- 
ed and influenced the Chinese life. (Lao Ts, Mencius and 
Confucius) — As Gowen says ''the Chow Dynasty shades almost 
imperceptibly into the Tsin Dynasty" — as some one calls it. 
"The short-lived but glorious dynasty of Tsin" — and here again 
we are to meet the sad tale of degenerate rulers who forget that 
they rule only under Heaven and once again the fiat is to go 
forth. The reigns of the Tsins was indeed characterized by 
brilliancy but united with diabolical cruelty. We recall at once 
the burning of the books and the massacre of the literatti as 
taking place during this Dynasty. To quote Mac Gowen "We 
feel that the fall of the Tsins was a righteous judgment from 
Heaven." Kan Ti the founder of the Han Dynasty which 
succeeded felt this very strongly — and believing that the Tstas 
had fallen through their unjust and cruel acts he determined to 
make his dynasty lasting. He therefore drew up a new set of 
rules for the officials, and a new code of better laws for governing 
the whole country. 

To refer to our purpose in writing this sketch — we have 
simply drawn the picture— of Dynasties founded by a leader 
around whom legend has grouped all the virtues; — then the luie 
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becoming' decadent and the righteous judgment of Heaven 
intervening and shutting the gates. In these far away Chinese 
stories the avenging sword hangs more threateningly over the 
gate of the garden than in the Hebrew story itself. 

In a paper of this kind, little original work can be done. 
The point I have tried to bring out is the clearness of the moral 
judgment of the Chinese of that far off, almost mythical time. 
"The soul that sinneth, it shall surely die" was proclaimed as 
clearly in the fairy gardens of Hsia; in the Stag Tower of Chow 
Sin as in the Eden which we have known from our childhood. 

Let the Duke of Chow (translated by Legge from the Shu 
King) speak for the people of that time: "Yu the Great, the 
founder of the Hsia Dynasty sought able men to honour God. 
But the way of Chieh, the last of his Kne was different. He 
employed cruel men and he had no successors. The Empire 
was given to Tang the Successful, who greatly admired "the 
bright ordinances of God." By and by Tang's throne came 
to Chow Sin, who was all violence, so that God sovereignly 
punished him. The Empire was transferred to the House of 
Chow, whose chiefs showed their fitness for the charge by finding 
out men who would reverently serve God" — with these words 
I would end for what more needed message can China's mighty, 
past speak to her struggling sons of today. 




THE OUTSTANDING MEN OF THE SHANG DYNASTY 



Miss E. E. Mitchell. 

The tide of interest in historical events advances, recedes 
and recurs. At present we feel that the high tide of world wide 
interest in Chinese affairs is yet to come. But there is one 
thing in China endowed with a perennial charm — the character 
of its people. 

Some one has said: The character of individuals in crucial 
moments of national existence does more than explain history^ 
it teaches us to know the race to which they belong! If we are 
to profit by the study of Chinese History we must not give all 
our attention to the few men of the Shang Dynasty, we must 
consider 'Outstanding men of the world during this Shang Era. 
We will see how men of all sorts, in most trying conditions behave 
when the strain comes on the rope, when the emergency arises 
which puts worth to a test that none can gainsay. 

The recorders of Ancient Chinese History must have be- 
- lieved that what really requires telling about most men may be 
told in a smaU space for the data left us is meager indeed. 

In the study of History, as in Art, or other subjects 
pertaining to the intelligence of man, the only way to 
retain a lasting impression is by comparison. Not to study 
distinctive groups, nations or schools alone, but to link up 
our subject with the family of mankind. Each nation 
has acquired its difference of interpretation by conquest, wan- 
derings and climatic changes. The creative powers; the spirit- 
ual longings and desire to do great deeds, to right wrong, to 
express the fire of genius by use of sword, statesmanship, 
chisel, pen or brush remains the same among all nations. 
We are awed and filled with respect as we behold the deeds 
of historic heroes during the Shang dynasty the world over, 
be they Asiatic, European or Egyptian. 

For a moment let us pause to give a passing glimpse to what 
men are doing at this time. In Europe, the caveman, the 
fierce Viking and his like are roaming the Baltic shores. In 
Switzerland we find the Lake dwellers; in Italy, pastoral shep- 
herds with a growing center of culture in Etruria; otherwise 
the^ silence of forest and mountain. Greece is Arcadian in its 
simplicity. The simple shepherd brings his sacrifice with the 
music of pipe and dance to the rude altar of his hero gods; while 
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the women have stirred the hearts of heroes — ^for beautiful 
Helen has caused the Siege of Troy — and we hear of a Paris, an 
Achilles, and Ulysses. The Commercial Argonautic expedition 
seeking the Golden Fleece sails at this period. 

South of Greece we enter Egypt, -the most advanced in 
civilization of any nation at this time. Like China it has now 
passed its Golden Age. But great events are agitating the 
minds of the people. The Hebrew — a slave for four hundred 
years — ^is now leaving under the leadership of that great states- 
man and law giver, Moses: In Western Asia is a rising com- 
mercial power — the Phoenician — who trades around the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea — ^forerunners of the mighty com- 
mercial power that rules the world today. ' In India, the Aryam 
had settled in the fertile valley of the Ganges about 1500 B. C. 
While in Sinim, the land we call China only one-third of 
the country had been conquered by the Chinese. On the north 
was what they called "Demon Land," filled with wild Nomads 
-^known to us as Tartars. South of the Yangtse, were the 
wild tribes — the head hunters, now of Formosa — the Miao of 
South West China and the wild Hillmen of Burmah of today 
these fought and hunted each other. 

The chief center of civilization was along the valley of the 
Yellow River. The capital being shifted from one place to 
another because of inundation, decline of morality or for 
political reasons. 

When the Shang Period opens, the emperor Ch'ieh, last of 
the Hsia dynasty, one of the most infamous in Chinese history, 
had fled, defeated in battle by the Prince of Shang, by name 
Tang-T'ang was worthy to be called the "Restorer" for he was 
one whose soul was stirred by the profligate Mfe of his king 
whose disregard for righteous government filled T'ang's soul 
with righteous anger. 

When T'ang ascended the throne in 1766 B. C. he founded 
the new dynasty of Shang. His address to his people showed 
him to have been a very thoughtful man; with a lofty ideal of 
what a king ought to be — the Patriarchial idea stiU held sway. 
T'ang shows that all "men, even those of the lowest order, have- 
been endowed by God with a sense of what is right, and that it is 
the business of a sovereign to direct this into the paths in which, 
if obeyed, it would continually lead them. T'ang tried to show 
his people that the calamities which had come upon them and 
their exiled king were sent directly by Heaven in punishment 
of the King's crimes. He then adds his fears lest he too 
may fail in carrying out the decrees of Heaven. " You may 
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assist me by continuing in the paths of right. If there is any 
good in any of j^ou I shall not dare not to acknowledge it, and 
any evil in myself I shall not presume to forgive myself. When 
any of you do wrong the guilt shall be upon me and when I 
transgress, the sin shall be my own." These are noble words 
and well worth the founder of a dynasty. 

Like so many famous kings past and present, T'ang was 
fortunate in having a prime Minister of rare ability and ex- 
cellence, named I Yin, to assist him in the government of the 
nation. I Yin was a farmer, famed for wisdom and virtue. 
T'ang sent him expensive presents, asking that he enter his 
service but he refused. Three times messengers were sent; the 
last time I Yin relented because he was ambitious to make 
T'ang like those heroes of the Golden Age — Yao and Shen. 

Having ascended the throne T'ang, in order to show that 
the former dynasty had finally passed away, changed the 
royal color from black to white, made the twelfth month of 
Hsia the first of his reign and ordered that the sacrificial 
.animals should be white, symbol of purity. When a severe 
drought and famine (lasting for seven years) so severe 
that the universal conviction was, that a human victim 
would have to be sacrificed before heaven would be ap- 
peased — T'ang expressed himself willing to surrender his life in 
order that the nation might be saved. So after fasting he cut 
off his hair, clad in white rushes as though he were the 
sacrifice all ready to be offered up, then seated himself in a 
simple carriage drawn by white horses, proceeded to a Mulberry 
-Grove. There he confessed his sins and offered himself a victim 
to God. His prayer was answered by an abundant rain. 

The capital at this time was at Po — ^in Honan. T'ang, 
while believing in God also sacrificed to inferior spirits for he 
degraded the tutelary god of the land. At this time though the 
records of those far away legendary days are so meager, we read 
between the lines of success, the recurrence of good govern- 
ment; the confidence of the people in their good king T'ang, who 
has been a model for following rulers. 

We must remember that T'ang's overthrow of- the Hsia 
dynasty was in no sense a usurpation. The feudal chiefs re- 
cognized him as the one man — 'The man of the hour' — who 
<;ould save the empire. Bear in mind that the Chinese do 
not believe in the divine right of kings to rule as they like. 

T'ang died at the ripe age of one hundred and was succeed- 
ed by his grandson T'ai Chia 1755-1720. B. C. At first, this 
sovereign was for a time wild and debauched — in fact, he was 
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driven from the kingdom by I Yin — until he repented. T'ai 
Ch'ia was respected by his nobles who finally gave him 
their faithful support. 

The great event of this reign was the death of I Yin. His 
decease was followed by a great mist that enveloped the king- 
dom for three days. The emperor gave him a royal funeral. 
The whole nation wept for him, for they felt they had lost the 
one man that could keep the nation together. 

P'an Kung 1401-1373 B.C. comes to the front of the Legend-; 
ary stage as the next man of importance. The most remarkable 
event of this reign is the removal of the capital from Chili to the 
north of Honan. The capital having been removed so frequently 
shows the architecture of those days must have been crude — 
the materials used, wood, mud and bricks. The reason given 
for removal was non prosperity of the kingdom and dechne of 
righteousness. P'an Kung desired to return to the seat of the 
former great kings, hoping their spirits lingered aboixt the place 
and would influence his people. At first the people objected 
as it meant great sacrifice of property in cultivated lands. 
They consented however and the capital was at Yin, so the 
dynasty was changed to Yin. 

Wu Ting is the last great man of this period who stands Hke 
a wall to resist the flood of declining fortunes of the Shang or 
Yin dynasty. There had been so many incapable and irre- 
sponsible rulers who were unable to reform not only themselves, 
but the sorry conditions, that Wu Ting with all his virtues and 
those of his very able Prime Minister found the task too great 
for them. We may ask why is it that so repeatedly does a king 
fail to initiate any thing to stay the tide of decay? Dr. Petrie, 
the Egyptologist, says, "Every civihzation of a settled population 
tends to incessant decay from its maximum condition; and this 
decay continues until it is too weak to initiate any thing, when 
a fresh race comes in and utilizes the old stock to graft on, both 
in blood and culture. As soon as the mixture is well started, it 
rapidly grows on the old soil and produces a new wave of civil- 
ization. There is no new generation without a mixture of blood." 
So after this Shang dynasty ends there are conquests of the 
tribes south of the Yangtse, and on the West as well as invasions 
at various times from the North, all bringing in new blood; 
The Chinese supplying the culture — the new comers, the stamina 
and daring. A writer has said, "In the past at the gateway 
of human advance has been the violent conflict of the repre- 
sentatives of old and new ways of thought and action, whether 
the old and new be embodied, for the occasion, in states, in 
groups within a given state or province, or in single individual . 
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In confirmation of this hypothesis the changes that have con- 
tributed to human advancement have issued from collision of 
groups from widely different habitats and hence of different 
systems of ideas. We may point to the initial stages of those 
great outbursts of intellectual activity which have distinguished 
every people, which has risen above the level of Primitive man." 
So you will read in the history of China first the successful 
invasion, the destruction of the old power, and the formation of 
new races, governments, and types of men. And the summary 
of results in each case is typified in the statement that "not the 
least of the thoughts gifts to China was the stimulus and fertiliza- 
tion of the native intellect in the domain of the imagination." 
You will notice in future pajjers on the Chow and other dynasties 
how the civilization of China advances, recedes and recurs, 
as she commingles with diverse ethnic elements and improves 
her internal civil affairs and offers education to her people. 
These great men we have mentioned were willing to die for 
their people, but their devotion only stemmed the tide of 
decay for short period. 




" THE ODES AS WINDOWS INTO THE PAST " 



Miss Ethel Lacey 
From the "Shih Ching" Translations by Legge 

Among the works known as the Confucian Classics, the 
"Book of Poetry" or the "Shih Ching" holds a high place. "It 
consists," says Giles, "of a collection of rhymed ballads in 
various metres, usually of four words to the line, composed 
between the reign of the Great Yii and the beginning of the sixth 
Century B. C. These, which now number three hundred and 
five are popularly known as the " Three Hundred." 

Our object is to study the Odes themselves as pictures 
of those early years of the Chinese Empire, not to go into the 
details of the history of the book. But a few facts concerning 
them wiU help us to enter into the spirit and meaning of 
the poems. 

Confucius did not write the Odes. One of China's greatest 
historians, Si Ma Ch'ien, says that Confucius culled out 
from among about three thousand then in existence, three 
hundred which he considered the most valuable and these 
make up the book as we have it today. But Legge in 
his preface to the "Shih" disputes this and proves that the 
Book of Poetry arranged very much as we have it, was 
current in China long before the Sage, and its pieces were in the 
mouths of statesmen and scholars, constantly quoted by them on 
festive and other occasions. But, ,to continue the quotation, 
^' while we cannot discover any peculiar labor of Confucius on 
'The Book of Poetry' and we have it now substantially as he 
found it, the subsequent preservation of it may reasonably be 
attributed to the admiration which he expressed for it and the 
enthusiasm for it with which he sought to inspire his disciples." 
He taught that it was from the Odes the mind received its best 
stimulus. A man ignorant of them, was in his opinion, "like one 
who stands with his face to the wall, limited in his views and 
unable to advance." Of the two things which his son could 
specify as especially enjoined on him by his father, the first was 
that he should learn the Odes. 

Of the three hundred and eleven poems which composed 
the original book, six are missing, only their names remain- 
ing. Three hundred of the three hundred and five we now 
have are supposed to have been written during the Chow 
dynasty, while five sacrificial odes are attributed to the 
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Shang. Most of these poems were written by the music masters 
or poet laureate of each state to celebrate some unusual event 
in the state; in honor of some member of the royal family or for 
religious purposes, and collected by the Grand Music Master to 
give the Emperor an idea as to how the states were being ruled 
and of conditions there. Lilie all the literary productions of 
that time they were written by hand on tablets of wood or 
bamboo or on pieces of silk. 

When Shih Hwang T'i ordered the burning of all books ex- 
cept those on medicine and necromancy, the odes shared the 
fate of others, but when in the early days of Han the edict 
forbidding the possession of the books was repealed, they were 
easily recovered from the many scholars who had committed 
them to memory as well as from the hidden copies found. 

A wonderful famiharity with animal and plant life is shown 
by the various writers of the poems. Seventy varieties of 
flowers and plants are mentioned, thirty different trees, thirty 
.animals, thirty birds, ten fishes and twenty insects. The 
minuteness with which horses, chariots and carriages are descri- 
bed gives a picture very different from anything which we see in 
China to-day. 

It is indeed the pictures we get of the life in those far off 
times which make the odes of value to us. Jennings says: 
""Whatever be the merits of tliis collection of the venerated 
ancient poetry of the Chiness, it possesses one quality which 
ought to have weight with the reader; it represents as in a 
mirror the circumstances, the thoughts, the habits, the joys and 
sorrows of persons of all classes of society in China three 
thousand years ago, portrayed by themselves." We are intro- 
duced to a people and a country tiU of late little known but 
which we find here to have been possessed of a moderately 
high civilization and a hterature at a time when our own fore- 
fathers were actual barbarians roaming virgin forests. 

So as we study a few of these ballads today let us form 
pictures in our minds of the life lived by these people in the 
ancient days of Chow remembering the saying of the wise man 
that: if he were permitted to make all the ballads of a country 
he would not care who should make it's laws. 

We will go back to the earliest date we have, about 1765 
B. C, which is almost to the time of Abraham, in the Shang 
dynasty and listen to one of the fine sacrifical odes of the period. 
This one is in honor of King T'ang who was the king during the 
14th generation from the ancestor of this dynasty. In this poem 
the music is more prominent than in most of the sacrifical odes 
as under Shang sacrifices commenced with music. "The de- 
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parted spirits — it is said — hover between heaven and the e^rth 
and sound goes forth filling all the region of the air." Hence, 
in sacrificing, the people of Shang commenced with music, 
wishing thereby to call the attention of the spirits, who hearing 
it, would perhaps come to be present at the service and to 
enjoy it. 

"0 grand! the drums, both large and for the hand 
Complete in number, here in order stand, 
Their tones, though loud, harmoniously are blent. 
And rise to greet our ancestors' descent. 

Him, the great T'ang, of merit vast, our king 
Asks by this music to descend, and bring 
To us, the worshippers, the soothing sense 
That he, the object of desire intense. 
Is here. Deep are the sounds the drums emit. 
And now we hear the flutes, which shrilly fit 
Into the diapason; concord great, 
Which the sonorous gem doth regulate! 
Majestic is our king of T'ang's great line. 
Whose instruments such qualities combine. 

Large bells we hear, which with the drums have place 
While in the court the dancers move with grace. 
Scions of ancient kings the service view. 
Pleased and delighted, guests of goodness true, 
Such service we received from former days, 
Down from our sires, who showed us virtue's ways,- 
How to be meek and mild from morn to night, 
And reverently discharge our parts aright. 

May T'ang accept the rites his son thus pays, 
As round the summer comes and autumn days." 

From this we move up to the time of King Wan, in the years 
1184 to 1134 B. C, which is about the time of David in Bible 
history. King Wan was evidently a man of splendid qualities 
and virtue, and well loved for all the odes regarding him and 
his reign speak very highly of him. His life was an example 
for his people and his queen was loved by everyone. 

One poem gives us a quaint picture of his quest for his 
bride, her virtue and the welcome she received in his palace. 

Hark! from the islet in the stream the voice 
Of the fish hawks that o'er their nest rejoice! 
From them our thoughts to that young lady go 
Modest and virtuous, loth herself to show, 
Where could be found to share our prince's state. 
So fair, so virtuous and so fit a mate? 
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See how the duckweed's stalks, or short or long, 

Sway left and right, as moves the current strong! 

So hard it was for him the maid to find! 

By day, by night, our prince with constant mind 

Sought for her long, but all his search was vain. 

Awake, asleep, he ever felt the pain 

Of longing thought, as when on restless bed,_ 

Tossing about, one turns his fevered head. 

Here long, there short, afloat the duckweed lies; 
But caught at last, we seize the longed for prize. 
The maiden modest, virtuous, coy, is found; 
Strike every lute, and joyous welcome sound. 
Oiu-s now, the duckweed from the stream we bear, 
And cook to use with other viands rare. 
He has the maiden, modest virtuous, bright, 
Let beUs and drums proclaim our great delight. 

This bride was T'ae-Sze, who was universally loved and 
admired. The poem is supposed to have been written by the 
ladies of King Wan's harem, in praise of T'ae Sze, who was not 
jealous of them but cherished them rather as the great tree does 
the creepers that twine around it. 

In the South are the trees whose branches are bent 
And droop in such fashion that o'er their extent 

All the dohchos' creepers fast cling. 
See our princely lady, from whom we have got 
Rejoicing that's endless! May her happy lot 

And her honours repose ever bring. 

In the South are the trees whose branches are bent 
And droop in such fashion that o'er their extent 

All the dolichos' creepers are spread. 
See our princely lady, from whom we have got 
Rejoicing that's endless! May her happy lot 

And her honours the greatness ne'er fade. 

In the South are the trees whose branches are bent 
And droop in such fashion that o'er their extent 

All the dolichos' creepers entwine. 
See our princely lady, from whom we have got 
Rejoicing that's endless! May her happy lot 

And her honours complete ever shine! 

In the next we can see King Wan in all his dignity in his 
palace. The "wondrous tower," the "wondrous park',' and the 
"wondrous pool" spoken of are aU famous in Chinese books. 
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When Wan to build his wondrous tower began, 

Of all its plan a scheme he drew. 

To do the work in crowds the people ran, 

And as by magic, lo! it grew. 

"Be not in haste;" — so Idndly said the king 

But all as to a father help would bring. 

The king was walking in his wondrous park. 
Where lay the does, aU sleek and clean. 
'Twas sweet to him their restfulness to mark, 
And see the white bird's gUstening sheen. 
Then to his wondrous pond he took his way, 
To view the fish their bounding life display. 

Right in the middle of a circling pool, 

His hall, the place of joy, he reared. 

For music there he made provision full. 

'Twixt pillars finely carved appeared 

Pace boards, with tops of finest tracery, 

'Neath which large drums and bells were hanging free. 

On these the bUnd musicians did their part. 

Of lizard skins the drums were made. 

The eyeless men displayed consummate art; 

In perfect unison they played. 

The music loud resounded through the hall. 

What rapture did the festive throng enthral! 

One more which shows the virtue of King Wan and its 
Tponderf ul effect and also the excellent character of his mother 
and wife : — 

T'ae-jin was pure, of rev'rent life 

From whom our King Wan sprang. 

Fit was she for his father's wife. 

And well she loved Chow Chiang. 

T'ae-sze inherited her fame; 

Through her an hundred sons there came. 

Wan formed himseK upon his sires, 

Nor gave their spirits pain. 

Well pleased were they. Next he inspires 

His wife. His brethren fain 

To follow were. In every State 

The chiefs on his example wait. 

In palace see him, — bland, serene; 
In fane, with rev'rent fear. 
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Unseen by man, he felt still seen 
By spirits always near. 
Unweariedly did he maintain 
His virtue pure, and free from stain. 

Some great calamities there came, 
Which he could not control. 
But none his generous aim might blame, 
Nought darken his bright soul. 
Untaught, the right he ever saw; 
Reproof he needed not, nor law. 

Grown men through him in virtue grew 

Young men attainments made. 

Aye to himself our prince was true 

Nor weariness displayed. 

His officers acquired great fame; 

To him they owe their deathless name. 

The Chow dynasty began about 1121 B.C. and the following^ 
odes are taken from periods from that date and coming up a& 
far as 585 B. C. A few poems have been selected to show the 
life and customs of that period. 

One which has rather a patriotic strain is in honour of the 
Duke of Shao. He had won the hearts of his people and his 
memory was somehow connected with the pear tree. 

fell not that sweet pear tree, 
See how its branches spread. 
Spoil not its shade, 
For Shao's chief laid 
Beneath it his weary head. 

clip not that sweet pear tree! 
Each twig and leaflet spare. 
'Tis sacred now, 
Since the lord of Shao 
When weary rested him there. 

O touch not that sweet pear tree! 

Bend not a twig of it now. 

There long ago 

As the stories show 

Oft halted the chief of Shao. 

The next is an unusual description of a lady— presumably 
Chwang Chiang, a marchioness of Wei, as she appeared on her 
arrival in Wei. 
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The lady was of figure large and tall, 

In broidered robe, hid 'neath a garment plain, 

A bride, she came from Ts'e's high palace haU, 

In Wei as wife of our great lord to reign. 

'Gainst her of no inferior birth the stain 

Could be alleged, sister of Ts'e's great heir. 

Of other grand alliances a train 

She could display, for her two sisters fair 

The highest dignity in Hing and T'an did wear. 

Like blades of white grass were her fingers fine 

Her skin like purest ointment, hard, congealed. 

Her neck like larvae on the tree which shine 

So long and white. Her opening lips revealed 

Her even teeth, behind their screen concealed 

Like melon seeds. Her front cicada-square 

Displayed her eyebrows curved upon its field. 

Like horns of silkworm moth, and dimples rare, 

With dark and lucid eyes, showed face beyond compare. 

When, on her coming, near the city wall. 
She halted in the cultured fields, each eye 
Viewed with delight her figure large and tall 
Her team of mettled steeds their bits tossed high, 
Round which was twined-red cloth in rich supply. 
Then in her carriage she went on in state, 
"It's pheasant-screens oft followed by the cry 
Early retire from court, ye nolsles great; 
The marquis leave untired to cherish this fit mate." 

A bit of satire — a contrast between the idle and greedy 
ministers of state and a stalwart woodman: — 

K'an-K'an upon the sandal treep 

The woodman's strokes resound. 

When on the bank he lays the trunks 

His axe brings to the ground; 

The while the stream goes rippling by, 

Its waters cool and clear. 

You work not so, Wei's great men 

From me the truth now hear. 

You sow no seed, no harvest tasks 

Your soft hands take in charge; 

And yet each boasts three hundred farms, 

And stores the produce large, 

You never join the hunt's halloo 

Nor dare to share its toils; 

Yet lo! your wide courtyards are seen 
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Hung round with badgers spoils. 

I must conclude that woodman rude 

A man of higher style. 

To eat the bread of idleness 

He feels would stamp him vile. 

K'an-K'an upon the sandal wood 

The woodman's strokes resound, 

When by the river's side he lays 

What fit for spokes is found; 

The while the river onward flows, 

Its waters clear and smooth. 

You work not so Wei's great men, 

From me now hear the truth: — 

You sow no seed, no harvest tasks 

Your dainty fingers stain; 

And yet each. boasts three million sheaves: — 

Whence gets he all that grain? 

You never join the hunt's halloo, 

Nor brave its venture bold; 

Yet lo! your wide courtyards display 

Those boars of three years old. 

I must conclude that woodman rude 

A man of higher style. 

To eat the bread of idleness 

He feels would stamp him vile. 

Another gives a description of oflficials. An officer of Kwei 
is lamenting over the frivolous character of his ruler who is. 
fond of displaying his robes instead of attending to the duties 
■of the government. 

In lamb's fur robe you lounge about. 

Hold court in fox fur clad. 

Such habits wake my anxious thought;- 

My weary heart is sad. 

When thus you slight each rule of dress, 

Must not your rule be bad? 

Aimless you roam in lamb's fur robe. 

In fox-fur grace the hall. 

Such habits wake my anxious thought, 

And fill my heart with gall. 

When thus you slight the laws of dress, 

You'll heed no laws at all. 

Your glossy lamb's fur in the sun 
Beams as with ointment's sheen; 
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'Tis this that wakes my anxious thought, 
My heart's core pierces keen. 
That thus you slight the laws of dress, 
Is sorry sign I ween. 

Someone in a later day does not approve of the ways and 
styles and writes in praise of the ladies and gentlemen of a 
former time, for the simplicity of their dress — the correctness 
of their deportment and the elegance of their manners. The 
names Yin and Keih used were clan names of great families in 
the royal domain, the ladies of which would be the leaders of 
fashion in the capital. 

In the old capital they stood 

With yellow fox fur plain. 

Their manners all correct and good, 

Speech free from vulgar stain. 

Could we go back to Chow's old days. 

All would look up to them with praise. 

In the old capital they wore 

T'ae hats and black caps small; 

And ladies, who famed surnames bore 

Their own thick hair let fall; 

Such simple ways are seen no more, 

And the changed manners I deplore. 

Ear-stoppers made of sew-stones fine. 

In the old days were worn. 

Each lady of a noble line 

A Yin or Keih seemed born. 

Such ofi&cers and ladies now 

I see not, and niy sorrows grow. 

With graceful sweep their girdles fell, 
Then in the days of old. 
The ladies side-hair, with a swell 
Like scorpion's tail, rose bold. 
Such, if I saw them in these days, . 
I'd fpUow with admiring gaze. 

So hung their girdles, not for show 
To their own length 'twas due. 
'Twas not by art the hair curled so;- 
By nature so it grew. 
I seek such manners now in vaiu. 
And pine for them with longing pain. 

The collection includes many love songs, and plaintive songs 
of women pining for their husbands away on duty. I want tO' 
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give you just a few pictures of love, marriage and family life in 
those ancient days. You will note in some instances they seem 
to be very much the same as now. 

The rule for securing a wife is set forth quite plainly here:- 
In hewing an axe-shaft, how must you act? 
Another axe take, or you'll never succeed. 
In taking a wife, be sure 'tis a fact, 
That with iio go-between you never can speed. 

In hewing an axe-shaft, hewing a shaft, 

For a copy you have the axe in your hand. 

In choosing a wife, you follow the craft, 

And forthwith on the mats the feast vessels stand. 

Next is a rather unusual love song for China; setting forth a 
gentleman's admiration and longing for a certain lady: — 

There where it's shores the marsh surrounds, 

Rushes and lotus plants abound. 

Their loveliness brings to my mind 

The lovelier one that I would find. 

In vain I try to ease the smart 

Of wounded love that wrings my heart. 

In waking thought and nightly dreams 

From every pore the water streams. 

All round the marsh's shores are seeii 
Valerian flowers and rushes green. 
But lovelier is that beauty rare, 
Handsome and large and tall and fair. 
I wish and long to call her mine. 
Doomed with the longing still to pine. 
Nor day nor night e'er brings relief; 
My inmost heart is full of grief. 

Around the marsh, in rich display. 
Grow rush and lotus flowers, all gay. 
But not one with her do they compare. 
So tall and large, majestic, fair. 
Both day and night, I nothing speed; 
Still clings to me the aching need. 
On side, on back, on face, I lie, 
But vain each change of posture try. 

In the following a model marchioness, stimulates her hus- 
band to rise early and attend his duties at court: — 

His lady to the marquis says, 
"The cock has crowed; 'tis late. 
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Get up my lord, and haste to court; 
'Tis full; for you they wait." 
She did not hear the cock's shrill sound. 
Only the blue flies buzzing round. 

Again she wakes him with the words, 

"The east my lord is bright; 

A crowded court your presence seeks; 

Get up and hail the light." 

'Twas not the dawning light which shone. 

But that which by the moon was thrown. 

He sleeping still, once more she says, 

"The flies are buzzing loud. 

To lie and dream here by my side 

Were pleasant, but the crowd 

Of officers will soon retire; 

Draw not on me and you their ire! " 

In the next the wife of an officer bewails his absence on 
duty and longs for the joy of his return. 

Shrill chirp the insects in the grass; 

All about the hoppers spring. 

While I my husband do not see, 

Sorrow must my bosom wring. 

O to meet him! 

to greet him! 

Then my heart would rest and sing. 

Ascending high that southern hill. 

Turtle ferns I strove to get. 

While I my husband do not see, 

Sorrow must my heart beset. 

to meet him! 

to greet him! 

Then my heart would cease to fret. 

Ascending high that southern hill. 

Spinous ferns I sought to find, 

While I my husband do not see, 

Rankles sorrow in my mind. 

to meet him! 

O to greet him! 

In my heart would peace be shrined. 

Another wife tells of her sorrow and incapability of attend- 
ing to anything while her husband is absent and in quite woman- 
ly fashion tells in the last verse how accomplished he is. 
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So full am I of anxious thought, 

Though all the morn king grass I've souglit, 

To fill my arms I fail. 

Like wisp all tangled is my hair! 

To wash it let me home repair. 

My lord soon may I hail. 

Though 'mong the indigo I've wrought 
The morning long, through anxious thought 
My skirt's filled but in part. 
Within five days, he was to appear. 
The sixth has come and he's not here. 
Oh! how this racks my heart. 

When here we dwelt in union sweet. 

If the hunt called Ms eager feet, 

His bow I eased for liim. 

Or if to fish he went away. 

And would be absent all the day, 

His line I put in trim. 

What in his angling did he catch? 
Well worth the time it was to watch 
How bream and trench he took. 
Men thronged upon the banks and gazed; 
At bream and trench they looked amazed, 
The triumphs of his hook. 

The last one is a picture of the life in Pin in the olden time 
and the provident arrangements there to secure the constant 
supply of food and raiment. The Ho spoken of is the Fire Star. 
This tells us quite clearly what each month and season meant 
to the people. 

The seventh month sees the Ho go down the sky, 

And in the ninth, the stores warm clothes supply. 

Our first month's days, the wind blows cold and shrill, 

Our second's days, winds hushed, the air is chill. 

At the years end, how badly all would fare! 

Our third month's days, their ploughs in hand they take. 

And all the fourth the fields their homes they make. 

I with my wife and children take my way, 

And to the southern acres food convey 

For those who toil. Appears the Inspector then, 

Surveys the fields, and cheers the working men. 

The seventh month sees the Ho go down the sky. 
And in the ninth, the stores warm clothes supply, 
The warmth begins when come the days of spring. 
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And then their notes we hear the orioles sing. 

See the young women, with their baskets high, 

About the mulberry trees their labours ply! 

The softest leaves, along the paths, they seek, 

To feed their silk-worms, newly hatched and weak. 

For such, as longer grow the days of spring. 

In crowds they haste white southernwood to bring. 

'Mongst them are some who grieve with wounded heart;- 

To wed young lords, from parents soon they part. 

The seventh month sees the Ho down westward go; 

The eighth, the reeds and sedges thickly grow. 

The months the silkworm's eggs are hatched, they break 

The mulberry branches, thus their leaves to take; 

And where those branches stretch out far and high. 

Hatchets and axes on them boldly ply. 

While younger trees only their leaves supply. 

In the seventh month, the shrike's notes shrilly sound. 

And on the eighth, twisting the hemp they're found. 

Their woven fabrics, dark or yeUow dyed, 

Are valued highly o'er a circle wide. 

Our brilliant red, the triumph of our art, 

For young lords' lower robes is set apart. 

In the fourth month, the snake-root burst the ear; 

The shrill cicadas in the fifth we hear. 

When comes the eighth, the ripened grain they crops. 

And in the tenth the leaves begin to drop. 

In our first month for badgers quest they make; 

The wild cat also and the fox they take; — 

These last the furs for young lords to supply. 

Our second month; there comes the hunting high, 

When great and small attend our ruler's car. 

And practice all the exercise of war. 

The hunters get the younger boars they find, 

Those three years old are to the prince assigned. 

The locust in the fifth month beats its thighs; — 
And in the sixth, its wings the spinner plies. 
The next, we find the crickets in the field; 
Under our eaves, the eighth, they lie concealed. 
The ninth, beneath our beds they slily creep. 
The rats we smoke out; chinks we fiU up tight; 
And close each opening on the north for light, 
And plaster wicker doors, then each one says, 
"0 wife and children this year's toiling days are 
O'er, and soon another year will come; 
Enter and dwell in this our cosy home." 
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" The Cloudy River " 



Translated by Mrs. Ascough and rendered 
into verse by Amy Lowell 

•Although it is not certain that the King himseK wrote it, 
this Ode reads as though spoken by King Hsuan of Chow, who 
reigned B. C. 826, and was bent upon removing the causes of 
disorder, and bringing about peace. 

The Ode is very interesting as it shows the conception of 
Kingship which has been current in China since the earhest 
days. The Ruler is the steward of Heaven and must report to 
the Almighty how things are in his Kingdom. If disorder and 
unhappiness are rife it is proof that he, the King, has failed in 
his duty, and it is incumbent upon him to retire and allow the 
"Decree of Heaven," to fall on someone else. 

The Cloudy River is the Milky Way of the Heavens 

How the Cloudy River glitters 

Shining, revolving in the sky. 

The King spoke: 

"Alas, Alas 

What crime have the men of to-day committed 

That Heaven sends down upon them 

Confusion and death? 

The grain does not sprout. 

The green harvests wither. 

Again and again this happens. 

There is no spirit to whom I have not rendered homage 

No saciifice I have withheld for love. 

My stone sceptres and round badges of rank have come 

to an end. 
Why have I not been heard? 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression 

The heated air is overpowering; it is a concentrated fierce- 
ness. 

I have not ceased to offer the pure sacrifices, 

I myself have gone from the border altars to the Ancestral 
Temples, 

To Heaven 

To Earth, 

I have made the proper offerings, 

I have buried them in the ground. 

There is no spirit I have not honoured, 
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Hou Chi could do no more. 

Shang Ti does not look favouraljly upon us. 

This waste and ruin of the Earth 

If my body alone might endure it. 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression 

I cannot evade the responsibihty of it. 

I am afraid — afraid; I feel in peril — I feel in peril. 

As when one hears the clap of thunder and the roll of 

thunder. 
Of the remnant of the blacfc-haired people of Chou 
There will not be left so much as haK a man. 
Ruler over the high wide Heavens, 
Even I shall not be spared. 
Why should I not be terrified 
Since the ancestral sacrifices will be ended? 

The drought is terrible beyond expression ' 

The consequences of it cannot be prevented. 

Scorching — scorching 

Blazing — blazing 

No hving place is left to me. 

The great decree of fate is near its end. 

There is none to look up to; none whose counsel I might ask. 

The many great officials, the upright men of ancient days 

Cannot advise me in regard to these consequences. 

My Father, my Mother, my remote ancestors, 

How can you endure this which has befallen me? 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression 

Parched and scoured the hills, the streams. 

Drought, the Demon of Drought, has caused these ravages. 

Like a burning fire which consumes everything, 

My heart is shrivelled with the heat. 

Sorrow rises from the heart as smoke from fire. 

The many great officials, the upright men of ancient days 

Do not listen to me. 

Ruler of the high, wide Heavens. 

Permit that I retire to obscurity. 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 
I strive, and force myself in vain. 
I dread that which will come. 

How — why — should I bear this madness of drought. 
I suffer not to know the reason for it. 
I offered the yearly sacrifices for full crops in good time. 
I neglected not one of the Spirits of the Four Quarters of the 
Eartli. 



The Ruler of the high wide Heavens 

Does not consider me. 

I have worshipped and reverenced the bright gods, 

They should not be dissatisfied or angry with me. 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 

Everything is in confusion; all authority is gone, 

My officials are reduced to extremity. 

My Chief Minister is afflicted with a continuing illness. 

My Master of the Horse, my Commander of the Guards, 

The Steward, my attendants of the Right and of the Left, 

Not one among them has failed to try and help the people, 

Not one has given up because powerless. 

I raise my head and look at the Ruler of the wide, bright 

Heavens. 
I cry; "Why must I suffer such grief!" 

I look upwards. I gaze at the wide, bright Heavens, 

There are little stars twinkling, even those stars. 

My officers and the great men of my country. 

You have wrought sincerely and without gain. 

The Great Decree is near its end. 

Do not abandon what you have partly accomplished, 

Your prayers are not for me alone. 

But to guard the people and those who watch over them 

from calamity. 
I look upwards. I gaze at the wide, bright Heavens. 
When shall I receive the favour of rest? 
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Since we are to discuss the civilization of the Shang dynasty 
perhaps it may be well to briefly recall the historic background 
of this period. In truth the word "historic" is not apt, for 
authorities seem to agree that the first authentic date ia Chinese 
history in 842 B. C. Our period then, from 1766 B. C. to 1122 
B. C, must com6 in the semi-historic or legendary era. 

Legge says — "When we come to the Shang dynasty 1765- 
1122 B. C., we find it difficult to admit that even then there was 
a China at all equal to that which Yu is said to have ruled over. 
The accounts are not those of a great people but of a tribe which 
had little dif5&culty in migrating from place to place." 

Shang is the name of the second of the three ancient 
feudal dynasties and remains still as the name of a small 
department of Shang Chow in Shen Si. 

This period under discussion was characterized by wars 
among rival princes, and the power of the sovereign depended 
chiefly upon his personal character. 

Noteworthy events contemporaneous with this time were: — 
The Exodus of the Israelites — 1648 B. C. and the Settlement of 
Palestine in 1608 B. C. 1406 B. C. is given as the date for 
Deborah; Gideon in 1359 B. C. Samson 1202 and the death of 
Samuel 1122 B. C. 

We are able to get some idea of this and the preceding 
period from two chief sources, namely, the hnguistic researches 
of Dr. Faber and the investigations by M. Eduard Biol of the 
manners and customs of the Ancient Chinese according to the 
Shih Ching — the national songs of the first age of China. 
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A written document is spoken of as presented by Yii to his- 
sovereign at the beginning of the Shang dynasty in 1766 B. C. 
Dr. Legge believes the date of the earliest odes to be about 1700 
B. C. The development of the ideographic character is placed 
at the probable date 1200 B. C. These were preceded by th& 
elementary character and followed by the phonetic. 

The odes, if they are in any true sense authoritative and 
genuine, touch closely and almost invade this primitive period. 
Their sketch of ancient China must on this supposition form an 
invaluable contribution to our knowledge of this period. la 
the case of characters our history is drawn from almost stereo- 
typed proofs; in the second case it depends on the more 
movable evidence of human authorship. A Chinese proverb- 
runs: — 

"The character is rooted deep, 
But words are as wind." 

The one hundred earliest characters of the language are 
divided into five groups — those relating to man, animals, plants, 
inanimate nature, and products of human industry. From this 
study we decide that society was in a settled state; that family 
life was established and some of the ancient names of that time 
live on. We also find characters relating to the chief and his 
officers. 

A second group relates to the animals of this time. In a 
list of the principal domesticated animals we find mention of 
horses, sheep, pigs and oxen as already in the service of man. 

The group relating to plants, as compared with the animal 
group is so meagre that it suggests the belief that agriculture at 
that early time was less developed than the breeding of cattle 
and or hunting. 

The indispensable value of salt appears in the mention of 
salt land but it is interesting from a geographical point of view 
to note that no mention is made of salt related to the sea or sea 
shore. 

From this character research the presence and use of fine 
and practical arts is clearly shown. Axes or hatchets, the 
carpenter's compass and rule, instruments for carving (wood 
carvings three thousand years old are still to be seen in ancient 
temples) nails, dry measure, tiles and bricks, dishes, platters,, 
winejars, windows and doors, wheeled carriages, embroidery — - 
all these appear and tell us of a well advanced civilization. 

Our chief source of information is the Shih Ching. This 
sacred Book of verse is a collection of odes and songs anterior 
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to the sixth century which were gathered and arranged by Con- 
fucius without much thought of order. 

M. Eduard Biol in his appendix to the BOok of Changes 
says: "It is evident that this collection of pieces, all perfectly 
authentic and of a form generally simple and naive, represents 
the manners of the ancient Chinese in the purest way." Further 
on he continues — "It is the highest authority for everything 
relating to human affairs amongst the Chinese and the only one 
of the classical books spared from destruction by Shih-Hwang- 
ti's decree. The Oldest of these odes belongs to the Shang 
dynasty dating probably from 1719 B. C." 

Of the physical constitution of the people little is said but 
from certain passages in the works of Mencius we conclude that 
the height of the Chinese has not varied much from ancient 
times. It would seem that tallness in ladies was much admired 
in prehistoric China. Biol gives us an interesting "portrait of a 
lady" in the following translation: 

Her fingers were lilie the blades of the young white grass, 

Her skin was like congealed ointment; 

Her neck was hke the tree grub; 

Her teeth were like melon seeds; 

Her forehead cicadalike; 

Her eyebrows hke the antennae of the silk-worm moth.- 

Clothing for rich and poor seems to have been ample. 
Luxury and finery in dress appeared early. A princess of the 
state of Wu is described as wearing a rich robe of green over an 
undergarment of yellow. Long vari-colored girdles, sometimes 
ornamented with jewels, were fastened with carved clasps. 

Rich men occasionally presented their honored guests with 
precious stones for the ends of their girdles. Furs and silks, 
caps of skin set with jewels, cloth and leather shoes for summer 
and winter are mentioned, along with the fact that only princes 
of the blood wore red shoes. 

Women of the ordiuary class wore undyed garments and 
grayish veils. Even as today the elaborate toilette of the ultra 
elite apparently met with some criticism. One Chinese lady 
seems to have incurred the displeasure of the ancient bard 
because she wore plates of gold in the braids of her hair and six 
precious stones in each of her ear pendants. Her comb was 
of carved ivory and her robe embroidered in silk of many colors. 
The ode adds that she wore no false hair; "she had only her own 
black hair as thick as clouds." Wives of dignitaries twisted 
their hair on each side of the head or curled. To allow it 
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to hang loose was a sign of grief. Men and women both used 
pommade and wore at their sides ivory combs which were 
used very frequently. 

From the first China had had walled cities. The buildings 
and dweUings were ordinarily of earth almost identical in con- 
struction with those found in southern France known as pise. 
Foo Yueh'of the Shang dynasty is given as the first pise mason. 
Even as today, the workmen encouraged each other and 
secured a certain unison in their work by means of rhythmic 
cries and a sort of song. 

The doors of the houses faced south or west or midway and 
their position was gained by observing the shadows cast by the 
sun at noon. The floors were levelled by beating and covered 
with a coarse grass. The occupants slept on couches or 
stands raised from the ground and mats on the floor served 
as tables. 

Rich people had a special chamber in the southeast corner 
which served as a Hall of Ancestors. Only very great officers 
had the right to erect a building specially dedicated to the 
Ancestral ceremonies. Each family had its own tutelary 
ancestral spirits which could be approached only through a 
special representative with attending devotees. It was his 
prerogative to pray for blessing and protection, or to plead for 
intercession with the High God. Dr. Moule in his book, "The 
Chinese People" says — "The Hall of Ancestors and Ancestor 
worship confront us in the Sacrificial Odes of Shang. Side by 
side with this we find the mention of prayer and ' 'spreading the 
letter of ancient complaints" Ti the sovereign God is prayed to 
and is singularly akin to the Theos of the Greek, the Latin 
Deus and the Sanskrit Deva. More frequently we find mention 
of Shang-ti as the Supreme God, God Alone, or God in High 
Heaven." 

Besides this there are allusions to the spirits which Biol 
describes as — "a celestial hierarchy around Shang-ti, like the 
dignitaries around the King." The worship and sacrifices offer- 
ed to these spirits show a marked decline from the monotheistic 
faith. The degrees of worship differed as did the rank and 
prerogatives of the worshippers. The spirits of Imperial 
ancestry could be exclusively approached by the ruUng so- 
vereign. 

Inanimate nature also — the mountains, rivers, ground, each 
had its spirit and to these the common people debarred from 
the worship of the Supreme God — turned. 
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In GutzlafV Chinese History we read — "As soon as Ching 
T'ang entered upon the duties of government he called his 
princes and people together and asked among other things that 
they assist him in establishing peace, concord and virtue. None 
of the other Emperors is mentioned so frequently by the name of 
Shang-ti the Supreme Emperor nor does any one of them seem 
to have been penetrated by so great an awe of him as Ch'ing 
T'ang. T'ang admirably regulated affairs so that in spite of 
drought there was grain in the storehouses; he diminished 
taxes and encouraged the people to be zealous in the cultivation 
of the arid ground, the produce being entirely their own. His 
many acts of benevolence earned him the title of "Well-beloved 
Sovereign." 

From the first of the Sacrificial Odes of Shang we learn that 
the sacrifices during this dynasty were commenced with music — ■ 
those of the Chow dynasty with libations of fragrant spirits — 
both with the same object to attract the attention of the spirit 
or spirits invoked and secure their presence. Giles says that 
music both vocal and instrumental was widely cultivated and a 
kind of solemn posturing filled the place that has been occupied, 
by dancing among nations farther west. He adds that painting, 
charioteering and archery were reckoned among the fine arts. 

Concerning the Land tenure during the Shang or Yia 
dynasty Dr. Hawks-Pott in his "Sketch of Chinese History" 
tells us that nine squares of equal size, each containing on& 
hundred mow or sixteen acres, were apportioned out to eight 
families. Each family was entitled to cultivate a square. The 
ninth and central square was cultivated by all in common and 
its produce paid as a tax to the government. The character 
representing this system is # "a well" enclosed on four 
sides, it furnishes a diagram of the allotment. 

The principal cereals mentioned in the odes are rice, wheat,. 
barley and buckwheat. Rice and millet were sown in the spring 
when the ceremony of husbandry was held. In the autumn the 
ceremony of the ingathering was observed. Weeding is recom- 
mended in a special manner. Weeds were gathered and burned 
in honor of the Spirits who presided over the harvest which 
appears to have been a time of rejoicing as well as of labor. 

Each house occupied by the family of a husbandman stood 
in the midst of the ground assigned it. It was surrounded by 
mulberry and jujube trees and had a flax field near by. In 
the garden melons, pumpkins and cucumbers grew. Certain 
plants were cultivated to obtain blue, yellow and red dyes. 
The dyeing of stuffs took place in the eighth moon. 
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Several odes mention the art of cutting and polishing 
precious stones. Rings of ivory were worn by the children of 
the rich. Elephants teeth instead of gold were sent as tribute 
from the tribes of Central China. We find that gold, silver, iron, 
lead and copper were used by the Chinese even at this early time. 

Long before this period the rite of marriage had been sub- 
stituted for capture. When two families wished to form a 
matrimonial alliance negotiations were carried on by a man and 
woman whose office it was to make proposals to the interested 
families. This old custom of having the arrangements made 
through a third or fourth party is justified in the following 
proverb: 

"In hewing an axe handle how do you proceed? 

Without another axe it cannot be done." 

"In taking a wife how do you proceed? 

Without a go-between it cannot be done." 

The marriages were arranged at the commencement of the 
year before the ice was melted by the return of heat and the 
ceremony took place at the flowering of the peach tree. 

The development of the government during this period 
has been briefly summarized by Dr. Hawks-Pott: "The rule 
of the great tribal chieftains developed into that of the emperor. 
As the boundaries were enlarged the ruler naturally became 
more powerful and was regarded with more reverence by the 
people. The idea that he ruled by Divine Right gained strength 
in the minds of those over whom he held sway and his person 
was regarded as sacred. It was not long before he was looked 
upon as the specially Anointed One, The Son of Heaven." 

Dr. Friedrich HLrth in his "Ancient History of China" says 
that the Shang and Chow dynasties have left to the Far Eastern 
world most valuable legacies in the shape of monuments of 
national art. These are chiefly sacrificial vessels and bells 
made of bronze covered with characteristic ornaments and 
sometimes with hierogljrphic inscriptions. — In deciding whether 
such vessels date from the Shang dynasty, Chinese archae- 
ologists were guided by the style of ornament, the style and 
content of the legend appearing on them, the shape of the 
hieroglyphic used and chiefly by the names of the persons 
mentioned. Among the ornaments engraved on the outer 
surface of Shang vessels is one occurring in great frequency. 
It represents the conventionahzed face of a monster with a 
feline expression S3anbolic of gluttony. 

In the sacrificial vessels we find a combination of lines 
which at first sight, in some instances recalls the Egyptian 
scroll or Greek pattern. It is considered however an independ- 
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ent creation of Chinese symbolism. Chinese archaeologists 
derive its origin from the oldest Symbol for "thunder" which 
represents a spiral, pm-e and simple. In this shape we find 
it here and there on vessels of the Shang dynasty. Beside the 
sacrificial vessels and bells, and a few bronze weapons, such 
as spearheads and lances the antiquities of this period are 
represented by a number of jade specimens. However, it 
seems unlikely that the jade industry existed on a very large 
scale previous to the Han dynasty. 

Dr. Hirth concludes that the Chinese of the Shang dynasty 
must be considered as the creators of Chinese aboriginal art. At 
this time, he says, the foundation for much of the later develop- 
ment was laid. We are entitled to adopt this view on the 
strength of existing monuments of Shang culture in the shape of 
sacrificial bronzes bearing testimony more substantial than 
mere literary fabrications. 




EARLY FEUDALISM, AND ITS CONTINUATION 
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As a child the author thought with many other children 
that if she dug far enough down in the earth, she would come 
to China, and in preparing this paper not all of that childhood 
behef is found to be a fallacy. If topics seemingly not directly 
dealing with this paper are brought in, please remember that 
sometimes "the longest way round is the shortest way home." 

In studying the forces which led to the rise of feudahsm 
we must bear in mind the long periods of time, and the inacces- 
sibility of the country — on the East the Pacific Ocean, and on 
the West, Northwest, and Southwest the great nfountain chains, 
some of them among the highest in the world. This isolation 
by land as well as by sea meant a number of things for China. 
Few outside influences came in, it is true that Buddhism came 
and with it some contributions of art, philosophy and language 
from India, and Central and Southern Asia. However, these 
had little influence on the formation of Chinese culture. In 
contrast our western civihzation is of compos'te origin, part 
of our moral code comes from Babylonia, our calendar from 
Egypt, our alphabet from the Phoenicians, from the Persians 
the vision of a well organized world-empire, from the Hebrews 
our religion. The Greeks gave us our base for philosophy, art 
and science, the foundation for much of our law and govern- 
ment came from the Romans and finally the northern European 
peoples have given to us our love of freedom and our repre- 
sentative institutions. In China the stimulus which comes 
naturally from intercourse with other nations has been almost 
entirely lacking. This means that progress in civilization has 
been slower in China than in western countries. "The wonder 
is not that progress in civilization was slow but that any 
civihzation continued to exist. Chinese culture produced 
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almost unaided by any one race is a monumental tribute to 
the ability of that race." (Latourette.) Thus it was inevitable 
that such a people should become a law unto themselves. 

If the question were asked, "Who are the inhabitants of 
China? " the answer would probably be "The Chinese." These 
people call themselves, "The people of Han or T'ang" which 
denotes dynasties and not origin. As to the origin, without 
doubt the basin of the Yellow River was the cradle of the Yellow 
Race. These people, were a roving race, who five or six thou- 
sand years ago came from the northwestern part of Asia, finally 
settling in what is now the province of Shensi. They soon 
learned to cultivate their land and to raise grain. Wars with 
the aborigines were frequent and for -protection at first they 
divided theinselves into trilses and were ruled by chieftains. 
Wars among the tribes followed which resulted in the most 
powerful chieftain becoming head of the tribes, with minor 
chieftains under him. 

From the foregoing mythical age we come to the legendary 
age. The legends, which have had and still do have a direct 
bearing on the lives of the Chinese, together with much of the 
literature bearing on the rise of feudalism dealing with the 
period of two thousand years preceding the Chow Dynasty, 
were collected by Confucius and Mencius, who took pains to 
collect and hand down to posterity all that they were able to 
iind dealing with Chinese antiquity. To Confucius must be 
given the credit for painstakingly putting together the frag- 
ments of historial knowledge prior to his time. The earliest 
historical writings were on the bamboo slips and from these 
Confucius wrote his history the "Shu-Ching". 

Much of this paper deals with legendary history — for it was 
not until the beginning of the Han Dynasty (B. C. 206) that 
regular court chroniclers or reporters tvere employed who wrote 
an account of the daily proceedings of the court, and the accounts 
of the time preceding this, are so interwoven with tradition 
that it is practically impossible to distinguish the authentic 
froin the legendary. 

Legendary history begins with the "Eleven Rulers." These 
rulers were far more like great tribal chieftains in many respects, 
than like kings. To each of these men credit is given for having 
done much for the civilization of the Chinese. The first was 
Fu Hsi (B. C. 2852). He lived in Honan and it is said 
that he taught the people how to fish with nets and to rear 
domestic animals. Fu Hsi was succeeded by Shen-nung 
and as his name "Divine Husbandman," indicates, he was great- 
ly interested in agricultural pursuits. Men of inferior ability 
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followed Shen-nung until Huang Ti who was a statesman- 
warrior. Huang-Ti subjugated the aborigines and was placed 
upon the throne, and his reign of one hundred years was marked 
by progress and enlightenment. He originated a uniform 
taxation of land. 

Passing over fovu* heroes we come to the time of Yao 
fourth of the "Five Great Rulers." The simple patriarchal 
form of government developed into a government by the people. 
This administration was a great success for an important 
appointment was never made without the consent of the feudal 
lords. 

Shun the successor of Yao canie at the time that 
the wars of conquest gave the successful chieftain increased 
powers, and they naturally began to exercise regal powers. 
It was during this time that we see the beginning of what 
afterward developed into the "Feudal System" of government. 
To some of the great chieftains who had distinguished them- 
selves in wars for their country, authority was given to rule 
over portions of the kingdom, and to exercise the rights of 
feudal princes. However aU land was held as a gift from the 
Ruler, and a portion of the produce was required by him for 
taxes. According to the "Shu-Ching" there was a five-fold 
division of territory. Hawks-Pott says, "The Capital was 
fixed at the center of five concentric squares of different sizes, 
enclosed one within another. The land in closest proximity 
to the capital was the 'Royal Domain.' It extended in all 
directions for five hundred lis or one hundred and sixty-six 
English miles. On this land, those living nearest tp the capital 
paid the heaviest, and those at the greatest distance, the hghtest 
taxes. Next to this was the land known as the "Region of 
Nobles 'Tenure,' which consisted of lands allotted to the Great 
Officers, the Barons, and the Princes of the Kingdom. This 
also extended in all directions five hundred lis. Outside of this 
was the land known as the Region of 'Tranquil Tenure,' ex- 
tending five hundred lis in aU directions, three hundred lis being 
set apart for the encouragement of literary instruction, and two 
hundred for the warriors who were to defend the country from 
the encroachments of external enemies. Outside of this was 
the land allotted to foreigners, that is, tribes that had submitted 
to China, this was called the 'Domain of Restraint.' To this 
territory convicts were transported, and lastly — there was the 
territory known as the "Wild Domain,' occupied by subdued 
tribes and banished felons." To Shun also belongs credit for 
the rule that a feudal prince should report in person every year 
to tlie royal court, and the overlord make a tour of inspection 
every fifth year. 
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On the death of Shun, Yii was raised to the throne, 
and became the first ruler of the Hsia Djniasty, the first regular 
Chinese Dynasty. Yii divided the kingdom into nine instead 
of eleven provinces. He also inaugurated a system of taxation 
known as the "Tribute System." Each able bodied man 
received fifty mow of land which he cultivated, paying for the 
use of the land with the produce obtained from five mow of land. 

We will now pass over the periods until we come to the 
Shan or Yin Dynasties, when land was allotted as fol- 
lows — nine squares of equal size, each containing one hundred 
mow (about sixteen acres), were apportioned to eight ^amUies. 
Each family was entitled to cultivate a square, and the ninth 
square was cultivated in common, the resulting produce being 
paid as tax to the government. This was called the "aid 
system." 

After the Shan Dynasty, the next reference to feudal 
government was during the reign of Woo, or Wu Wang 
the first of the Chow Dynasty. He the Martial King, seized 
the reins of the government but did not intend to destroy the 
work of Shang, but rather to keep all of the latter's good work, 
however, he made one grave error when he re-estabhshed the 
five orders of nobiUty, and allotted the holders of these orders 
enough land for their maintainance. This was simply another 
phase of feudalism with all of its evils. Going still further in his 
generosity, probably too with selfish motives, he bestowed large 
principalities upon his own relatives and also on the descendants 
of former emperors — thus hoping to gain their loyalty. The 
outcome was seventy-one governments, whi:h very soon 
became independent and waged war upon each other. 

During this time records were kept of the most important 
vassal state transactions. Many dialects were spoken, the 
writing was similar. The feudal princes ruled over territories 
which roughly corresponded to the Northern provinces now in 
existence. They fought back and forth with each other and 
with the Eniperor for supremacy. The half dozen stronger 
states the Chinese called the "Great Powers" and between these 
were minor states. First one "Great Power" became ruler, and 
then another; alliances were made, offensive and defensive; 
minor Powers rose and fell; the Emperor was defied, and bar- 
barian aid (chiefly Thibetan) was called upon; and finally the 
vassal states openly assumed independent status. 

Bing, in his history says that the feudal system was the 
outcome of tribal government of the early ages, but was perfect- 
ed by the Duke of Chow, Wu Wang's younger brother, who 
introduced five orders of nobility — dukes, marquises, earls, 
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viscounts, and barons. A duke or marquis was entitled to rule 
over a territory one hundred lis square, an earl over seventy 
lis square, and a viscount or baron over fifty lis square. These 
were classified as first, second, and third states respectively. 
States where area was less than fifty lis square had no direct 
representation at the court of the King and were obUged to 
send their tribute through a neighboring first class state. 
There were nine regions in the state, each one being one thou- 
sand lis square. Each region with the exception of the territory 
reserved for the domain of the King, contained thrty, first class; 
sixty, second class; and one hundred and twenty, third class; 
or a total of two hundred and ten feudal states. 

By the time the Chow djmasty had begun, the Chinese 
civilization had already begun to take on definite characteristics. 
The government was under the Emperor, who was called the 
"Son of Heaven," the power of the state being in his hands. 
The state, as said before, was divided into hereditary principali- 
ties, over which the succeeding emperors exerted less and less 
authority. People were living a quiet agricultural life, making 
us3 of irrigation, intensive farming, and had worked out a careful 
system of land tenure. Religion consisted of the worship of 
spirits and natural objects of the earth, air and water; ancestor 
veneration and a partial belief in a Supreme Being. The family 
was the strongest social unit, which is true through all succeed- 
ing generations. 

One characteristic of the Chinese was the lack of Nation- 
alism. This may have been the cause of their partial acqui- 
escence in feudalism. There was racial consciousness and pride, 
but httle of that patriotism which makes men die for their 
country. One part of the Empire might be at war and another 
part be indifferent or perhaps even aiding the enemy. This 
was no doubt due, to a great extent, to the lack of communica- 
tion between the different parts of the country and to the dif- 
ferent dialects used, maldng it almost impossible to com- 
municate either by travel or by conversation. 

Whatever may be the opinion of succeeding ages concerning 
this system, the Chow dynasty certainly reaped much benefit 
from "The Wall of Feudal States around the House of the King," 
built by the Duke of Chow. It was the armies of these states 
that saved it from the horrors of a barbarian invasion, and when ■ 
its power had sunk to the lowest ebb, jealousy among these 
feudal states prolonged its existence. 
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FEUDALISM, AN ADVANCE OR A RETROGRESSION? 

Mes. W. W. Baetlett 



LIST OF CHOW KINGS— 685-249 B. C. 

{The Chow rulers never used the discredited title of 
Emperor.) 

Hsi Wang 681-677 Wuen Wang 475-469 

Hui Wang 676-652 Ching Ting Wang. 468-441 

Siang Wang 65 1-619 K'au Wang 440-426 

K'ing Wang 618-613 Wei Li Wang 425-402 

K'warig Wang . . 612-607 An Wang 401-376 

Ting Wang 606-586 Li Wang 335-369 

Keen Wang 585-572 Hien Wang 368-321 

Ling Wang 571-545 Chin Tsing Wang . 320-315 

King Wang 544-520 Nang Wang 314-256 

King Wang . . . .519-476 Tung Chow Kun. . 

Prince of Eastern Chow . 255-249 
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/. Introduction. 

A. — An old Chinese proverb states that if you wish to be 
acquainted with the past, you must read five cartloads of books. 
If any one doubts this statement let him study the Chow Period 
of Chinese history. 

Authorities differ in the classification of this dynasty which 
is the longest of any recorded (covering eight hundred and 
seventy -five years). Some students place the first part of 
Chow History in the semi-historical period. Hirth makes a 
distinction between chronology and history. He thinks that 
dates in the Chow era may be faulty but that we can depend 
on the main facts recorded. But we can say that Chow re- 
cords stand at the dawn of letters. 

As yet the feudal period is almost an unexplored era of 
Chinese history to Western students. Martin says that this 
feudahstic period awaits the advent of a writer of deep insight 
and comprehensive grasp. He expressed the hope that some 
future Chinese scholar will show the world that feudalism was a 
conspicuous stage in the development of China. 

Historiographers were very important officers of the Chow 
dynasty. We read of chroniclers of Daily Records, of Contem- 
porary History, of Dynastic History, and Military History. 
Historiographers of the Left recorded speeches-charges etc., 
while those of the Right recorded deeds and (extra copies) of 
documents etc. These men were stern and inflexible in dealing 
with facts. Old annals, as research progresses, are daily found 
to be far more trustworthy than was ever expected to be the 
case. Moreover each feudal state had its Recorders, its Spring 
and Autumn Annals. In all this voluminous historical literature 
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(more than any nation on earth) the history of the Chow period 
is a veritable Chinese puzzle. Why? One reason is that events 
are dated with reference to the, age of the dynasty of Chow or 
to the reigns of its Kings. In each feudal state events were 
recorded with reference to the years of their princes or to a 
well known contemporary happening. For example, the date 
of the birth of the eldest son of the Marquis of Wei is stated 
as the same year that Han Siuen Tze became chief Minister of 
Ch'in and went among the other states paying comphmentary 
visits. The second reason is that we find ten or twelve different 
names for the same man. With these handicaps in recording 
facts we can understand the seeming contradictions and 
anachronisms in the annals. 

If one could procure five cart loads of books on this feudal 
period, I doubt if all the perplexing problems could be settled. 
Many records were lost as the ages passed. Mencius complained 
that feudal princes often destroyed the records of the previous 
princes that the past might be blotted out so that they could the 
better carry out their own designs and purposes. But oppos- 
ing these drawbacks, extraordinary provision was made for 
purifying the stream of history. Sages were raised up to revise 
the annals of preceding centuries. Two of the sages worked 
on the Chow records, namely, Confucius and Sze Ma Ch'ien. 

One fact necessary to keep in mind in studjdng this feuda- 
listic period is the reality that Chinese history forms a stream 
apart, which has not in any way affected the state of the 
Western world or been affected by it. 

B. — There are two possible ways to present this feudal 
period. To give: — 

1. A detailed study of the age — that means the giving as 
complete a catalogue as possible of the petty states, and there 
are one hundred and twenty-four of them; the listing of all the 
rulers of these small states and by actual count we have 
four hundred and fifty -three of them; and the working out 
the causes and results of all wars of the period. If such a 
comprehensive treatise were possible to write, it would 
embrace at least the pages of a vohime. 

2. A bird's eye view of the general movements of the history 
of that time; and an interpretion of the records which patriotic 
men have collected, sages revised, and handed down to us. 

The second method will be used in this paper. 

//. The History of the Period. 

A. — Mrs. Dickerson's paper covered the Patriarchal Age of 
Chow history. Keep clearly in mind that there is a great 
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difference between the China of the Hia and Shang dynasties 
and the country of China. The former was a very small 
state. The country of China was a land of city states, 
many not Chinese. IMr. Liang Chi Chao, one of the 
Chinese representatives at the Paris Conference in 1919, 
states that in these early centuries there were in the 
Yangtse and Hwang-ho Valleys no less than 5000-6000 small 
states. One authority tells us that 1773 tribes units joined the 
Chinese state to make Wu Wang King, in 1 122 B. C. He secured 
the adhesion of these numerous states and vassal princes and 
conquered China by invitation much like William III accepted 
the conquest of the British Isles. As King, Wu Wang, like 
Lear, acted unwisely in giving so much away. He established 
and gave fifteen fiefs to his brothers and forty to his relatives, 
according to one authority. MacCowan says he made eighteen 
large states and seventy-two smaller ones, many of which he 
gave to representatives of former royal houses. Legge refuses 
to state exact numbers but just says "many." Thus we see 
that some of the Chinese states were detached tribes and some, 
(like those of Greece,) were the fragments of a dismtergrated 
empire inheriting laws and civilization from a common model 
as the States of modern Europe inherited those of Rome. 
This latter class of states developed into the orthodox states 
of the feudal era — all others were unorthodox states. But all 
trace origin to same old legendaiy rulers. All went smoothly 
so long as there was gratitude to the Chow state for what she 
had given them, and unagressiveness on the part of barbarian 
states. But unfortunately the successors of Wu Wang were 
not strong men. Chow Kings inspected their states more or 
less regularly every twelve years. When a King found 
a state reclaiming new land, old fiefs well cultivated and the 
aged nourished and worthy honored, he rewarded the prince 
with an addition to this territory at his next durbar. If the 
King on the other hand found the land wild or overrun with 
weeds, the old neglected and the worthy unhonored, and offices 
fiUed with hard tax-gatherers, the prince was reprimanded at 
the next durbar. Non-attendance at court was visited by 
degradation of rank, loss of territory and if persisted in, by 
removal from government and banishment. But the weakness 
of this system was the weakness of the king so that the execution 
of these duties gradually came to rest with the council of princes. 
Hence the unity of the Chinese people under this dynasty came 
to be constricted to a religious and formal co-operation rather 
than an eflfective political union. The Chow King as the Son 
of Heaven offered sacrifices for all the people. He was the high 
priest of the nation and as such the people reverenced him and 
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allowed him an over-lordship in all Chinese affairs. But the 
imperial rulers were chiefly exercised in making rituals, molding 
forms and designing customs and offering sacrifices. (Every 
action according to forms.) 

The Chow King had at least forty-three different sacrifices 
to offer. These were divided into three classes of rank. 

Class I — Six sacrifices — three days fast. 

Class II — Nine sacrifices — two days fast. 

Class III — Twenty-eight sacrifices — one day fast. 

Total of sixty-four fast days a year and a few usually 
added for extraordinary occasions. 

B. — Let us now center our attentions on the Chinese feudal 
system. If you associate the term feudalism with system 
order, precision etc., the study of Chinese feudalism wUl greatly 
disappoint you. H. G. Wells says "We use the term feudal 
system for convenience sake but with a degree of impropriety. 
The system was not systematic in China. It was coiifusion 
roughly organized. Great diversity prevailed every where. 
We find different facts and customs in every lor^lship, determin- 
ed by local custom." 

In China the theory of feudalism was super-imposed upon 
established facts. The reality of the system was its voluntary 
co-operation. The personal note of the system was loyalty. 
"The feudal state was one in which private law had usurped the 
place of public law" says one authority. But Wells criticises 
this statement by saying that it is truer to say that public law 
had failed and vanished and private law had come in to fill the 
vacuum. Public duty had become private obligation. 

The government was primitive and undifferentiated in these 
early days. Its chief and almost only organ was the court 
formed of the state vassals. This court was the judiciary, 
legislative and administrative power in the land. It -was of 
course presided over by the King of Chow. The durbars were 
wonderful royal occasions. The states brought great costly 
gifts to their sovereign. He in turn gave magnificent gifts and 
tracts of his royal domains to worthy nobles who had done him 
special services or deserved special reward for diligence. He 
forgave debts due the government and remitted burdensome 
requirements. This was the time for grand military reviews 
for state marriages, (and it is interesting to note that at such a 
time fathers of barbarian brides were innobled for the occasion 
and then the title would be jealously retained. From discrip- 
tions of women's dresses etc. in the odes one could almost think 
that they had a fashion reporter at these Durbars. We read 
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of prancing horses, jewelled chariots, silken banners, and flags, 
regalia of all kinds and descriptions, daring charioteers praised 
for their skill and speed in the races and archers honored for 
their rapidity, skill and ability to hit the target. The most 
rigid ceremonial regulated everything, and it was a capital 
ofl'ence to bring in any innovations. 

We cannot go so far as to say that this court of assembled 
vassals worked out a constitution but they did have laws or 
customs which they were supposed to follow. Here are some 
of them. 

1. Each state was given considerable Hberty ia the ad- 
ministration of its own internal affairs, and in its relation to the 
other states. 

2. Each state was to be content with its own allotment of 
territory and not to infringe on the territory of neighbors. 

3. Each state was to maintain a good mutual understand- 
ing by means of court visits and visits of friendship or compli- 
ment to other states. 

4. Each state was to interchange communications on all 
important events occurring within its borders. 

5. No noble was entitled to more than one thousand war 
chariots. 

6. Any breaking of the peace or unjust attack of one state 
by another was to be represented to the royal court, and the 
King would then call into the field the forces and deal justice 
after consulting with all the princes as to what course he should 
pursue. 

But this beautiful theory of government presupposed a 
wonderful freedom from jealousy and ambition on the part of 
the feudal states and no overwhelming superiority of force on 
the part of the King. And neither of these things existing, the 
constitution of the Kingdom was, almost from the first a dead 
letter. Instead of harmony and preferring one another, we 
find biting and devouring one another until in spite of custom 
and ritual "Might took the place of Right." 

At one Durbar, Chin brought Lu to account for acquiring 
territory unjustly. (Lu had the reputation of being a rapacious 
bribe taker). Lu in her defense reminded Chin how she had 
grown step by step by unjust seizure of land. Chin acknowl- 
edged aU that Lu accused her of, but said "Who can call us to 
account for what we have done. Who is there who can punish 
us." Statesmen were ever ready to talk of the fundamental 
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principles of justice, benevolence and loyalty but this process 
of spoliation went on and on and the numbers of States decreas- 
ed. "The simple plan that they should take, who have the 
power, and they should keep who can," Seems to express the 
spirit of the age. 

The burdens of military equipment rested with the people. 
Every unit of five hundred and twelve families was required 
to furnish four horses, one chariot, three charioteers, seventy- 
two foot soldiers and twenty-five other men. We read of 
forced marches, night attacks in which the Chinese soldiers are 
gagged with a kind of wooden bit to prevent talking in the 
ranks. In battle line, the bowmen took their place on the 
left flank, the spearmen on the right while the center was 
occupied by chariots. The iron headed clubs which the foot 
soldiers used were five to six feet long and weighed twelve to 
fifteen pounds. They used ancestral tablets in battle as the 
Hebrews used the ark. Princes and regular warriors wore 
helmets and bucklers. On the banners were tribal emblems — 
serpents, birds, etc. Little bells were attached to them. The 
Royal standards of coxurt had the dragon images. Princes 
of the blood had larger flags. The Chief of the squadron had 
a special emblem. 

Before a battle the warriors excited one another by mock 
combats. The feeble always watched the luggage, victors took 
few prisoners and killed all but a few kept as servants. 

Martin declares that laws existed in war as well as in peace 
even though they were systematically trampled on. According 
to him, some of these laws are as follows: 

1. Persons and property of non-combatants were to be 
respected. \ 

2. They could not attack any enemy without first sound- 
ing the drums and giving him time to prepare for defence. 

3. For war "you must have a cause that may be named," 
(note power of pubhc opinion and justice of cause based on 
acknowledged standards of right). 

4. Balance of power was a just cause of war. 

6. Rights of neutrals were admitted. A state had the 
right to reject the overtures of both parties. 

6. Parleys were to be conducted and terms of peace 
arranged under the shelter of a banner of truce upon which two 
words inscribed — "Stop fighting." 
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There is a striking difference between Chinese and Euro- 
pean feudalism to which I want to call your attention. In 
both civilizations the land was the property of the sovereign. 
But in China there has never been a class of great land owners 
renting their land to tenants who become virtual slaves. This 
fact h»s been a great advantage to China. Subjects were 
allowed to claim lots on payment of a tax (a certain percent of 
the harvest). This tax may be regarded as the back bone of 
Chinese finance. They taxed themselves. Each man came into 
possession of land at twenty. At the age of sixty his fields 
reverted to the government. He was not allowed to sell his plot 
of ground. The Chinese land has always been cut up into small 
holdings and cultivated intensively. There have never been 
any great permanent estates in China. In practice a father 
divided his land among his sons (equivalent to states giving 
sons land). When a piece of land by repeated division grew 
too small to sustain a man, it was passed to a brother and the 
former owner drifted to one of the great towns. From this 
class came the canal diggers, wall builders and soldiers. (Status 
of land did not change in Changing China. Democratic tend- 
ency noted in feudalism as well as in old Imperialism.) 

Another thing which should be mentioned in a study of the 
development of the social structure of feudalistic China is the 
immense power exercised by the educated class. Instead of 
finding superority exercised by the soldiers or the great land 
owners, as in European feudalism, we find the mandarin 
scholar, the most honored man in the community. The fol- 
lowing is a system of schools worked out in this Chow period by 
the mandarins. With the central authority gradually weak- 
ening we have no way of knowing how generally these recom- 
mendations were adopted in the different states. The plan 
follows : 

1. A primary school for every twenty-five families. 

2. A higher school was organized for every five hundred 
families. 

3. A college was founded for a community of twelve 
thousand and five hundred. 

A boy was supposed to start to school when he was eight. 
The curriculum consisted of ritual, music, archery, horseman- 
ship, literature, and mathematics. (Schools were for all.) 

Those early days of feudalism were palmy days. The 
family of states were united by the ties of races, literature and 
religion. They carried on active intercourse, commercial and 
political. Forms of courtesy used, indicated an elaborate 
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civilization. They interchanged embassies and entered into 
treaties which were deposited in safe keeping in a sacred place 
called "Meng Fu" (Place of Treaties). In Annals one hun- 
dred and five meetings of Princes are recorded at which eighty- 
three covenants were made. Balance of power was studied 
and more or less practiced. Combinations of states were made 
to check the agressions of the strong and to protect the rights 
of the weak. The Kiug was the supreme authority in all 
questions of ceremony. He was also a bond of sympathy be- 
tween these old states, which felt at enmity with all outside 
the pale of their civilization. For barbarians were beginning 
to be assimulated in border states then. 

The personal intercourse of sovereign and princes forms a 
striking feature in the history of the times. Their frequent 
interchange of visits indicates a degree of mutual confidence 
which speaks volumes for the pubhc sentiment. Confucius in 
his Annals, giving the history of Lu, records fifty-three 
ofl&cial visits to other states, sixty-nine official visits to 
Lu by noblemen, besides thirteen visits of Kings messengers 
to Lu. Schools of one state were often largely frequented 
by students from other states. All prominent public men 
in all states knew each other. They formed the ehte society. 
Notice however that there was no caste system, the highest 
honors were within the reach of the humblesest person if he 
proved himself efficient, but a narrow aristocratic circle 
among whose members the craft of government, the knowledge 
of letters and the- hereditary right to expedit office was in- 
herited, naturally grew up, in spite of an undercurrent of 
democracy which runs through this early Chinese history. 
Mencius placed the people first, the gods second, and the 
Sovereign third, in national importance. Public schools 
were for all, no select schools for the nobility. The people 
were consulted in cases of punishment for minor offences. 
The people's verdict was final. All subjects were equal before 
the law but members of the imperial house and administrative 
officers enjoyed the privilege of being punished behind the 
scenes so that the dignity of their position might be maintained. 

C. — The era from about 685-403 B. C. we have called the 
period of co-ordinated states. At the close of this period, 
however, these states contended for complete independence. 
This- was the time of the Great Protectors. 

We will open the discussion of this period of two hundred 
years by giving the code of recognized rules for the regulation 
of inter-course by means of diplomatic envoys according to 
W. A. P. Martin. 
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1. Envoys had no extra territoriality privileges. But 
sanctity of an ambassador's person was fully admitted in 
theory, but frequently violated in practice. 

2. There were no ministers plenipotentiary. The Sover- 
eign of a state always held himself free to disavow the acts of his 
representative whenever it might suit his policy so to do, 

3. There were no resident ministers, all were envoys 
extraordinaries. But often occasions arose so that they had 
to extend their stay for months. Public servants travelled a 
great deal hence good roads. 

Thus we see that the Political relation of the states of 
ancient China afford a remarkable analogy to those of the States 
of modern Europe. Diplomacy seemed to turn on the question 
of furthering or checking the progress of one power which 
appeared to aim at universal dominion. Jealousy was the 
main cause of frequent war. All wanted advancement, all 
desired pre-eminence in the family of states. And war was the 
means used to this end. An insult to a state agent was often 
sufficient cause for declaring war. Feudalism grew more bold 
and arrogant as the number of feudal lords decreased. As 
time advanced the general weKare of the Kingdom was con- 
sidered by few of the princes. The King held court at Lo-Yang 
not the capital but because it was central to all states, but the 
Statesmen continued to lose respect for his wishes and heeded 
his orders less and less, unless they saw some chance for seK 
advancement. In Vol. XXI of the Chinese Recorder we found 
a story of Chinese feudal times which I wish everyone of you 
could read. It traces the career of Earl Tsong of Sung, — a 
strong typical stateman of his time. This earl fell into the 
habit of not going to the court to pay his respects to the King 
nor did he bear his share of government expense which his 
position required of him, but he kept spies there. He suffered 
nothing to take place at the court without his knowledge. 
The King was not strong enough to punish him, in fact he dared 
not even charge him with anything. He dared not even offend 
him. 

Imagine the tension and suspense in the country when a 
prince was murdered, let us say. For princes and nobles of the 
different states intermarried. And the politicians of all states 
knew each other and were beginning to become suspicious of 
each other etc. At such a time everyone was in a state of 
excitement. Revolution in one state affected adjoining states. 
All politicians speculated as to the results of events and how 
they would affect different states etc. As feudalism advanced 
most of the leaders of the nation appear to be bold, unscrupulous 
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men, keeping faith only when it was to their own advantage, 
ever ready for any enterprise that would enlarge their states, or 
increase their power in the Kingdom. We ask ourselves — 
in such a condition of affairs — ^How was the first Protector 
recognized and what did he do for the states. Mencius in three 
places speaks with great scorn of the sham goodness of all the 
Protectors, but it is surely true that at least two of these men 
were great men. Duke Huan of Ch'i and Duke Wan of Chin. 
They not only protected Chow but later kept the dynasty alive. 

Duke Huan of Ch'i (Shantung) was a scientific reasoner 
and practical statesman. His chief aim was the economic 
development of the nation. He can be regarded as the, oldest 
statistician of all nations, for he collected facts for the purpose 
of government administration. He opened up the salt industry. 
Many states depended on the supply from Ch'i. This monopoly 
became, a source of great wealth. Legge tells us that Huan 
and his excellent Prime Minister Kuan-tze used this govern- 
ment income to strengthen the resources of the Ch'i state and 
then proceeded to cultivate the good will of aU their neighbors. 
Ch'i's territories were extended, its industries cultivated, and 
its levies well trained. The natural result was that it became 
the asylum of the fugitive and the helper of the weak and op- 
pressed. Gradually its pre-eminence was recognized by all and 
Huan, whenever there was occasion, would assemble several of 
the other princes and preside among them — On such occasions 
all pledged by covenant to observe the statutes of Chow and 
take common measures against the unruly. By and by the 
King of Chow acknowledged the position which Huan had 
secured for himself and gave him the title of "President of 
Covenants" and put upon him the authority of dealing in the 
royal name with all refractory vassals. The magnanimous 
Huan was the ^ower behind the Chow throne for 43 years. 
After his death, his sons quarrelled over the succession and other 
states overthrew the President of Ch'i. But Huan had created 
the idea of such an institution ("President of Covenants"). 
It now became fanuliar throughout the Kingdom and one 
prince after another endeavored to assert the title for himself. 

Duke Sing of Sung, 650-631 B. C. tried to follow the 
great Duke Huan. But the records seem to indicate that he 
failed to get the effective support of the other Chinese Princes, 
so his power did not last long. (Not recognized by Chow). 

On the Marquis Wan of Chin, Huan's mantle fell. 636-628 
B..C. Hirth gives us a thrilling account of his romantic life. 
Fleeing from home at an early age he was a sojourner in all 
the great states of the time. When he was made Marquis of 
Chin he was an old man and only lived eight years longer. But 
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in that time he accompUshed much for his native state and 
for China. The oppcfftunity which brought him to the front 
was the rescue of the captured Chow King, who had taken a 
vassals rice field to include it in his own Park. (This is 
the Chinese version of the Naboth vineyard dispute. This 
incident shows the pettiness of the ancient state horizon.) 

632 B. C. is the date of the great battle of Ch'ong P'u in 
which Chin fought against Ch'u. It was the struggle of civiliza- 
tion against barbarism, a time of imminent peril. Parker 
thinks the Marquis Wan saved China from becoming a Tartar 
Kingdom then. He became the Theodoric of China. After 
his signal victory the King made him President of the States 
and conferred on him aU insignia of the appointment. The 
following winter, he had a great durbar at which he required the 
presence of the King. At this general meeting he treated the 
Chow King as a puppet. (Authorities seem to agree that if 
he had been a younger man that Chow would have been swallow- 
ed up then.) No other protector able to impart a lasting 
prestige to his state at all comparable to that which Wan 
gave Chin. She enjoyed pre-eminence for one hundred years. 

Duke Mu of Ch'in was the fourth Protector. 629-621 
B. C. He was a wonderful leader in his state but his influence 
was not felt in aU country, (not recognized by Chow). 

Viscount Chwang of Ch'u was the fifth leader. 613-591 
B. C. (Change term of Protector to Dictator now.) This 
state was noted for its treachery and roguery. She played 
the double role of a progressive, agressive independent local 
empire and a Chinese federal province when it was to her 
interest. Her relation to the rest of China was very much 
like that of Macedonia to Greece. 

Parker names two more Protectors and says they were 
official though never counted among the five. They are: 

King of Wu. His state is not mentioned until five hundred 
and eighty-five. It had advanced in civihzation very rapidly. 
It had one hundred years of international life. 

King Kon Chren of Yuen in four hundred and seventy- 
three took protectorship from Wu when he literally annihila- 
ted Wu Yueh capital was Shaohing. 

Of the Protectors of China all were either haK-barbarians 
or had passed through the crucible of barbarian ordeals. Legge 
thinks that the system of presiding chiefs of leading states did 
in a degree mitigate the evils of the prevaUing disorder. And 
yet the system surely increased the misery that abounded. 
It greatly increased the expenditures of the smaller states. 
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For example — all states had to pay dues to the King of Chow. 
We read of instances where messengers were sent from the Chow 
court to states to beg for money and other supplies. States had 
also to meet the requisitions of the ruling States and some times 
more than one at the same time. There are many allusions 
to the arbitrariness and severity of those requisitions. Here 
this petition sent by Ching State: "Formerly the Son of Heaven 
regulated the amount of our contribution according to the 
Rank of our State. Oiu^ state ranks as the territory of an earl 
(Class II) or baron (Class III) and yet its contribution is now on 
the scale of a duke or a marquis (Class I). There is no regular 
rule for what we have to pay and when our small State fails in 
rendering what is required, it is held to be an offender. When 
our contributions and offerings have no limit set to them, we 
have only to wait for our ruin." 

In this state of affairs, why was the powerless Chow dynasty 
allowed to continue its nominal rule? Not enough Barbarians 
had been assimilated into the Chinese States yet to overthrow 
it. And a certain loyalty of the old states based on the 
traditional ancestral worship counteracted the desire to revolt. 
"We have to do as our ancestors did," the people argued, "and 
since they obeyed the ancestors of our present sovereign, 
we have to be loyal to him." Interference with this time 
honored belief would have amounted to a rupture in the nation's 
religious relations and as long as the people looked upon the 
Emperor as the Son of Heaven, his moral power would almost 
outweigh strong armies sent against him in rebellion. Princes 
could not turn the people against their King yet, but as the years 
advanced the Chow King had nothing to depend on but this 
spontaneous loyalty of the people which finally decayed 
when enough barbarian blood had been assimulated into the 
nation. 

Party history is interesting in this age. Confucius was 
the leader of the orthodox conservative party. His doctrines 
tended to support the maintenance of central power. His 
advise to the people was "Return to the customs and feelings 
of the good old days. ' ' This federalist or legalist party (motto — 
All the China's) advocated the enforcement of severe laws by the 
Chow Kings as the only means of securing peace. But as the 
Chow King had little or no actual power they could not enforce 
severe laws. 

The radical unorthodox or anti-Confucian party split aft«r 
a few years. This powerful party received its chief nourishment 
of course from the Tartar elements in the populations. They 
were a big factor in the politics of the empire. The fighting . 
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of these two new parties paved the way toward the final ex- 
tinction of Chow. We will discuss these two wings of the 
radical party later. 

The orthodox states included the old family states and 
people of piu-e Chinese stock. They excelled in ritual and 
literary pursuits. They were unwarhke in proportion to the 
absence of foreign blood in their veins but they were past masters 
in casuistic diplomacy. They lived in the past. They were 
ignorant of every thing but the bare names of all the regions 
surrounding them. The best example of an orthodox state 
was Lu, a petty state but it was the most highly cultivated 
and may be considered as almost equal to the imperial capital 
in matters of ritual sacrifice, music, deportment etc. This 
state had special privileges, such as the right to use the imperial 
music of all past dynasties and it had the custody of ancient 
objects, the bow and sceptre etc. Early rulers were advisors 
at the imperial court and ruled the fief from a distance. She 
never was strong enough to be a Protector State — not popular 
enough, so she finally became a henchman to Ch'i. Rulers 
of Lu finally lost control of their government. The people 
refused to follow them. 

"How slow are they of Lu — 

They wake not, though years go 
And make us travel so — 
'Tis their scholars with their books 
That thus troubles our States." 

The unorthodox states were of course the border barbarian 
states. Between these extreme types there were all shades of 
semi-barbarian or semi-civilized states. 

The fighting instincts all lay with these new Chinese, these 
invigorated with fresh barbarian blood. We have the record 
of a letter which the King wrote to one of the half -Chinese States 
in which he says "I know you are busy taking care of the 
savages you have on hand at present." The Hunnish people 
yielded to the influence of old imperiaUsm without acquiring 
a sense of its unity. Border feudal princes learning by degrees 
what a helpless and powerless personage the Emperor had 
become, lost no time in turning the novel situation to their own 
advantage. They simply came in and made independent feudal 
states as Goths and Vandals did hundreds of years later in 
Europe. As early as 771 B. C. a barbarian horde was in actual 
possession of the Eastern Capital and the Emperor was a 
refugee pleading for re-instatement at the hands of his own 
vassals. 
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Besides the fact that the Chow Kings were weak, circum- 
stances were against them. The fact that the Einperors own 
dominion (all he had left) was centrally situated and smrounded 
by orthodox states, prevented her from participating in the 
general aggrandisement of China. Increase of territory, 
population and prestige had become the privilege of boundary 
states. 

This period of the five leaders is full of romance — examples 
of heroism, diplomatic skill, and philosophical equanimity as 
well SLS the war, intrigue, murder, lust and deception. In this 
period virtuous magistrates repressed crime and hcentiousness. 
Officers of character complain that men of principle suffer while 
worthless men escape punishment. Many of the nobility were 
frivolous and seemed to care more for displaying their robes 
than attending to the duties of government. Hence we read 
of lazy office holders who feed at public expense, etc. Literature 
rose and sages appeared. Civilization as the Chinese think, 
attained its acme then and to this day they remain under the 
domination of the rules and ideals of the Chow period. War 
and work were the order of the day. People enjoyed life only 
at the price of perpetual vigilance. It is interesting to note 
that the site of the city of Shanghai was given as a fief by the 
King of Chow to Ch'un Shen in this period. This fief first 
belonged to Wu states, then to Yueh state and finally to the 
conquering Ch'u state. Ch'un Shen (oldest name of settlement) 
not only founded the city but opened up the Whangpoo river. 
Soochow was made a capital city in this era also 315 B. C. 

D. — The years between 544-520 B. C. were indeed darkT 
There was virtually no King in China in those days — each lord 
of each feudal State did what was right in his own eyes and 
so did the people. The Chow Kings in order to keep together 
this group of individual states constantly in danger of 
integration from strife within, were forever calling these vassal 
dukes to the capital, and making them renew with elaborate 
ceremonies their own vows of loyalty to themselves and 
treaties of aUiance with each other. Treaties of aU kinds 
knbwn to modern diplomacy were in use in ancient China. 

From the treaties given in full by Martin, the following 
Articles are taken : 

Article I The exportation of corn shall not be prohibited. 
Article II One party shall not monopolize trade to the dis- 
advantage of others. 

Article III No one shall give protection to conspiracies 
directed against the other. 
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Article IV Fugitives from justice shall be surrendered. 
Article V Mutual succor shall be given in case of famine. 
Article VI Mutual aid shall-be given in case of insurrection. 
Article VII The contracting powers shall have the same 
friends and the same enemies. 

Then comes the ratification oath sworn by both parties. 
This new treaty is the result of this convention in 654 B. C. 
called for the purposes of effecting needful reforms. 

Article I No state should change the succession to the throne 
(in states) and not raise a concubine to be a wife. 

Article II Officers should not be hereditary, proxies should 
not be permitted. Suitable men to be sought and 
found for posts. 

In addition to their treaty ratification, hostages or other 
material guarantees often were given in pledge, and often third 
parties came forward as mediators. Enlightened writers of 
that age condemned the practice of exchanging hostages on the 
ground that it tended to keep up a mutual hostility and distrust. 
Faith was urged as the cardinal virtue in all international 
transactions. Confusius said "Without a revenue and without 
an army, a state may still exist but it cannot exist without 
good faith." But even Confucius learned 'that "they who 
discuss by diplomacy should always have the support of 
military backing." The ups and downs in the life of all these 
federal states were absolutely dependent on the personal 
qualities of their leaders, and their preparedness. The pity of 
it was that diplomacy was not above criticism. Envoys went 
and came on aU occasions calling for felicitations or condolence. 
Most of these state agents were not high minded men and they 
took the opportunities afforded them to spy out the nakedness 
of the land, and urge their states to prepare for war in times of 
peace. 

It was in the midst of this darkest time, when we read of 
famines and floods, and wars that we find the record of a 
conference of more than unusual importance. Let us pause at 
the year 535 B.C. It was then that the first great disarmanient 
Conference was held. Try to realize the significance of this 
Hague Conference of powerful States. It was held at the court 
of Sung. Representatives from fourteen states were there, 
includi^ at least one Viscount from a semi-barbarian tribe. 
This group of men had to face many problems, the situation 
was very involved. Frontiers were changing, all states were 
treacherous and suspicious. All were restless. All were tired 
of waging continual war. AU were weary of groaning under the 
miseries which war occasioned. 
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This idea of a league of Nations came to Hiang Seuh, the 
minister of Sung. He presented his scheme to Ch'in and 
procured their approval to it. In Ch'in they said "War is 
destructive to the people and eats up our resources and it is the 
greatest calamity to the small state. Seuh's plan will perhaps 
turn out impracticable, but we must give it our sanction, for 
if we do not, Ch'in will do it and so improve its position with the 
states to our disadvantage." 

The Ch'in minister, Shuh Hiang, was the diplomat of the 
day. To give you an idea of the type of problem raised, let me 
relate the following : An officer of Ch'in accused the Jung 
Viscount of her recent loss of power and influence, to unfavor- 
able reports of its proceedings leaking out through this Jung 
tribe among other states. The Viscount made a good defense, 
and said in conclusion "Our food, our drink, and our clothes are 
all different from those of the Flowery States. We do not 
exchange silk or other articles with their courts. Their language 
and ours do not admit of intercourse between us and them. 
What evil is it possible for us to have done? " 

All but two states, Ch'u and Ts'iq bound themselves in a 
covenant that their should be war no more, and it was impHed 
that these two states would unite their forces to punish any 
state which should break the general peace. To assure so 
desirable an end, princes who had been in the habit of acknowl- 
edging the superiority of Ch'u should show their respect to 
Ch'in by appearing at its court, and those who had been adherents 
of Ch'in should similarly appear at the court of Ch'u. (Thus by 
diplomacy these two states refused to commit themselves and 
succeeded in receiving the homage of all the other states). 
But Ch'u displayed a fierce and unreconciliating spirit which 
promised ill for the permanency of the arrangement. However, 
the covenant was accepted with all its drawbacks. Nothing 
was said in this conference of the loyal service which was due 
from aU of them to the King of Chow. He was absolutely 
ignored. A few years later the chief minister of Sung said, 
as he cut the peace document in pieces and threw it away: "It 
is by their armies that Ch'in and Ch'u keep the small states in 
awe, and thus the states are kept quiet and do service to the 
grea.t powers receiving their own preservation and escaping ruin. 
Who can do away with the instruments of war? They have 
been long in requisition. By them the lawless are kept in awe 
and accomplished virtue is displayed. On them depends the 
preservation or the ruin of a country, and you have been seeking 
to do away with armies. Your scheme is a delusion, and there 
could be no greater offence than to lead the States astray by it." 
So ended the first attempt which was made in the world to 
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settle national disputes by Conference. However, there must 
have been a deep and wide-spread feeling of the miseries which 
it was intended to remove to secure for it even its temporary 
acceptance. 

E. — But after a few years of more or less quiet, the demon 
of war broke out again. The States were independent, but 
that did not satisfy them, they now fought for supremacy. 
Wars were carried on by different States, princes were pulled 
down and set up, States were absorbed and their names blotted 
out, all without the slightest reference to the Chow Kings. 
The only call to which all the princes responded with unanimity 
and promptness, was the call to repeal the new incursions of the 
outside Barbarians. The Chinese states of this period were 
exactly on the same footing as the German states in the early 
part of this century. The Chow emperor may be likened to the 
powerless Austrian potentates. And Prussia and other power- 
ful members of the confederation to the states of Ch'in and Ch'u, 
under whose hegemony the other feudal states ranged them- 
selves. 

It is remarkable what a large number of able men appeared 
during these later years. Their history was generally a sad 
one. By their abilities and unselfishness they would reheve 
the fortunes of the state they served and victory would crown 
their plans and the state once more hold its head proudly 
among the rest. Then someone, jealous of their success, would 
prejudice a Duke against the distinguished statesman, and he 
would be consigned to a most miserable dea,th. All generosity 
and all public faith seemed to disappear from the country in 
these interminable strifes for pre-eminent power. Now the 
number of politically important states had dwindled down to 
seven. Two states, Ch'u and Ch'in, held two-third of the land 
between them, and the other third was divided among the 
five states. It only remained for time to show which of 
these feudatories was to become sufficiently strong to absorb 
his neighbors and depose the ruUng house. 

All signs pointed to the final supremacy of Chin. She 
felt confidence of final victory. She had three securities against 
peril: her mountains, her horses, and the many troubles of Ch'u 
and Ch'in which she kept out of. But a terrible civil war (re- 
garding succession) arose in her realm, and in 451 B. C. her 
power was broken. Three years later she was divided into 
thirds, and aU three new states admitted into the family of 
states in 403 B. C. This fact indicates what a power they would 
have been united. The opportunity of leadership which she 
dissipated, Ch'in now eagerly worked for. She adopted the 
poUcy of seeking the best talent of all neighboring states for her 
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curing the services of the coming statesman and diplomat of the 
day, Su Ts'in. He had made up his mind to hang on to the 
power most likely to succeed, so proceeded to the court of Ch'in. 
But the schemes by which he tried to persuade the King of 
Ch'in to crush his rivals, made no impression and he left the 
court of Ch'in smarting under the mortification of a man who 
has been snubbed. He returned home and was ridiculed by all, 
as the would be greatest statesman who had come back a beggar. 
But he continued his studies (of men, land, military strength, 
etc.) in order to perfect himself in the diplomatic profession. 
He conceived the great plan of persuading the most powerful 
princes to enter into a confederation vs. Ch'in. This was 
directly opposed to his first intention. Having worked his way 
through numerous back doors he managed to obtain an inter- 
view with the Duke of Yen at his capital (the present Peking). 
He finally persuaded him that immediate action in forming a 
confederation vs. Ch'in was the only means to prevent the minor 
states being swallowed up by her. Hirth says "From this time 
he became one of the great men of China. He was' made Yen's 
confidential ambassador and sent from court to court. He was 
skiUful in adapting his mode of address to the disposition of 
each ruler. In one he kindles ambition, in another he awakens 
jealousy and directs it against the mighty foe. He worked on 
the fears of others while flattering their pride. This Bismarck 
of China had unprecedented diplomatic success, and became 
the President of the Sextuple Alliance vs. Ch'in. This alliance 
stipulated that whenever any one of the Six States were attacked 
by Ch'in the other five should come to the rescue and that if 
one of the contracting states should refuse the call the other 
states should punish it with their united forces. The following 
states were in this alliance : 

Yen, Chau, Han, ,Wei, Chi, Ch'u. Su Ts'in served these 
states and promoted equally the interests of all so well that for 
fifteen years the army of Ch'in did not dare show itself. 

These six anti-Ch'in states made up the Perpendicular 
Uqionists (Peace) Party, the wing of the unorthodox Party 
which desired peace. Ch'in headed an alliance working for 
East and West Alliances. This was called the horizontal 
Unionist Alliance and their adherents were the back bone of the 
War Party. The diplomat who headed this last party was 
Chang I, second in the list of International Statesmen of ancient 
China. With wicked skill, fed by personal bitterness against 
Su, he sowed discord among the members of the Eastern League, 
and contrived to keep Su in a perpetual state of anxiety. This 
struggle was between the centripetal and centrifugal forces of the 
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Empire, Martin points out. It was a conflict of the principles 
of feudal autonomy vs. centralization. Immediately upon Su's 
death Chang I persuaded Ch'u to abandon the confederacy and 
throw its fortunes in with Ch'in. Martin says that no transla- 
tion can do justice to Chang I's masterly argument before 
the Duke of Ch'u. His minister Ch'u Yuan tried in vain to 
keep his state from breaking away from the Peace alliance, 
and when he failed, he drowned himself. It is for him the 
people today hold the Dragon Festival. Poem of his 
"Sadness of Separation" is beautiful. — 

Chang I then visited Han, his argument and the influence 
of Ch'u's stand, succeeded in detaching the prince of that state 
from the confederacy. 

Now when the state of Ch'in saw the value of the services" 
of Chang I, it encouraged him in the good work of breaking up 
the confederation. Histories tell us what he said to each prince. 
One by one aU the states which Su had so laboriously arranged 
against Ch'ia, Chang I had the satisfaction of seeing at the feet 
of his master Ch'in. 

For three hundred years leadership among the feudal states 
had been the great object of ambition. Ch'in was the last to 
erect the standard of leadership. In the following one hundred 
years she destroyed most of the old feudatories. 

In this troubled age a thu'd great diplomat, King Sun Yen, 
arose. He vigorously opposed the centralization policy of 
Chang I and after the latter's death exerted himself to resus- 
citate the six man power confederacy. tLe was elected Chan- 
cellor of this second Eastern league against Ch'in and they did 
cause Ch'in considerable worry, but they were in too weakened a 
condition to overcome her. 

In 288 B. C. the Ch'in King after adding twelve states to his 
principaHty and increasing his territory one thousand li, assumed 
the title of Western emperor, and had the audacity to send an 
embassy to King Min of Chi offering him a diploma as Eastern 
emperor. Later, King Min, with the help of four nobles, made 
an attempt to establish himself as emperor, but had to flee 
before the enemy's forces and hence lost much of his territory. 
He then advised the Duke of Chow thus : "I encourage you to 
foUow Ch'u — with it and the help of Ch'in you may enjoy a 
little rest." While Eastern states were quarrelling among 
themselves, Ch'in turned her attention to her most powerful 
opponent, Ch'u. But she was defeated by the united efforts 
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of Ch'u and Wei in 258 B. C. However, in 256 Ch'in recorded a 
great victory against Ch'u and on her way home took the Chow 
King prisoner. Six years later the Eastern Chow ruler, the 
keeper of the sacred tripods, passed those sacred vessels over 
to the Napoleon of China the ruler Ch'in. 

How it must have galled the dignified Chow King to bow 
to a Ruler of Ch'in. For Chow had invested the first leader 
of Ch'in with a small territory because he pleased him as his 
cattle tender and later as keeper of the Imperial horses. He 
was later made an earl on condition of his punishing the Tartars 
who killed a Chow King, and recovering the land. 

The history of these years seems to prove that having 
been given a number of warring states, victory came in the 
long run to declare itself in favor of that one which had the 
most extensive territory and the largest population. One 
authority states that the struggle ended more from exhaustion 
of the combatants than from any real superiority on the part 
of Ch'in, who literally waded through seas of blood to victory. 
The following are figures from realiable statistics concerning 
Ch'in wars : 

In B. C. 364 Ch'in vs. Wei 60,000 lives lost 

331 dh'in vs. Wei 80,000 lives lost 
328 Ch'in vs. Barbarians 82,000 lives lost 

314 Ch'in vs. Han 10,000 lives lost 

312 Ch'in vs. Ch'u 80,000 lives lost 

307 Ch'in vs. Han 60,000 lives lost 

304 Ch'in vs. Ch'u 20,000 lives lost 

275 Ch'in vs. Wei 40,000 lives lost 

267 Ch'in vs. Chin 26,000 lives lost 

264 Ch'in vs. Han 60,000 lives lost 

260 Ch'in vs. Chai 400,000 lives lost 

256 Ch'in vs. Han 40,000 lives lost 

250 Ch'in vs. Chai 90,000 lives lost 

247 Ch'in vs. Han 30,000 lives lost 

1,400,000 fives was the price paid by Ch'in to pacify t he 
empire. (Coufing says that we can depend on these figures). 

In conclusion let us say that the period of the Contending 
or Warring States might be called the Melting Pot era of Chinese 
history. From a pofitical point of view it was a wretched time. 
Some of the characteristics of the period are as follows : 

1. The people had gone farther than to ignore the sacred- 
ness of the Imperial will, they had violated it. All tradition 
was broken. An instance of this Tartarization of Chinese 
culture was chronicled in Wu Lin's reign (Chow 329-299). He 
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resolved for political reasons to change even the traditional 
Chinese court dress for that of a Tartar style. The Chow court 
pleaded against it, but he answered that the manners and 
customs of antiquity were good enough for the ancients, but the 
modern man had to conform to the requirements of his time. 
This same ruler introduced cavalry in the army. Horseback 
riding was a Hunnish custom. 

2. Diplomacy took its rise in this famous dynasty which 
Martin calls the most illustrious of the twenty-four dynasties. 
Diplomacy was the leading factor in deciding the destiny of 
states. Statesmen were more conspicuous than generals and 
more influential than princes. 

3. Literary development — written language the same as 
today. The literary movements of the feudal States were 
collected for the satisfaction of the King and were again sent 
forth to the courts of the different princes and became the 
common possession of the cultivated classes throughout the 
whole country. Of the three hundred and eleven odes selected 
by Confucius out of three thousand, three hundred and six deal 
with and were written in the Chow era. Authors from twelve 
states have their Odes preserved. In the Book of Poetry, 
books III, IV and V all belong to Wei, book X and XIII belong 
to Ch'in. 

First treatise on military tactics produced in this period. 
First treatise on medicine called "Plain Questions." Four 
classifications of diseases are very interesting : 

1. Spring — headaches and neuralgia. 

2. Summer — skin diseases. 

3. Autumn — fevers and agues. 

4. Winter — ^bronchial and pulmonary complaints. 
Five flavors of medicines are : 

1. Sour — nourishing bones. 

2. Acid — nourishing muscles. 

3. Salt — nourishing blood-vessels. 

4. Bitter — nourishing general vitaUty. 

5. Sweet — nourishing flesh. 

In this treatise 72 varieties of pulse are noted. Note this 
quotation : "All the blood is under the jurisdiction of the 
heart." 

It was under this feudal system of government that the 
people of China began to possess family names. 

But we miss three things in this early civilization : 
1 — Any evidence of true rehgious feeUng. 
2 — Any appreciation of the proper social position of 

women. 
3 — Any susceptibility of chivalrous love. 
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This stage of assimilation finally saved China. It was the 
time of a giving and receiving of impressions for old Chinese and 
new Barbarians alike. "The Chinese people finally saved 
themselves by rudely thrusting aside incompetent Kings and 
fussy ritual." In this era China laid foundations and set itseK 
in the way in which she walked in 1900'. H. G. Wells says "the 
Hunnish Kingdom finally just absorbed the Chinese civiliza- 
tion." Mr. Fu says: "It was the barbarian becoming Chinezied 
as Charlemagne was a barbarian becoming Romanized." 

It was the same system of feudahsm that first'protected 
Chow that finally swallowed her up. The change in policy 
came from the change of personalities, in people and in rulers. 
Out of the fusion of Hunnish with Chinese elements arose the 
united China. (Note thatthere was no' social collapse.) 

Mr. Chen reports, after studying soTu:ces, that women 
played a great part in politics during the period even though 
status of womanhood was very low. They caused wars between 
states. Confucius disapproved of dancing girls. Because the 
Duke of Lu accepted some from the ruler of Ch'i, he left the 
states. One ruler, it is recorded, refused to send his mother as a 
I hostage. Four maimed envoys were received in Ch'in at one 
time. Because women laughed at them, a bloody war followed. 
Every feudal prince received his bride and eight other ladies at 
once. We wonder that the moral condition of the country, bad 
as it was, was not worse. The preserving salt was filial piety. 

///. Conclusion. 

To even name all the great men of these four hundred years 
is an impossibility. The state of anarchy and confusion which 
prevailed most of this time had its reUef . "As some compensation 
for the pohtical infehcities of the age, we find in this period of 
disruption of incohesion some of the greatest personalities of 
Chinese history." Men who fought with words, as Su and 
Chang I, we have already alluded to. "There can be no doubt 
that Confucius has had a greater influence on :the develop- 
ment of the Chinese national character than many emperors 
taken together. He is an essential figure to be considered in 
connection with any history of China . ' ' That he could influence 
his nation to such a degree was, it appears to Wells, due more to 
the peculiarity of the nation than to that of his own personality. 
But later philosophers arose who opposed Confucius and Lau-tze, 
thinkers became more practical, and all were allowed to think. 
With all the traces of democracy and parKamentary power, 
one ought not to be surprized to find in this age unprecedented 
freedom of thought in the ranks of thinkers and writers. The 
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most heretical views on state and private life were advanced 
and gained public adherence. Certain doctrines became the 
fashion and these temporarily overshadowed the sages of old. 

The philosopher Ymig Chu impressed Hirth as one of the 
most original thhikers China has produced. He did not study 
old books like Confucius, but the world and human nature. 
We might call him a Bolshevik, declares one author, for he held 
very extraordinary theories of a socialistic and communistic 
character. For example, he argued that if all laws were abroga- 
ted, crime must cease, and he showed that if all weights and 
measures were abolished the people could not cheat each other. 
Hirth thinks that his doctrines were important links in that 
process of decay which brought about the fall of the Chow 
d3niasty and the ultimate victory of the principle which cul- 
minated in the burning of the sacred books. The Spirit of the 
Age was characterized by ruthless contempt for the sacredness 
of tradition. 

Mo Ti was an independent thinker in regard to observing old 
Chinese traditions but he was diametrically opposed to Yang 
Chu. He was aware of the rottenness of the Chinese State life. 
His conclusion was that all evils arise from want of mutual love. 
We can call him the forerunner of the Christian Altruist spirit. 

Chuang-tzi was an author, administrator, philosopher, 
economist and statesman. He is cited as one of the twenty-four 
examples of fihal piety. Hirth calls him a mystic moralist and 
social reformer. He determined to stem the tide of materialism 
in which men were being fast rolled to perdition, but he failed, 
of course. His writings have marvelous literary beauty and 
show much originality of thought, but no dynamic power. 

Kui-Ku-Sien Shong was a great teacher of the art of 
persuasion. Suffice it to say that the two great diplomats, 
Su Ts'in and Chang I were his pupils. 

Mencius stands out as the clearest in his judgments. He 
was decidedly loyal to the traditional position of the Emperor 
and denounced the decadence of his age as being the result of 
the neglect of loyalty. 

We have said enough to show you that the Changing China 
of the Chow djmasty was bristling with activity in all physical 
and intellectual life. 

Now with the facts of the feudalistic age before us, we 
face the question — did feudalism mean an advance or a re- 
trogression in civilization. Authorities differ. Let Confucius 
answer first. He deeply deplored the wretched state of his own 
country. 
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Mencins thought he lived in a decadent age. He declares 
that in the records there is not a single instance of a righteous 
war. The pictures which he draws of the misery of his times 
are frightful. 

iPractically all Chinese authorities are of the opinion that 
the feudalistic system was undoubtedly a bad one. 

GutslafE calls the Chow period a vicious age. He says: 
"Surely during these ages the affairs of China deteriorated. 
The vassals became brazen and considered the imperial dignity a 
lawful prize to everyone who might venture to seize upon it." 
He continued: "The evils of China's feudal system disturbed 
the welfare of the country for many centuries." 

Another authority says: "Feudalism had been to China 
the fruitful mother of Ages of Anarchy." Feudal states in- 
creased or decreased according to the vigor of the monarch or 
the ambition of the princes. 

Parker thinks that the feudaUstic wars were a blight upon 
Chinese civiUzation, akin to the bhght cast upon that of Eastern 
Europe by the unspeakable Turk. 

Legge points out that the disorder of the period was only 
the sequel of the disorder that proceeded it. He says: "The 
strongest impressionr which I receive of Chow history is one 
of the grave doubt as to most of what we are told about the 
previous dynasties of Hia and Shang." He thinks that is 
impossible that they could have held the territory occupied by 
the states of Chow for one thousand years, and that we should 
find it five or six centuries later in the condition which it is 
revealed to us by the sage and commentator. 

WeUs sees the dark side of the picture and writes that the 
Chow Period is the story of conquests after conquests, in which 
old rulers are replaced by new, etc. He continues: "There are 
set-backs, massacres, war and pestilence, but the story is, on the 
whole, one of enlargement, and achievement." 

Another authority writes that the free independent, pro- 
sperous days of Chow passed away and Shih Hwang Te did 
away with the feudal princes and formed of China a Kingdom. 

Our last quotation is from Mr. Oxenham. In his historical 
atlas of China he says: "There can be little doubt that com- 
petition in arms, in diplomacy, in mihtary discipline, in material 
civiUzation and in education caused the Chinese of that period 
to reach a very high level of abihty, of skiU and of material 
progress. We can no more wonder at the fond pride with which 
the Chinese regard that famous time than we can at the European 
for his admiration of ancient Greece and Rome." 
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If we admit with Wells, that aU history is evolution; and if 
we agree that Chow history evolved a stronger united China than 
Yao or Shun could have evolved, then we have to conclude 
that the age of feudaUsm, was a time of actual advancement 
and that the gains of feudalism were more than its losses in 
spite of the fact that chaotic years of part of that era, indicate a 
temporary retrogression. 

The old China of Yao and Shun time, was sick. The 
trouble was anaemia. She would have died if new blood had 
not been put into her veins, painful though the process proved 
itself to be. Feudalism was the only possible way to infuse 
that new blood into her system. It was successfully infused, 
and we owe the brillant China of the Han and Tang dynasties 
to the successful operation of the feudal days on the ancient 
imperialistic China. 




LAO TZU AND THE TAOIST DOCTRINE 



Rev. Evan Morgan 

The history of Taoism has been most chequered. Lao Tzu 
is its reputed founder. But from his time through succeeding 
ages down to the present time it has undergone many changes. 
The present form bears little likeness to the original. The 
genius of the first is very different from the genius of the last. 
The archetype is numbered among the great classics of antiquity 
but the subsequent developments and imitations have deterior- 
ated with each successive stage. The original was a philosophy 
worthy to take a place among the best of the world, but the 
later phase became a confused conglomeration of magical 
formulae and somewhat degrading charlatanism that it is 
impossible to evolve any well-regulated system from it. In the 
beginning it was a profound system of speculative philosophy 
and abstruse theology. In the end it was concerned with charms 
and amulets by which magical means it sought for the secret of 
life as well as protection from all evil influences. It is difficult 
to determine which side predominates today. Possibly the more 
practical, for Chinese and others want the immediate and the 
present good. Nevertheless it must not be thought that the 
original is wholly neglected. There are devotees of the original 
today. Some there are who are very esoteric. Others study it 
more as a philosophy perhaps. 

It may be asked whether the original system is in any way 
responsible for the accretations that followed. I thiiJt the 
modern apologist may have some grounds for maintaining that 
all is one. For there are many ideas in the original writers 
which could justify the assumption that the development of 
Taoism iuto its present magical form was a natural evolution. 
An illustration may help us. In apostolic times there were 
several attempts to buy the miraculous powers that existed 
in the church. There have been tendencies in every age to 
develop the miraculous side of Christianity. Fortunately it 
has been withstood. But it is not altogether an unreasonable 
assumption to hold that the miraculous is an important factor 
in the system. Does not Christian Science claim something 
like that? Well this is just what Taoism did with great license 
and unrestrainedly. So it became the religion of the Immortals 
with its magical facilities of transformations of scene and place. 
I would not have it thought however that I am saying that the 

94 
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Immortals axe a product of Taoism. Their origin is uncertain: 
for all I know they may be much anterior to Taoism. Later 
Taoism however did adopt many subjects which appear at 
first to have no connection with the doctrine of the Tao. Among 
these the search for immortahty, the search after the philoso- 
pher's stone the use of amulets, the observance of fasts and 
sacrifices together with the rituals and charms, and the indefinite 
multiplication of objects of worship have now become an integral 
part of Taoism. Possibly the magical phase and the claim to 
penetrate into the future and know the secrets of the unknown 
were the causes that led the Tsing dynasty to ban the cult and 
proscribe its members with the death penalty . 

Did Taoism Exist Before Lao Tzu? 

This is a question that has occupied the mind of scholars. 
It may be said with certainty that it did. An examination into 
early literature will prove it was so. 

A volume entitled the Yin fu ching (|^ i^ ^) has been 
handed down from the time of Tang, which professes to be an 
exposition of the oldest Taoist philosophy in existence. This 
bears the name of Huang Ti as its author. This book has had 
many commentators. Only that of Li Chuan is now extant. 
The original work is lost. For the one that is extant, and which 
is claimed to be the real one, is undoubtedly of later origin. 
Yet this is of a very early date. And it is full of Taoist phrase- 
ology and mysticism. It professes to reconcile the decrees of 
Heaven with the events of the world. The philosopher Chu 
Hsi of the Sung examined it and came to the conclusion that it 
was a forgery, made by Li Chuan himseK. Nevertheless he 
thinks that there are thoughts in it which entitle the work to a 
place in the national literature. 

There is another work in the bibliographical section of the 
Han history entitled Kuan Yin Tzu (g| ^). The author is 
supposed to be a contemporary of Lao Chun, from whom the 
writer obtained the material for this work. It was discovered 
in the 12th century. From the style it is judged to be the work 
of some Taoist of the Tang or subsequent Five dynasties. 
Although there is a difference between the style of the work and 
the literature of the Chou times, yet it is the production of a 
scholar of no mean attainments, and is deemed worthy of a 
place among the Taoist philosophers. 

There are other indications that Taoism was earlier than 
Laotzu. Legge says, "It is a pecuHarity of the Tao Te Ching 
that any historical element in it is of the vaguest nature possible, 
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and in all its chapters there is not a single proper name. Yet 
there are some references to earlier sages whose words the 
author was copying out, and to 'sentence-makers' whose maxims 
he was introducing to illustrate his own sentiments." 

There is yet another proof. There is a reference in the 
Tao Te Ching to the state of society in distant antiquity. It 
was a state of happiness in which the highest ideals of the Tao 
were realised; in the seventeenth chapter the author tells us 
that the people did not know that there were their rulers, and 
when those rulers were most successful in dealing with them, 
simply said, "We are what weare of ourselves." This idea of a 
prehistoric state replete with contentment and happiness recurs 
over and over again, in the writings of Taoists. Readers of 
Huai Nan Tzu will not fail to remember how he glows with 
enthusiasm as he thinks of these ptehistoric people full of Arca- 
dian simplicity, with all the freedoni and bounties of Paradise. 
Let me quote one such passage. In the twenty-seventh 
Meditation we read, "The golden age of virtue, when men were 
full of cheerfulness in the domain of simplicity and innocence, 
and moved in the sphere of the original endowment of the mind, 
that is before the pohsh of culture. They consulted the natural 
instincts and eschewed the sensual illusions of things, and were 
not slaves to the allurement of the world. They looked to the 
sun for a standard of life and roamed unfettered by the bonds 
of desire over the wide fields of native." "At this period with 
no governing authority the people perfected their life in in- 
dependency and rusticity. The world shone with arcadian 
simphcity without division into classes and separation into 
orders. The unaffectedness of the human heart had not 
as yet been corrupted: the spirit of the age was a cordial unity 
and aU creation was in great affluence. Hence if a man with 
the knowledge of I appeared the world had no use for him." 
But such a paradise was lost by the deterioration induced by 
knowledge, culture, and politics. Such views then seem to 
indicate that the true Tao had existed in prehistoric times and 
it was the purpose of the later Taoists to revive it. And we 
get to understand what they meant by saying "Do away with 
your weights and measures, your yard and ell." Ghuang-tzu too 
calls attention to this ideal state. In the thirteenth paragraph 
of the twelfth book he says, "In this age they attached no value 
to wisdom nor employed men of ability. Superior were as the 
higher branches of a tree: and the people were as the deer of the 
wild. They were upright and correct, without knowing that 
to be so was Righteousness; they loved one another without 
knowing that to do so was Benevolence: they were honest and 
loyal-hearted, without knowing that it was Loyalty: they ful- 
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filled their engagements without laiowing that to do so wasOood 
Faith: in their movements they employed the services of one 
another, without thinking that they were conferring or receiving 
any gift. Therefore their actions left no trace, and there was 
no record of their affairs .... The people used knotted cords in 
their accounts. They thought their simple food pleasant, and 
their plain clothing beautiful. They were happy in their 
simplicity, and felt at rest in their humble dwellings .... In 
those time perfect good order prevailed." And again, "Therefore 
in the age of virtue men walked along with slow and grave 

step and with their faces steadily directed forwards Birds 

and beasts multiplied, the grass and trees grew luxuriant and 
long. Birds and beasts might be led along without feeling any 
constraint: the nest of the magpie might be looked into. Yes! 
men lived in common with birds and beasts and were on terms 
of equality with aU creatures, as forming one family. There 
was no such thing as distinction of superior and inferior classes. 
They did not leave the path of national virtue. Free from 
desire they lived the ideal life" (Legge's translation.) 

Further, Dr. E. H. Parker states that the author of the 
Tao Te Ching must have been under the influence of Kuan tzu 
(Bom B.C. 645) or about fifty years older than Lao tzu. Kuan 
tzu was the poUtical economist of two thousand five hundred 
years ago, and his theories regarding taxation and other things 
profoundly affected Chinese economics. He was also a Mental 
philosopher. He has chapters on mental principles in his works. 
It is quite true that many of the leading words of the Taoist 
philosophy may be found in his writings. It may be that both 
he and Lao tzu got these words independently. In any case we 
need not conclude that Lao tzu was but a copyist of Kuan tzu. 

What must be pointed out is this that Lao Tan was a most 
original thinker. After an interview with him Confucius is 
made to say to his disciples: "I know how birds can fly, 
fishes swim, and animals run. But the runner may be snared, 
the swimmer hooked, and the flyer shot by the arrow. But 
there is the dragon: — I cannot teU how he mounts on the wind 
through the clouds, and rises to heaven. To-day I have seen 
Lao-tzu and can only compare him to the dragon." And 
Stanislas Julien says of the Tao Te Ching that it is the most 
profound, the most abstract work in all Chinese hterature. 
Here then we have the testimony of Confucius on the man, 
and .Tulien's verdict on a book supposed to have been written 
by that man. The conclusion cannot be avoided that Lao-tzu 
is the creator of Taoism. Further we have Han writers such as 
Chaung-tzu and Huai Nan Tzu quoting from his writings and 
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assuming that Lao-tzu was the author of such words. These 
are strong evidences in favour of the authenticity of such a work 
and the existence of such a man. Dr. Giles, and others, without 
sufficient grounds, it seems to me, affirm that all is a forgery. 
It is easy to make such statements, but very difficult to prove 
them in face of very strong evidence in favour of their authencity. 
It is much more credible that some one original and powerful 
mind produced such a writing than assume that the creation 
was the work of several compilers, who, at sundry times, 
compiled from diverse sources, a work that has been the 
admiration of succeeding ages. And Dr. Legge says that his 
confidnece has never been, shaken for a moment in the Tao Te 
Ching as a genuine relic of Lao tzii, one of the most original 
minds of the Chinese race. Legge is no mean authority, having 
investigated into every possible soiu'ce. It must not be for- 
gotten, either, that there have been many 'wings' in the shape 
of voluminous commentaries in every age, done by great and 
capable men. 

How define the TAO ? 

It has been translated by such words as? Law, Sttpeemb 
Being, Natukb, Reason and so on. All these have been tried, 
but none have giveii entire satisfaction. Lao tzu himself was 
not satisfied with the term Tao. So he said the Tao that can 
be named is not the Tao, it is nameless. Dr. Parrar defines 
Nature as the sum total of God's laws in the physical world: 
and says the notion of Nature as a distinct living independent 
entity seems to be ineradicable from our hterature and philo- 
sophy. 

There are therefore certain predicates of the Tao. Before 
Heaven and Earth existed there IT was, securely existing. 
From It came the mysterious Spirits and even the mysterious 
existence of God, Shang Ti. It produced Heaven and Earth. 
Thus the Tao seemed to be self existing and before the Siq)reme 
itself. 

A rather difficult passage of translation found in Huai 
Nan also found in Chuang tzu, reads: 

"In the Grand Beginning of all things there was nothing in 
all the vacancy of space: there was nothing that could be named. 
It was in this state that there arose the first existence: the first 
existence, but still without bodily shape. From this, things 
could be produced, receiving what we call their several 
characters. That which had no bodily shape was divided, and 
then without intermission there was what we call the process 
of conferring. (The two processes) continued to operate, and 
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things were produced. As they were completed, there appeared 
the distinguishmg lines of each, which we call the bodily shape. 
That shape was the body preserving the spirit, and each had 
peculiar manifestation which we call its nature." 

This primordial spiritual essence must not be thought to 
be of the nature of ether or the air around us. It was not that. 
In a Taoist work recently obtained from a Taoist temple in 
Hangchow it is distinctly denied that the primordial CHI, 
(the same word as for air), is the air of the atmosphere. It was 
rather something very distinct from that, and absolutely 
different from it. Now the only thing that we can conceive 
of is something spiritual of the nature of the divine being. 

The Tao itself is unseen and incomprehensible. But its 
energies are everywhere: It is in the vast abysses of space, 
and in the minutest points such as the autumn hair. A descrip- 
tion of it is attempted in an essay by Huai Nan on 'The Creative 
and Sustaining Energy.' The exordium reads thus: — "The Tao 
embraces Heaven and supports Earth. It stretched the four 
quarters of the firmament. Its height is limitless its depth 
unfathomable. It includes heaven and earth. When they 
were as yet without form the Tao endowed them. Its energies 
bubbled forth in the great void and filled space. Continuing 
its energies it transformed the sHmy ooze of chaos until it shone 
transparently. It fiUed heaven and earth and stretched to the 
uttermost parts of the sea. It distributed itself without end, 
ceasing neither day nor night: nor was it subject to rise and 
decay. Expending it overspread every part of the firmament 
and earth: rolled together it was not a fistful. It is a macro- 
cosmos and a microcosmos. Compressed it can expand: 
abstruse it can yet be clear: yielding it can yet be strong: soft 
and yet firm. This is its nature. The Tao links together the 
four poles and embraces the active and passive forces of crea- 
tion. It holds the imiverse and hangs out the lights of the 
firmament. It is most penetrative, entering into every pore: 
it is exceedingly delicate and fine. It gives height to the 
mountain and depth to the abyss. It fashioned beasts to walk 
and bird to fly. Sun and moon are luminuous by its power: 
and the planets revolve by its strength: the Chihn comes forth 

and the Phoenix wheels in the empyrean through its might 

Endued with its essence the sages ordered the ways of men. 
By means of it the heavens revolved and the earth was made 
fast. The waters flowed, without ceasing, for the benefit of 
creation: the winds rushed and the clouds floated in order by 
means of the sustaining power of the Tao. The thunder 
sounded the rains fell, one responding to the other continuously. 
Mysterious in its operations there was no vestige of itself. 
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In the universal flux, organisms finished and perfected dissolved 
again into their crude elements. Without apparent doing, all 
the fluexes came about through the Tao. Without sound or 
speech the successive evolutions proceeded with energies per- 
meating all. Placid and serene there was no appearance of a 
boastful demeanour in the perfect harmony. The myriad 
varieties were organized each with its own nature. Its energy 
imparted vitahty to the minutest matter and yet it is great 
composing link of the mighty universe. Its vitality gave 
flexibility to Nature and harmonized the unity of the Yin and 
Yang. It divided the four seasons and gave harmony to the 
five elements. Its beneficfent spirit breathed over all, fructify- 
ing creation and the world of life. It sent forth the fattening 
dews on grass and tree! it bathed metal and stone with lustre. 
It made bird and beast strong. It gave sheen and scale to 
feather and strength to wing. It begot beasts and because 
of it the embryo of beasts do not miscarry nor the eggs of birds 
addle. 

The Supreme Tao begets all creation, but hides itself as 
though it were non-existent. It produces all phenomena yet 
without appearing to assert any control. Creatures that walk 
and birds that fly to and fro, and, all creeping things depend 
on it for life, without being conscious that they owe all to the 
Tao. They await its behests for death without bearing any 
grudge at the change. The benefits of Ufe are not extolled nor 
the decay of death blamed. . . .Its fluxes are incomprehensible, 
its delicate operations interminable. Add to it and you cannot 
increase its high glory: take from it, and it is still the same: 
hack it and it is no thinner: slay it and you cannot destroy it: 
dig into it you fill not sound the bottom, and by adding to it 
you cannot increase the depth. True there is no form that can 
give it definition: it is the exhaustless one. How profound it is 
in the forces of mind and spirit. Creating, permeating none 
of its movements are without elTect. 

Under the influence of the all-creative Tao men have been 
inspired in every age for the great duties of life. Living in 
conformity with the Tao, and not after the flesh, they have 
wrought incalculable good for men. They have carried out 
their ordinances on the principle of yieldingness and WU WEI 
or INACTION. Thus they are m Ime with the Tao itself. 

To illustrate these principles Taoist writers have been 
obsessed by a great simile, the simile of water. In this they 
see the finest natural example of the worldng of the Tao. It 
must be confessed that the simile has somewhat run away with 
them, as is often the case with Chinese writers. 
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They use the simile of water describing it in this way: 
"Nothing in the world is more yielding than water, yet its 
greatness cannot be probed nor its depths sounded. There is 
no limit to its reach: it is vast beyond any calculation. What 
it seems to gain and loose: what is added to it what is substract- 
ed from it is immeasureable. Up in the skies it forms into rain 
and dew: down below it forms the rich moisture, giving birth 
and nourishment to all creation. It is without any partiality 
whatever in bestowing its benefits, for its enrichment reaches 
down even to the lowly worms. It gives to everything without 
the least exhaustion of its own vitality. Its virtue is distributed 
to the whole people. Its operations are endless and inexhaus- 
tible. It is so fine that it is impossible to grasp a handful of it: 
strike it and it suffers no hurt: stab it and it receives no wound: 
sever it and it is not divided: burn it and it does not ignite. 
Lost in the slush, flowing into invisibihty, disappearing in 
contact with the soil, nevertheless it is never scattered into 
nothingness. It can penetrate into the smallest crevice between 
stone and metal: it is mighty, bearing on its bosom great ships 
for the use of mankind. . . .Moving full and free in the ether, 
wheeling and revolving on high, as clouds, it returns again 
falling into rivers and valleys, and in bounding floods over the 
plains. There is no distinction of pubhc or private in the dis- 
tribution of its bounty. It scatters itself exuberantly on every 
hand: its heaving movements are great, concurring with all 
nature. It knows neither left nor right and curls round 
encircling everything. It is commensurate and contemporary 
with creation itself. Thus by reason of its affusive qualities 
Lao Tan was led to speak of it as the most yielding and volatile 
matt«r in all creation, which was also the firmest substance 
in the world. 'I know therefore,' he says 'that effortless or 
pure action is the most beneficial to life. The Tao is the unity 
and is without compeer. Unequalled, it stands alone. Being- 
like, it is above all things. Above it fills the Heaven, below it 
connects together creation. No circle can compass it, no square 
fit it. No mortal can give it a name. It is the great Absolute, 
and forms THE UNITY. It gives life to the mjo-iad genera- 
tions, everlasting and most mysterious. Profound and 
abstruse, invisible and of perfect purity, it alone abides in the 

perfect holiness Without taste it gives form to the five 

tastes: without colour it creates the five colours. The world 
is its sphere. The nominal and the real coexist. 

Thus we see that the Tao which really must be nameless 
has a mighty sweep. Ceaseless in its vital operations yet never 
weary, always giving yet never exhausted, it reminds us of the 
words in the Prayer Book "Almighty God who art the cause 
of all changes yet Thyself ever remainest the same." 
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Such then are some of the words used by Huai Nan in 
attempting to describe the Nameless Tao. How does the Tao 
affect human Ufe? 

A View of Life 

It is assumed that some men are under the control of this 
Tao. Of these men, Huai Nan, says, "Those who are permeated 
by the Tao do not substitute the heavenly nature by the carnal 
nature. Living in the world and subject to all its influences 
they do not lose the inward purity of their nature. This nature 
is purely spiritual. . . . .They become true rulers of men, and 
spread their influence far and wide, so that even the wild tribes 
rejoice to bring their tribute to them. They are in no sense 
opportunitists. They never apply punishments or force. Their 
strength can attain far more than the war lord, whose success 
can only be temporary and partial, at best. Their characteristic 
is quiescence and naturalness, similar to the Tao, which imphes 
purity, clarity, reahty, and luminosity. Heiice they eschew 
the accidental accretions of knowledge which depends on the 
sharpness of intellect. They act without any scheming: they 
seek none of the arts of the demagogue nor wish for the 
dialectician's skill. Their art lies in identification with the 
divine and the flux of creation. Therefore sure success follows 
all their movements. Polemics they avoid as they do war and 
the soldier's skill. 

Though such possess the complaisant and yielding dis- 
position, nevertheless their work is invincible. His demeanour 
is soft like the downy feather, and, placid like the unruffled 
face of the water; and so this Superman has no sense of pride. 
He is always first without ever seeking to be so. So in the rule 
of men he hides his intelligence, he blots out the symbols of 
majesty. He is under the law of the Tao. His wants are few: 
the lust for glory is eliminated and cupidity is expelled from the 
senses. How different from the man who lives by the lust of the 
eye and the pride of Ufe. Possessing himself in the law of the 
Tao the body functions without the aberrations of hate and 
unseemly . joy. His nerves are firm and strong. He never 
misses the mark. The perfection of equanimity is reached 
when there is no love or hate. Concentrated on simplicity 
ensures the communion with the divine. 

The Tao is never far from him,— it is within himself. Thus 
equipped he is equal to the greatest responsibilities of life. 
Nothing is neglected, but everything receives adequate atten- 
tion with great serenity of mind. In no circumstance whatever 
does he lose his hold on the Tao .... It is absolutely unnecessary 
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to have palaces and towers to get the best out of life. To get 
possession of the true self demands none of such things. And 
he has no need of serenading on lakes or promenading in 
luxurious gardens to get the joy of life. It is unnecessary to 
hear the classic orchestras of Chin Shao and Lin Ying, or 
dine on spiced meats. Can such things as these or the shooting 
of the turquoise fisher be the som-ces to compose joy? True 
joy Ues in the possession of the self; and this true hfe will not 
think that joy consists in ostentatious expenditure. He will 
liv.e the simple life and open his nature to the Tao like the flower 
does to the sun .... His person shall not be the instrument of 
matter nor his peace be disturbed by desire. He follows the 
Tao whither it leads. 

In contrast to this, consider the worldly man. Suppose he 
has all pleasures at his call, bells and drums are at his command, 
pipes and organs are arranged: the richest carpets are spread 
and the ivory poles are gay with bunting: the ear is moved by 
the passion moving music of the Chao Chi and Pei Pi; the most 
lovely women flaunt themselves, and the tables are laden with 
wines and delicacies: the carousings are carried on from night 
to day, with the strains of music continuously wafted on the ear. 
Such is the man of pleasure, glowing with excited passion under 
alluring enticements. But when the carriage is unhitched, 
and the horses unharnessed and the wine has ceased, and the joy 
ended, the heart is pulled up as though the chill of death had 
passed over, and the mind is filled with a melancholy vexation. 
The reason? They have not governed the pleasure without by 
the mind within. Therefore he who possess himself possess 
everytliing. And he who has found himself has the art of 
life in perfection. 

The superman is never enticed by worldly pleasure. Placed 
in a poor hamlet or in the retirement of some jungle: cribbed in 
a small hut with fresh grass for thatch and an old crock for a 
window; the hinges of his door made of the wisps of the mul- 
berry; the hut leaks above and is dank below. In sleet he 
plants his melons and the poorest corn: he takes his walks in the 
wide morass. Placed in such conditions as would appal the 
worldly man be feels no distress or downcast. He has the 
source of pleasure in himself, and it issues from the spiritual 
realm. His mind is fixed on the kiugdom within: he does not 
depend on the flux of circumstances. He has found himself 

and his soul is established in that which gives true peace 

The body is life's tenement and the spirit is life's fulness. 

Such is an idea of life presented to the esoteric. 
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A View of Death 

The ideal of life as seen iii the foregoing is a very exalted 
one. The view of death is no less striking. In a general way 
it may be expressed in the modem scientific formula of the 
Conservation of Energy. In all the flux of life all is conserved, 
nothing is lost. There is only a change in state. In the 
Meditations of Huai Nan we read, "The important thing to 
remember in these profound and inexplicable operations of 
nature is that Heaven has been pleased to endow me with life: 
it has bestowed on me the opportunity of life, supplying me 
with ease in old a;ge, and a final ending of such a stage by death. 
The blessings of life are continued in death. Life and death 
are parts of the whole of being. The joy of the one should be 
the joy of the other. Death and life are counterparts. AU things 
are subject to change and decay: nothing is lo.<!t in the flux. 

In the process of evolution the priceless issue is man and 
his soul. He undergoes a myriad transformations. Life and 
death are constant fluxes. Decay and resurrection are infinite 
sources of pleasure. Take an illustration of the change of life 
and death. A person dreams that he is a bird flying in the air: 
or a fish swimming in some deep pool. Dreaming he is insensible 
that it is but a dream. It is only when he wakes that he realizes 
that it was but a dream. Now suppose a man were to have a 
great awakening in death and that then he became aware that 
the present life was nothing but a dream, and, that the reality 
was reached through the process of death. Further as in the 
pre-natal state it is impossible to conceive of the pleasure of the 
physical life, so lUiewise, it is equally impossible to affirm now 
that the state of death is that of non-pleasure. 

Again, water in winter tends to crystalUze and become ice. 
But this in turn melts again in the spring to become water. 
Water and ice are periodic changes of form in the wheel's 
revolution: the form suffers from the cold and heat and under- 
goes change, but the vital spirit perpetuates. 

But this unity is preserved by Contact with the Tao and 
obedience to its behests. Such men cherish the jasper ring 
(Tao). They are not led by the play of the senses, but float 
in the transcendental universe, without unnecessary contact 
with the material world. They go in and out of the spiritual 
frontiers and keep in touch with the laws of the universe. Such 
suppress their understandings and cling to their original natures. 
They take no heed of gain or loss, and look on life and death as a 
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phase of life, just as night and day. So when they look on the 
Jade Coach with its appearance of white ivory: when they 
listen to the pare and crystal tones of the five reed organ the 
equanimity of the soul may not be disturbed by this garish 
world. 

Now men who have such a view of life and death will never 
give a hair of the leg for the greatest thing the world can offer. 
So honours and poverty are looked upon as but a passing wind. 
Slander and backbiting are no more to liim than the flitting of a 
mosquito or a gadfly over his body. He will never suffer the 
luminosity of the Tao-given nature to be in the least tarnished. 
He who has no fear of death will never succumb. No deep 
whirlpool nor lofty heights can delay him." 

Such then in brief are the Superman's ideals of life and 
view of death. He cultivates the Tao within and does not 
make any ostentatious show of Benevolence and justice; without 
moving in tune with the spirit is enough for him. 
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"A fire mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly fish and a saurian, 
And a cave where the cave men dwell, 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face upturned from the clod. 
Some caU it evolution, 
And others call it God." 

So are the origins of the earhest forms of art shrouded in the 
mystery of the dawn of time, and it is not until long after this 
consciousness of law and beauty had dawned upon the human 
soul that we begin to have any records of the development of 
form and design. It will never he given to us to know just how 
the first design was conceived, and the first form moulded, but 
to those of us who have done in some small way, any creative 
work, there is given the vision of the worker who brought 
harmony out of the great untouched wealth of beauty which 
lay so close about him. In some vague way, we too can share 
his exultation, when with scant tools and no traditions upon 
which to hang his theories, he worked out his own scheme of 
balance and spacing, giving expression of what to him meant 
beauty. This was far back in those idyllic days of a golden 
peace, when China was not yet China, only a peaceful and 
prosperous tribe, dwelling contentedly on the plains, uncon- 
scious of the great destiny which awaited her. 

To those who do creative work, whether it is the bringing 
out of the harmony in music, or building it in stone, or merely 
turning it on the humble potter's wheel into a bowl of surpassing 
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loveliness there is given the power of imagination to transform 
materials into a satisfying harmony. The history of art is the 
history of this power rather than the materials through which 
it has been expressed. 

The history of Chinese art takes its rise in the third 
miUenium B. C. and the crest of the first faint wave is reached in 
the Shang dynasty 1766-1122. There are no records left except 
the rarely dug up bronze and some mythical stories of some 
bronze cauldrons, which are said to have come down from the 
third millenium B. C, and which were supposed to have been 
kept ia the imperial family as insignia of rank, but they are so 
shrouded in mystery, it is difficult to get any but a fabled 
impression, and what the design may have been, and what 
influence it exerted is lost in the dark ages, which shall remain 
forever obscured in the mists of antiquity. 

FenoUosa feels that the Chinese art is the only large form of 
world art that has combined in itself creative impulses from both 
Eastern and Western art. That the key to all Chinese arts is as 
follows: — ^its earliest motives were influenced by Pacific art, 
which was later overlaid by forms of the Graeco-Persian, of 
course all this is quite consistent with the fact that Chinese art 
like aU great schools, still later must have experienced ferments, 
and achieved powerful reaches of advance from causes operating 
within. It is of the very utmost importance to find that the 
oldest forms of Chinese design, preserved in bronze and jade 
are in the majority of cases nearly identical with the bulk of 
island designs. The first trace of design, showing the slanting 
eyes are found on the lintels of the doorways in New Zealand, 
and upon the totem pole in Alaska and New Guinea, and mod- 
elled on the pottery of the Aztecs even as they are used today 
on the Chinese boats, so there existed in the ancient art this 
bond of fellowship. 

Another common design binding Pacific art together was 
the fish, the marine monster, ancestor of the dragon, which is 
identical with forms from the Southern Pacific islands, and to 
those from north eastern America, occurring in New Zealand and 
Micronesian art and reappearing in identical forms of Alaskan 
designs, evidently the universal spirit-symbol connected with 
water. Still another parallelism is the frigate bird, so con- 
spicuous in the fine aesthetic carvings of New Guinea, identically 
reproduced on some of the more ancient Chinese bronzes. By 
the time this first wave of advance was felt in the Shang dynasty, 
judging from the few original bronzes ascribed in the Chinese 
books to this period, we can believe it to be an age of greater 
polish and more advanced art. The shapes of the bronzes have 
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become more plastic and beautiful, somewhat severe and strong 
in design, with simple firm outlines, and of a dignity and variety 
which even makes some of the Greek vases look thin. 

Much of that tradition of fine form, which led to repetition 
after repetition through all the Chinese period- has come down 
from this period. Not only are the forms the grandest that 
human art has left us, but the execution is worthy of the design. 
The handling of the plastic substance had become an exquisite 
art, lending itseM to the design with an almost uncanny sympa- 
thy. The surface has a wonderful satiny finish, which in 
existing originals seems now inlaid with drops and bars of green, 
blue and crimson, the slow chemical incrustation called patina. 
The patterns of much intricacy and grace, are still clearly 
Pacific, but of a symbolism quite frankly cut away from its 
roots, persisting chiefly for its decorative qualities. The face pat- 
tern is smaller, generally used for handles and points of accent 
— the dragon forms have become conventionalized into richer 
and bulkier forms, the whole design tending to an interlacing 
of flat bands, sometimes with straigth lines as a basis, but 
aJways with some strong high tension curves. This was the 
golden age of primitive Chinese design, when the spacing had 
reached its most perfect balance, the ornament not too over 
elaborate or too accented, often leaving large cool surfaces of 
bronze between the bands. There are many indications that 
there were numerous pottery vessels of this period, having in 
relief strongly modelled clay efiigies of animals and birds, 
which afterward reappeared in the Han bronzes. In the Shang 
can be detected the first traces of a southern realistic school 
working slowly up toward the northern Pacific designs. In this 
dynasty the parallelism only holds with the aesthetically com- 
plex forms of New Guinea, New Zealand, and the Aztec art, 
the triangular interlacing of the bands on some of the Shang 
bronzes being almost identical with motives carved in stone 
upon the facades of the Mexican temples. This is the splendid 
heritage which came to the artists of the Chow dynasty 1122- 
255 B. C. China stood on the threshold of a greater glory. 

The third wave of Chinese art is felt in the Chow dynasty. 
With the Chow founder, the great Wen Wang, we are already on 
pretty firm historic ground, and the state was headed by not 
only a great statesman, but a man who was also the first great 
Chinese philosopher and author, whose life was the starting 
point of Chinese poetry, so that it was a fitting time for the devel- 
opment of art. As in all art history, beauty is closely allied to 
religion, the sacrificial vessels taking precedence over all other 
forms, and many and varied were the designs, both for the 
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vessels themselves, and also for the bells which were hung out- 
side every temple to call the shades to the funeral feast. The 
principal forms of these bronzes go back to a far distant anti- 
quity, and became moulded into fixed lines under the influence 
of that convention and routine which prevails in Chinese art. 
It was this inward growth which has always had a tendency 
to cramp the craftsman in China, that holding to old tradition 
with a jealous resentment, and it was not until the introduction 
of Buddhism in the Han dynasty that there was any impulse 
from an outside civilization on an art which threatened to be- 
come stagnant from constant repetition, in the absence during 
so many centuries of rival schools to inspire progress. In the 
bronzes we find a simple dignity of outline, and a grace of form, 
though the decoration has a very great tendency to elaboration. 
Some of the libation cups reveal a highly plastic sense, and in 
many cases come near being perfect works of art, though they 
lack the free spirit and love of perfect line which inspired the 
hand of the ancient Greek worker in bronze. 

The motives of decoration of the Chinese bronzes of the 
Chow are of two kinds — the geometric and natural. The 
geometric motives, simple or complex, symmetrical or un- 
symmetrical consist of scrolled grounds, and bands of varied 
design the most usual being the rectangular scroll known as the 
key pattern, so frequently found in Greek and Etruscan pottery, 
which is called in China "Thunder Scroll," and it often represents 
a background of clouds enveloping the forms of dragons, and the 
other storm powers of the air. Meanders of this kind occur in the 
primitive art of aU countries, and Bushell does not think it 
affords any evidence of communication between Greece and 
China in ancient times. The natural forms used by thp prim- 
itive artists are of very great interest, from an artistic point of 
view, because they give an idea of the early Chinese interpre- 
tation of nature. The human figure never occurs in these 
primitive designs and vegetable forms are very rare as motives 
of decoration. We see only spares outlines of hiUs and clouds 
and occasional sketches of animals such as tigers and deer, 
though the tiger figures so largely as a motive of decoration, it 
is an alien animal, possibly brought as tribute from some vassal 
state. The artist in fact neglects the ordinary animal world 
to revel in a mythological zoology of his own creation peopled 
with dragons, unicorns, phoenixes and tortoise. The most 
fantastic of all these is the t'ao t'ieh, or gluttonous ogre, often 
used on the most ancient bronzes. It is seen in a very conven- 
tionalized form on many of the ancient wine vessels. 
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The trend of thought in the Chow dynasty was symboUc, 
swayed by impressions and sentiments received from celestial 
and cosmical aspects of the universe, striving for expression in 
geometrical representation so much so, that the design of the 
Chbw may be characterized by the two words — ^geometric 
symboUsm, even the raised dots and seeds were symbols of 
great significance. All of this was in conformity to the geome- 
tric trend of then Chow dynasty — stiff and formal traditions 
of this period which measured, weighed, and surveyed every- 
thing, carrying this feeling even into their personal ornaments 
which were generally of jade, each piece having its particular 
place in the scheme of things and the decoration graded ac- 
cordingly. The Han people broke away from this written and 
spoken symbolism, creating the symbolism of the subject, 
giving a very powerful impetus to art in productive creation. 
The art of the Han period was essentially emotional, and with an 
individualism never reached in the more formal Chow times, 
traditional objects of antiquity received a tinge of personaUty. 
All of these things make the study of Chinese art so difficult, for 
to neglect or ignore the symbolism of the Chinese, would not 
only result in a complete failure of a proper understanding and 
appreciation of their art, but also give an entirely erroneous 
understanding of their cultural development. 

The same geometric motives were used on the jades, and 
many and varied were the designs, each with its individual 
meaning, from the jade hammer which the emperor held in his 
hands as his symbol of kingship, to the mortuary jades which 
accompanied the dead on their long journeys to the land of 
shades. The sacrificial vessels were used with those of bronze, 
and there have come down to us drawings and descriptions of 
many beautiful pieces which had a significant place in the cere- 
mony. These -deserve a monograph, and books have been 
devoted to them by well known Scholars, but in passing I must 
speak of the beauty of design reached in their decoration. 
After the sacrificial vessels, are the wheel naves, elaborately 
decorated with both conventionalized dragons and Hons, and 
bands of geometric figures, the battle axes, and the girdle 
ornaments, denoting rank aijd personal achievement, the reso- 
nant stoHes, the jade disks, for the investiture of the feudal 
lord, with designs in the grain and rush pattern, the jade 
emblem for the Son of Heaven, the sword ornaments and the 
many personal article all of which must be carved with a fitting, 
design. In the Chow period, with its many formal ceremonies 
there was a courtier appointed to have entire charge of the 
ceremonial jade, and to give it out when occasion demanded, 
and as the court had grown and developed so intricate a form 
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of living, so had design in every small detail reached an unheard 
of perfection. At this time life in China was a singularly detach- 
ed affair, a highly perfected civilization, growing from within, 
and coming to such an abrupt end, left us but little to build on. 
But from the few originals and the many drawings, the pattern 
is remotely Pacific, but much modified, introducing some few 
realistic designs. Many of the shapes themselves are in bird 
and animal forms, self consciously aesthetic, the pattern in 
many cases over-elaborate, and sometimes grotesque in its 
disposition. In short the Chow dynasty seems to be an age of 
aesthetic decay, as soon after its earlier reigns, it became the 
seat of pohtical decay. The end of the Pacific influence and the 
weakened Chow dynasty came together with the advent of the 
Tsin tyrant. Probably no new forms of art could have been 
introduced during the short reigns of this strenuous man or 
his son, as he left his subjects but Httle time for aestheticism. 

It was an age of transition, a stepping stone from feudaUty 
to empire — ^but leaving all social reconstruction to the genius 
of the Han dynasty — 202 B. C. Here an entirely new set of 
forces make their entrance into Chinese life, more particularly 
into Chinese art, which now takes on new forms, losing all traces 
of the Pacific, and bringing in all the gracious beauty and free- 
dom of the Han. 

If it has seemed that too much time has been devoted to 
the influences both before and after the Chow dynasty, it is 
because it is only by joining link with link in the long chain 
and carefully studying each tradition that we may finally hope 
to learn something of the development of Chinese design, and it 
is only by striving to understand something of the inner life of 
that distinct and singularly isolated civilization which existed 
during the Chow dynasty that this can be attained. Only as 
these influences are understood, which come down through the 
ages, can we understand the message which in some sub- 
conscious way passes from one worker to another, from one 
generation to the next, "moulded in every bronze and carven 
on every stone, — After me cometh a worker, tell him, I, too. 
have known." 



THE CHESSPLAYERS OF NAN SHAN 



Charles Kliene, F. R. G. S. 

During the later Han dynasty, some two thousand years 
ago, there lived a youth name Chao Yen who from early - 
childhood was loved by everybody because of his gentle dis- 
position and many amiable ways. He was always cheerful, 
always respectful towards his elders and kind to those weaker 
and younger than himself. At school his diligence won for 
him the unstinted praise of his teachers, and at home he was 
a most devoted and dutiful son to his widowed mother. For 
his filial piety and adherence on all occasions to the Rules of 
Propriety, he was held up as a model to all the lads of the 
neighbourhood; he never forgot that the great Sage said: 
" Respectfulness without the rules of propriety becomes 
laborious bustle; Carefulness without the rules of propriety 
becomes insubordination, and Straightforwardness without the 
rules of peopriety becomes madness." 

Owing to the fact that his mother was in necessitous 
circumstances and there was but little to come and go on, 
Chao Yen was obliged to leave sfahool at an early age to earn 
what he could by taking up any little odd jobs that came his 
way. Thus, he was always doing something for somebody ; 
for being well-liked and trustworthy, people were glad to put 
employment into his hands, yet he never reglected his books, 
but pursued his studies assiduously whenever he could, and by 
dint of perseverance and steady application he became in time 
a proficient scholar. When he reached the age of nineteen he 
was not only his mother's pride and comfort, but also her sole 
support. 

One day, when returning home from work, Chao Yen 
passed through the market-place of the village where a Taoist 
priest happened to be busily engaged in dispensing charms 
to a circle of people collected around him. The charms were 
simply pieces of flimsy yellow paper upon which the priest had 
traced certain mystic characters and s3mibols believed by the 
crowd to be endowed with magic properties. Each slip that 
was handed out had a peculiar value of its own according to the 
sign inscribed upon it, and each sign was dilated upon by the 
priest in a fluent flow of flowery language. "This one," ex- 
claiined the priest, holding up a slip, "is wonderfully efficacious 
in warding off evil spirits generally. You know that evil spirits 
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always leave behind them some malignant influence; they are 
like polecats and weasels that leave a vile smell wherever they 
go. It is true that a malignant influence like an evil odour will 
sooner or later dissipate; but look at all the infelicity it has 
caused while it abided. It is far better to be guarded in good 
time against evil spirits than to have to remove them after 
they come; to drive away a demon is not such a simple busi- 
ness as to prevent his coming. Therefore, take this charm; 
paste it on the lintel of your front door; no spirit will then 
dare to enter your dwelhng, for in this mystic character there 
is a tremendous sweep of the vermilion pencil, which, resem- 
bling the blade of a sword, is ready to strike ofE the head of any 
spirit rash enough to pass under it. And here is another 
wonderful charm; good for casting out devils from the bowels 
of man, woman or child. All you need do is to burn the slip to 
ashes, and mixing the ashes with water, swallow the mixture 
in one gulp. If there be no devil to cast out, the charm will 
cure the stomach-ache, or any other ache that afflicts the flesh, 
or bones, or intestines. Its effect is astonishing, I assure you! 
And here is still another that will act as a safeguard against 
smallpox; and another that will scare away the demon of 
cholera. Take them, friends; take them for nothing, and pro- 
tect yourselves against the ten thousand afflictions that the 
devils of hell in their wanton wickedness are ever ready to visit 
upon suffering humanity! " 

The priest, whose name was Kwan Le, was well-known 
among the people for his antidotes against evil spirits. He 
was, in truth, a clever magician. Nobody ever doubted what 
he said. He could also cast horoscopes with unerring skill, 
and foretell the future with marvellous fulness of detail, to say 
nothing of his being an expert physiognomist and adept in 
reading the lines on the hands. In short, his knowledge of 
things natural as well as supernatural was so profound that he 
was looked upon by many as the re-incarnation of some good 
Eairy come down on earth to alleviate the sufferings and sor- 
rows of mankind. It was while the priest was holding forth 
to the people that Chao Yen came up. 

" Ha, ha! " exclaimed the priest, " here's our friend 
Chao Yen; " at the same time he beckoned the youth to 
approach. The people moved aside to let him pass, thinking 
that the priest wanted to give him a charm; but when Chao 
Yen came forward, the priest assumed a grave mien, touched 
him on the shoulder, and addressed him in slow and solemn 
accents. 
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" My young friend," he began, " I have a ttiatter of great 
importance to disclose to you. It is because I desire to render 
you some service that I want you to pay strict attention. You 
have breathed the evil wind that blows from the Yellow 
Springs. There is visible on your frank and intelligent coun- 
tenance, I much deplore to say, an uncanny expression that 
belongs to the Land of Shadows. I have observed that ex- 
pression growing more and more marked for some time past, 
but refrained from alarming you about it lest I may have mis- 
interpreted its significance. Being perplexed by that distant 
unearthly look that frequently comes into your eyes of late, 
I was convinced that it could forebode no good, so I secretly 
made it my business to acquaint myself with the particulars of 
your destiny. I have now discovered that it is written in the 
Book of Fate that your time with us on earth is to be a short 
one. Even at this moment the Shadow of Death is upon you; 
in a little while hence you will be entirely enveloped in the 
wings of Darkness. Your days, alas! are numbered; for it is 
decreed that at the youthful age of nineteen, you shall as- 
semble with your forefathers in that unknown country whose 
threshold is the grave. Make the best use of what little time 
there is left to you. Return home quickly and advise your 
worthy mother of your unhappy fate: console her as best you 
may while you still live; for when you are no more, her grief 
will know no bounds. I am sorely distressed to see that so 
promising a lad as you should be doomed by the Gods to an 
untimely end. I purposely waited here for you to-day till 
this late hour to give you this warning. Believe me that my 
one desire is to be of some service to both you and your 
mother; therefore, whatever I can do to help you, I shall do 
right willingly." 

The people stared aghast at the priest while he spoke, and 
when he ceased, they were stricken with deep sorrow, for 
while they all loved Chao Yen, they never doubted anything 
that Kuan Le said. 

Poor Chao Yen was so overcome by this cruel and unex- 
pected announcement that big tears welled up into his eyes, 
and at the mention of his mother's sorrow a lump rose in his 
throat with a choking sensp/tion. 

After a pause of dead silence, the priest resumed: "Tears, 
my lad, cannot help you, and neither prayers nor resistance 
are of any avail. Therefore, waste not your precious moments 
here in vain musings; but go straight home and apprise your 
mother of what I have said, so that she, poor soul, may be 
duly prepared for the cup of bitterness in store for her." 
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At these words Chao Yen made a heroic effort to suppress 
his feelings. He dried the moisture that dimmed his eyes, 
turned abruptly from the crowd and walked hurriedly home- 
wards. All eyes followed him till he disappeared round a 
corner, and then the people, who were visibly affected, rebuked 
the priest for his evil predictions. 

"I well knew you would be displeased," returned the 
priest, 'but why do you blame me when I have no hand in the 
writing up of the Book of Fate? " 

" We fail to see what good your warning to the lad can 
do," said one in the crowd. "We have heard your words, and 
we pronounce them heartless." 

"There are times when one must appear heartless if one 
would be land," rejoined the priest significantly. 

"We do not understand you," cried another voice. "Why 
do you not save him by your vaunted magic; why do you not 
protect him with your charms?" 

"Because I cannot fight^ against the Gods. Whom the 
Oods love they soon call to their company." 

"What then 'was the use of your iniquitous warning.?" 
demanded another with considerable warmth; "answer us that!" 

The priest paid no further heed to the people. Seeing 
that they were becoming decidedly hostile and that there was 
nothing to gain by prolonging the argument, except perhaps 
a, broken skin for himseK, he turned his back" on them and 
began rapidly to pack up his charms and sundry other belong- 
ings with the wise resolve of removing them and himself to 
safer distance. Happily the crowd soon dispersed; but not 
till every man had expressed his sentiments regarding Kuan 
Le and his achievements that day in language more emphatic 
than refined. 

In the meantime Chao Yen ran home as fast as he could. 
His mother was watching for him at the door of their humble 
hut. When she saw him running, she instinctively felt that 
something had gone amiss. Chao Yen, panting, and with 
despair in his looks, dashed into the little room and threw 
himseM on his mat, where be gave vent to his pent up feelings 
in a fit of sobbing that convulsed his whole bodj-. 

"My poor boy," cried the mother in dismay, "whatever is 
the matter; tell me what has happened!" 

But Chao Yen could not reply. The old woman was filled 
with anguish at the sight of her son's distress; she had never 
seen him in such a state before, and she vainly tried to con- 
jecture what could possibly have unhinged him so completely. 
There was, however, nothing for her to do but to wait patiently 
till Chao Yen recovered from the paroxysm. 
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At last he broke out: "Mother, I have just met Kuan 
Le, and he told me that I must soon leave you to join my 
forefathers in the Land of Shadows because it is so written in 
the Book of Fate. He said it will do no good to cry about it 
or to rebel, but that I should come home quickly and prepare 
you for the worst. Oh! I don't want to die yet; I don't want 
to leave you, mother dear ! My forefathers have no need of 
me, but you have ! Why can they not let me stay !" Here he 
collapsed agan and sobbed piteously. 

"Hush, hush," my boy, said the mother soothingly, "be 
calm. We mustn't believe everything that Kuan Le says. 
He doesn't know what is written in the Book of Fate." 

"Everybody believes he does though," insisted Chao 
Yen; "and he purposely waited at the market-place to-day to 
warn me." 

Now, Chao Yen's mother had also heard of Kuan Le's great 
fame as a magician, and she knew that many unexpected events 
predicted by him had actually come to pass, so that when Chao 
Yen told her his trouble, she felt exceedingly uneasy. A vague 
terror besieged her motherly heart and mingled with the pain 
already there. Much as she suffered in those moments, she 
smiled at Chao Yen and said: "Nevermind. To-morrow at 
sunrise we will go together to Kuan Le and ask him all about 
it; and if what he has told you is true, we will entreat him to 
help us. Perhaps, if we make suitable sacrifices to the Gods, 
all may yet be well." 

This seemed to pacify the lad somewhat; but during the 
whole of that night the mother had no rest. A terrible 
anxiety entered her soul, and she hept thinking what a dread- 
ful calamity it would be if the Gods were indeed to take away 
her darling son, her only son, whom she had loved so tenderly 
and taken such care to bring up, and in whom she had 
cherished such fond hopes for the future. Was she really in 
her old age to be left alone in an unsympathetic world to eke 
oiit her remaining days in sorrow and utter misery with no one 
to miss her and no one to mourn her when she died? How 
could she exist without her son? The world is kind when one 
is rich and has plenty to give; but what was she to do, a desti- 
tute and helpless old woman ! These harrowing thoughts kept 
revolving within her through the long, long hours of darkness; 
and the dread that the crushing blow might faU even before 
the night was over made her so apprehensive that she started 
at every little sound she heard. As the hours sped, her agony 
of mind grew more intense, and ever and anon she would sit 
up to listen to the deep breathing of her sleeping boy. When 
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•day dawned at last, she got up. The few things that required 
her attention in the house she attended to quietly and expe- 
■ditiously, so that when Chao Yen awoke she had breakfast 
ready and was waiting for him. 

By the time they had hurried through their frugal morn- 
ing meal of congee and salted vegetables, of which neither 
could take mtich, the golden sun was already well up and 
shining brightly in a clear sky. Chao Yen was very quiet 
and despondent; but his mother, to cheer him, assumed a 
forced air of good humour and spoke jestingly of Kuan Le and 
his magic. When the rice bowls and chopsticks were cleared 
away and put back in their places on the sheK, she said "now, 
my son, I think it is time for us to go and interview Mr. 
Kuan Le and ask him what he meant by upsetting you with 
aU that twaddle yesterday. The silly old fool ought to know 
better at his age than to annoy honest folk with his stupid 
prophecies, and I shall teU him so! " 

"But, mother," persisted Chao Yen, "he was not joking; 
he was in real earnest, and the people were all very sorry for 
me." 

"Well," said his mother, "I shall make him render an 
account to me of his singular conduct, or show me how he 
came to know so much about the Book of Fate." 

With this, mother and son departed in quest of the Taoist 
priest. 

They had not very far to go, because Kuan Le usually 
chose the same spot in the market-place to set up his little 
bamboo folding table with his stock-in-trade upon it. There 
he stood behind his table which was draped in front with a 
l)lue cloth upon which were large white characters indicating 
Jiis calling. He had everything with him, — his slips of yellow 
paper, his books, his pencils and ink-stone, his plan of the 
Eight Diagrams, hiq blocks of wood like good sized draughts- 
men used in fortune-telling, his little brass cylinder of bamboo 
sphts required for divination, and the shell of a land tortoise 
required for the same purpose. Kuan Le was in the act of 
handing out some yellow paper charms to an early comer when 
■Chao Yen and his mother appeared. 

"Ai-yah, venerable lady! Have you eaten your rice?" 
exclaimed Kuan Le. "I thought you might be passing this 
way to-day, and as I did not want to miss you, I purposely 
turned up here a little earlier than usual. I hope, venerable 
lady, you are in a state of perfect health this glorious morn- 
ing." 
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"I'll venerable lady you, you unmitigated old humbug," 
cried Cbao Yen's mother indignantly. "What did you mean 
by telling my boy that stupid story yesterday, and upsetting 
him the way you did? Nobody asked you for your advice- 
why can't you leave decent people alone? you jabbering, old 
reprobate!" 

"Pray, do not excite yourself, madam," said Kuan Le. "I 
do not generally give professional advice unsolicited, neither da 
I as a rule tell absurd stories to upset people; it is against my 
principles to do so. But knowing your son to be an exemplary 
young man with an unimpeachable character, and knowing 
also the dreadful fate that is about to overtake him, out of 
sheer pity, albeit I have been accused of heartlessness, I 
revealed the secret of the Gods at the imminent peril of in- 
ciu"ring their displeasure and bringing their wrath upon my 
own head, and gave liim friendly warning." 

"What was the good of your friendly warning." demanded 
Chao Yen's mother, "if the calamity cannot be averted?" 

' "Pardon me, madam," resumed Kuan Le, "I only gave 
the warning; I did not say the calamity cannot be averted, 
I told your son just sufficient for him to remember and repeat 
to you without fear of any misunderstanding. I knew that 
as a consequence, you would surely come to me and demand 
an explanation. It was therefore quite needless for me ta 
confuse your son, in his excited state, with the details of a 
scheme that I have in view. Moreover, I could not rely on 
him in his disturbed state to deliver to you correctly those 
details of paramount importance upon which the saving of his 
young life will depend." 

"In that case," said Chao Yen's mother considerably 
molliiied, "I shall thank you to inform me what those details 
of yoiu" scheme are." 

"That is precisely what I propose to do," replied the 
priest. "I want to explain them to you myself, not through 
the medium of any third person, and I shall do so with 
pleasure. But before I proceed, I should like to observe that 
I have more than once been asked what was the use of my 
warning. You will allow me to point out that so far it has 
served a two-fold purpose. Firstly, it has prepared your 
mind for the reception of what I am about to relate; and, 
secondly, it has brought you here and given me the opportu- 
nity I sought of speaking to you in person. All that I now 
claim is your serious attention and a promise to carry out to 
the letter everything that I shall tell you to do. My scheme 
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has been carefully thought out; but its success, or failure, rests 
entirely with yourselves. Do you give me you unconditional 
promise to strictly follow out my injunctions?" 

"Since the life of my son depends on it, I do give that 
promise," replied Chao Yen's mother. 

"Very good then," said the priest, "we are now in perfect 
accord." 

He then told Chao Yen's mother to prepare a savoury 
dish of preserved venison, and to buy a bottle of the very 
choicest wine, which together with two pairs of new chopsticks 
and two drinking cups, Chao Yen himself, on a certain day, must 
carry to the summit of Nan Shan, or the Southern Mountain, 
where he would find two men, one with a red face and the other 
with a white face, playing a game of chess. Chao Yen must creep 
up stealthily and place the venison, and wine, and chopsticks, 
and drinking cups beside the chessplayers without disturbing 
them or attracting their notice. He must then quickly with- 
draw and hide himself behind a bush close by. When the 
players finish their game, which invtiriably ends in a draw, 
they wiU discover the venison and wine and will proceed to eat 
and drink. In the meantime Chao Yen must on no account 
aUow himself to be seen. When the meat and drink are con- 
sumed, not a moment before, Chao Yen must suddenly step 
forward, throw himself on his knees before the two men and 
implore them to spare his life, which they will feel themselves 
obliged to do, since they will be indebted to him for the meal 
he provided. 

Chao Yen and his mother Hstened to this in great astonish- 
ment; and they repeated their promise to strictly carry out the 
injunctions of the priest. They thanked him profusely, and 
offered him his usual fee: but the priest declined to accept any 
remuneration because he had given his advice af his own free 
will, and he said he only hoped Chao Yen would be successful 

On the day specified by the priest, the venison and wine 
being duly prepared and carefully packed with the chopsticks 
and drinking cups in a hamper, Chao Yen started off at day- 
break for Nan Shan. He had a long journey to make to the 
foot of the mountain and a hard climb to the summit. When 
he reached the top which was veiled in clouds and mist, there, 
sure enough, he espied through a rift, the two men playing 
chess under a fir tree. One, who wore a white robe and sat 
facing South, had a visage of ghastly paleness — the paleness of 
a corpse, and the other, who sat facing North and was clad in 
flowing robes of crimson, had a ruddy complexion, lilce the 
blush of early dawn. The sight of these strange and awe- 
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inspiring men so terrified poor Chao Yen that he started 
involuntarily and nearly dropped his hamper; for a moment 
he stood as if rooted to the ground anfi every fibre of his body 
quivered with fear. But remembering his mother, and all 
that the priest had said, he screwed up his courage and 
selected a spot where he could unpack his things without 
being observed; then he cautiously stole up and placed the 
venison and wine beside one of the players. His presence had 
not been noticed, for the two players were deeply absorbed in 
in a complex problem, the solving of which meant the end of 
the game and the utter annihilation of one player by the 
other. It was the eternal struggle between Life and Death. 
Either Death would acquire a complete victory over Life, or 
Life would triumph and there would be no more Death. The 
game was long, and it seemed to Chao Yen that it would never 
come to an end. Just as Life gained some petty advantage, 
Death forthwith carried off one of the pieces; but Life, ever 
on the alert and ever resomrceful, would conceive new plans, 
give birth to new activity and thus check the advance of his 
formidable and relentless adversary. And so the game went 
on in awful silence; neither could checkmate the other, so well 
were they matched. Finally, they gave up the contest by 
mutual consent, declared the game a draw as usual, and 
replaced the pieces to commence again, as they always do. 
Since -the birth of the world this struggle has never ceased be- 
tween Life and Death; the one has ever continued to regene- 
rate, fructify and vivify, while the other has ever claimed its 
victims. Men, women, and children, and all living things, are 
the pieces with which they play, and the world is the chess- 
board. The playing goes on and on, game after game, for 
Life has not yet vanquished Death, neither has l5eath yet 
annihilated Life. The two great players on the mountain 
were no other than the Spirits of Pei Tou and Nan Tou;* the 
former, the deity that rules over death, and the latter, the 
deity that presides over life. Just as they were about to 
resume play, they noticed the venison. "Hello," cried Nan 
Tou exultantly, "what on earth is this? Venison, I declare ! 
and what's in that bottle?" 

Pei Tou promptly seized the bottle; shut one eye and 
peered into it with the other; then holding it to his nose ex- 
claimed. "By all the thunderbolts of Lei Kung,t metamor- 
phose me if this isn't wine, and very excellent stuff to ! " 

*Pei Tou is the Constellation of the Great Bear, and Nan Tou may be 
the Southern Cross. 

tThe God of Thunder. 
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Without wasting time over formalities beyond a very 
polite "Ching, Ching," and a nod to each other, they picked 
up the chopsticks and fell to with vim. 

Now, Chao Yen's mother had taken care to provide an 
ample repast. The meat was of fine flavour, and the wine 
rich and generous. It would have been difficult to say which 
of the two chessplayers enjoyed the regalement most, — the one 
with the radiant countenance like the glowing rising sun whose 
smile animates all creation, or the other whose grim leer spells 
decay and dissolution. 

When the Lords of Life and Death had finished the con- 
tents of both the dish and the bottle and laid down the 
chopsticks, Chao Yen, trembling from head to foot, crept 
cautiously forward, and, as directed, suddenly threw himself 
down at their feet imploring them to spare his life for a few 
years longer. 

"Oho!" exclaimed Pei Ton in a hollow voice, "this surely 
is the young fellow who should come to me at the age of nine- 
teen;" and as he said this his breath went forth cold and bleak 
as the north-wind. 

"Yes," said Nan Tou, "this must be Chao Yen, whose 
term on earth is rapidly drawing to a close." 

"He has the name of being a virtuous son; his filial piety 
is said to be most praiseworthy and exemplary," observed 
Pei Tou; "but who in the wide world could have told him that 
his days are numbered? I fear that wretched, meddlesome 
babbler Kuan Le has been up to his rascally tricks again!" 

Chao Yen pleaded that if he were to die now, his poor 
mother would be left alone and destitute in the world. "She 
will be bowed down with grief; her heart will be torn in 
anguish," he said. "I beseech you therefore to have pity on 
her and allow me to return in order that her only son, her only 
hope and stay in life, may comfort and support her in her 
declining years." 

"This young man's request is honourable and most un- 
selfish," remarked Nan Tou, "he is a deserving lad, and I am 
quite in favour of granting- him a new lease of life." 

"You are always quite in favour of granting new leases of 
life," rejoined the other, "that's understood; and I do not feel 
the least surprise that you should be touched by the lad's 
appeal. If you had things all your own way, you would 
begin by granting me a lease of life, and then nobody would 
ever die." 

"Come, come," said Nan Tou, "we must be generous. One 
good turn deserves another. He has provided us with an 
excellent repast; we have eaten well of his fare, and drunk 
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heartily of his wine; let us show him and his mother that our 
hearts are not void of compassion." . 

"Very well then," replied Pei Tou, "for once I shall giv© 
in; but I must insist on another taking his place. Just wait a 
second till I see what my note-book says, and if a change can 
be effected in his favour, I'll allow it to be made." 

Thereupon he pulled out his note-book which contained 
many pages closely written with names, dates, and numbers; 
but he seemed puzzled as to how he could alter the entry 
against Chao Yen's name. Noticing his hesitation, Nan Tou 
said "will you kindly hand the book and pencil over to me and 
let me settle the difficulty." The request was complied with, 
and Nan Tou, with a single stroke of the pencil, converted the, 
first figure into a iiine, thereby changing the nineteen years 
limit of Chao Yen's life into one of ninety-nine years. 

Then, turning to Chao Yen he added, "there, young man, 
your term of life is extended; you shall now live to a ripe old 
age. Remember that you owe this to your good conduct, 
which has been pleasing in our sight. Continue to the end of 
your time to lead an honourable life. Keep our compassion 
for you this day ever before your eyes, and let it ever remind 
you that since you were once in need of our benevolence, 
benevolence should be your first duty to your fellowmen. Be 
circumspect in whatever you do, and see that in your dealings 
with men your actions are fair and square and always above 
reproach. Never injure anyone by any act of injustice. Now 
rise, and return to minister to the wants of your mother as a 
^ dutiful son should; and, should you come across that fellow 
Kuan Le again, tell him from us to mind his own business in 
future and refrain from meddhng with affairs that concern 
only the Gods." 

Chao Yen rose after expressing his profound gratitude, 
and when he lifted his head to look once more' at his benefac- 
tors, lo! they were not to be seen, but where they sat were two 
storks that presently flew away in opposite directions, one 
north and the other south. He then returned home as quick- 
ly as he could, and his mother was overjoyed at the glad 
tidings he brought back. 

At his appointed time Chao Yen departed for that coun- 
try from whose bourn no man returns. His life had been 
righteous and full of good deeds. He was never guilty of a 
mean action, and he never lost the esteem of his fellowmen; 
and when he died at the age of ninety-nine the country 
mourned for him for many days. 



INTRODUCTION 



The limits of this paper have been to a certain extent ^ 
prescribed by the other papers which have preceeded or are 
to follow it. Therefore this paper will be confined to a 
general description of what constitutes the Confucian Litera- 
ture with a more detailed account of the two or three most 
important of the Sacred Books. No attempt will be made to 
discuss in any. way the doctrines of Confucius. 

THE CONFUCIAN LITERATURE 

Mrs. T. J. White 



Confucianism is called one of the three religions of China. 
The Confucian Literature however consists mainly of ethical 
and not religious teaching. At the death of Confucius (B.C. 
479), he was honored with the worship not only of his family 
but of his disciples also, and soon of all the scholars of his native 
state of Lu. By A. D. 57 he was worshipped throughout the 
empire, and to the present time Confucianism has been regarded 
as the state religion. His literature, however, has never lost 
its ethical teachkig, and as it comprised practically the whole 
of the course of study in the old system of education, it has 
been the one great factor in the building up of the ethical stan- 
dards of the Chinese civilization. 

Confucius may be regarded as the founder of Chinese litera- 
ture. There can be little doubt of the existence of earlier 
written documents, but aside from allusions to former works in 
some of the oldest classical books, we have no authentic record 
of this earlier literature. Dr. Paber places the probable date 
of the earliest Chinese book as not earlier than ] 100 B. C. Four 
of the classics are accepted as dating from the time of the Sage 
himself, and the mat;erial for three of these (Shu Ching, Shih 
Ching and Yi Ching) was largely collected from earlier writings, 
while the fourth (Sprmg and Autumn Annals) which Confucius 
himself compose must have been founded on facts gleaned from 
state archives. 

The Confucian Literature includes the Chinese Sacred Books 
as now understood, that is the Five Classics (Wu Ching), and 
the Four Books (S-Shu), and one or two smaller books which 
have been at various times included as chapters in one or other 
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of the Classics. These books have been variously arranged and 
classified in previous dynasties. At one time in the Sang 
Dynasty a division was made into thirteen classics, at another 
in the Sung Dynasty, into nine, but at present the books are 
grouped as the Five Classics and the Four books. In ancient 
manuscripts we have the term "The Six Classics," all supposed 
to have left the finishing hand of Confucius, and these are the 
Five. Classics as now considered plus the Book of Music, now 
lost, the remains of which form one of the chapters of the Li 
Chi, or book of rites. (Confucius believed strongly that rites 
and music should go hand in hand in the management of the 
government.) The Five Classics as now considered were adopt- 
ed officially during the Ming Dynasty (A. D. 1368-1644), and 
the Four Books were treated as second grade, this arrangement 
has continued to the present time. 

There seems to be little doubt of the authenticity of the 
Confucian Literatiire. After the death of Confucius (according 
to the memoirs of the Former Hau Dynasty), and after his 
immediate disciples had passed away, amid the disorders of the 
warring states (B. C. 480-221), there arose a great confusion 
as to the words and the interpretation of the great Teacher. 
The burning of the Classics under the Tsin Dynasty (B. C. 220- 
20.5) furthur complicated the matter by destroying many of 
these books, and it was not until the Emperor Hsia Wu (B. C. 
139-86), that any systematic effort was made to collect and 
preserve the books in libraries. From that time to the present 
the different dynasties have taken care to preserve the remains 
of the classics, and there seems to be every reason to believe 
that the classics in their present form are genuine works coming 
down from the hands of Confucius and his disciples. ,Legge, 
who devotes a whole chapter to the subject "The Authority 
of the Classics" closes with these words: "From all these con- 
siderations, we may proceed with confidence to consider each 
separate work, believing that we have in these Classics and Books 
what the great Sage of China and his disciples found, or gave 
to their country more than two thousand years ago." 

The Wu Ching or Five Classics are the Yi Ching or Book of 
Changes, the Shu Ching or Book of History, the Shih Ching or 
Book of Odes, the Li Chi or Record of Eites, and the Chun Chiu 
or Spring and Autumn Annuals. The last is the only one of the 
five that can be correctly described as the writing of Confucius 
himself. It is a historical record of the chief events in the state 
of Lu between the years 722 and 4.S4 B. C. The record itself is 
of the briefest, but with it is bound up a commentary by one of 
Confucius' disciples named Tso, which clothes the bare nar- 
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ration in life and color and makes it one of the most interesting^ 
of Chinese books. Tso ha« been called "The Father of Chinese 
Prose." 

The first of the Classics, the Yi-Ching or Book of Changes, 
is venerated both because of its great antiquity and also because 
of the unfathomable wisdom concealed in its wonderful symbols. 
It is ascribed to Wen Wang, the founder of the Chow Dynasty. 
He, when lying in prison for a state offence, made a study of the 
eight symbols handed down from the ancient sage Fuh-hsi, who- 
is said to have copied them from the back of a tortoise. Wen 
Wang wrote a short text for each of the eight symbols, indicating^ 
the character of the interpretation of each. These eight symbols 
are diagrams composed of triple combinations of a whole and a 
divided line. Eight conbinations are possible and by combining^ 
them sixty-four can be made. This was done in later times. 
Each of these trigrams has a name and a character associated 
with it. The first is Kien, the expanse, the sky, the fluid 
ether. The second is Tui, vapor, water, fountains. The third 
means light, heat, power, etc. Each one also represents one of 
the eight points of the compass, and they are used not only in the 
complicated philosophy of the Yi Ching, but also for divination 
by means of shells, lines, letters, etc., as practiced by th& 
fortune-tellers among the common people. 

The text of the Yi Ching consists of sixty-four short essays 
of a moral, social or political character one for each of the 
diagrams and based on the interpretation thereof. These texts 
are followed by commentaries attributed to Confucius who 
spent mtich time in a vain effort to understand the hidden mean- 
ing of these diagrams, and who declared "that were a hundred 
years added to his life he would devote fifty of them to a study 
of the Yi Ching." The Book of Changes is the one of the 
Classics that escaped destruction at the time of the burning of 
the books, books of divination being exempted. As may be 
readily seen, a system of philosophy based on such a fanciful 
foundation as these trigrams may lead to any possible number 
of deductions. The Chinese scholars through the centuries 
have given much serious consideration to these interpretations, 
as is evinced by the many commentaries on the Yi Ching, 1450 
such treatises being listed in the catalogue. 

The Shu Ching or Book of History was collected and edited 
by Confucius froin the legends and historical documents coming 
down from earlier times. The period covered is from the 24th 
to the 8th Century B. C. Beginning with the Golden Age of 
Yao and Shen, they tell also of the great Yu and so on through 
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the dynasties the noble deeds and wise sayings of the great men 
of the ages are preserved for future generations. Confucius 
who looked always back to the Golden Age, and had no hope 
ior the present or future except in copying the virtues of the 
past, has given in the Shu Ching what the Chinese have since 
considered as the foundation for things historical, political, 
religious and scientific. 

The Shih Chint} is the Book of Odes. These were collected 
by Confucius and he considered them as of the utmost impor- 
tance, saying that until a man had learned the Odes he was unfit 
for the society of intellectual men. The Club has already been 
entertained by a description of this book and a selected reading 
from among the Odes. One curious thing is that the Chinese 
have never been willing to accept the Odes as simple poems 
to be read and enjoyed, but have tried to read into them deep 
moral and political truths. Chinese scholars have always com- 
mitted large portions of these Odes to memory, and have 
frequently used quotations from them in their essays, so that 
they have helped to embellish the language, and have provided 
many words and phrases in common use todaj^ 

The Li Chi or Book of Rites is the largest of the Classics 
and contains many of the teachings of Confucius. It embodies 
the older Chow Li or Ceremonial Rites of the Chow Dynasty 
(B. C. 1122-25.5) and the I Li also an ancient book of rules for the 
guidance of individuals in everyday life. These with the com- 
mentaries by Confucius were collected by the elder and younger 
Tai in the second and first centuries B. C. They contain minute 
directions to the individual as to all actions of life: eating, 
sleeping, weeping, walldng, talking, etc., and also as to his 
relation to others in polite intercourse in the family and in the 
•community. The Li Chi contains also the model for the Six 
<Jovernment Boards in Peking, the ritual of State etiquette, 
the plan and purpose of the education of youths, the position 
^nd conduct of women, and the duty of children towards their 
parents. When we remember that the men of China for more 
than two thousand years have been committing this book of 
Rites to memory and repeating it to their children and children's 
■children, we can see how it has moulded the life and conduct 
■of the people of China through the centuries, and made them 
much the same in social ideals and customs today as they were 
two thousand years ago. 

(The last of the ^Classics is the Spring and Autumn annals 
which has previously been alluded to.) 

Before any Chinese youth began the study of the Classics 
lie had first to commit to memory the easier course embodied 
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in the Four Books. In fact the path of learning was made 
gradual and easy by the introduction of several books to be 
committed to memory before even the Four Books were under- 
taken. The first of these was the San Z Ching or Trimetrical 
classic. It was written in the Sung dynasty (A. D. 960-1127) 
by a teacher for his private school and became so popular that 
it has been the milk offered to the kindergartner ever since. 
It begins : 

"Men at their birth are by nature radically good. In this 
aU approximate but in practice widely diverge. If not educated 
the natural character is changed. A course of education is 
made valuable by close attention." 

(V/illiam's Middle Kingdom). 

After the child had digested this httle morsel of one 
hundred and seventy-eight double lines he was fed the book 
called Pah Kyia Sing or Hundred Family Names, which is a 
list of the Chinese Sur-Names, and from the nature of the 
book it is hard to understand why it entered into a course of 
study for children. The Third book was the Tsien Z Wan or 
thousand Character Classic — a book of exactly a thousand 
characters, no two alike, and not one repeated. It is as full of 
wise and weighty sayings as the San Z Ching, for it begins with 
the creation "The whole universe was one wide waste" and 
ends not until it has faithfully portrayed the whole course of 
history and made plain the "whole duty of man," from the 
Confucian standpoint. The fourth book given to children is 
called "Odes for Children" and contains thirty-four stanzas of 
four lines each. It is written in praise of education. 

"Once I myself was a poor indigent scholar. 
Now I ride mounted on my four-horse chariot. 
And all my fellow-villagers exclaim with surprise ! 
Let those who have children thoroughly educate them. 

In the morning I was an humble cottager. 

In the evening I entered the court of the Son of Heaven. 

Civil and military offices are not hereditary. 

Men must therefore rely on their own efforts." 

AU the books designed for beginners are full of worthy 
youths who by acquiring thorough knowledge of the Classics 
attained the highest offices, and of sons and daughters who were 
precocious examples of filial piety. 

The Four Books which would next be undertaken by the 
young scholar are held by the Chinese as second only to the 
Five Classics in honor and worth. Legge explained the term 
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Four Books as meaning "the books of the Four Philosophers, — 
Confucius, his disciple Tseng Tsau, his granson Kung Chi, and 
Mencius. 

The first of the Four Books is the Ta-Hsioh or Great 
Learning and the second the Chung Yung or as Legge translates 
it "The Doctrine of the Meau." Both these were formerly- 
considered as chapters of the Li Chi or Book of Rites. The 
Ta Hsioh is a treatise on ethics and politics. The first chapter 
is ascribed to Confucius; the rest to his disciple Tseng Tsau. 

(The origin and purpose of the book can be best understood 
by reading the introduction and part of the first chapter.) 

The Chung Yuiig or Doctrine of the Meau was written by 
the grandson of Confucius, Kung Chi. It is founded upon the 
principles laid down by Confucius for the conduct of the in- 
dividual and illustrated by the actions of the "princely man." 

The Lun Yu called by Legge the "Confucian Analects" is 
composed of the conversations of Confucius and his disciples 
and is believed to record in many cases the exact words of the 
Master. It tells us nearly all we know about the Sage, descri- 
bing in detail his manner of life and his conduct under aU cir- 
cumstances. These records of the man Confucius are so trivial 
in their details that they detract from, rather than add to the 
picture of the great master as we see him in his teachings. The 
description of the length and color of his garments, of the food 
that he lUted, of his desire for ginger at every meal, of his ec- 
centricities of walk, of sitting down, of sleeping, of his demeanor 
in the presence of superiors, inferiors, a blind man, a corpse, — 
all such details add nothing to our reverence for the great 
teacher. 

The Lun Yii contains many moral precepts, some handed 
down from ancient times, and others formulated by Confucius 
himself. These have had a great influence upon the Chinese 
mind. The Lun Yii furnished many of the themes given at the 
yearly examinations, and its precepts are more often quoted 
than those of any other of the Confucian books as illustrating 
the doctrines of Confucius. Among them is the one so resem- 
bling the Golden rule: "What ye would not others should do 
unto you, do not unto them." They also contain the precept: 
"Love one another." In answer to the question of returning 
good for evil Confucius said "No, return good for good; for evil, 
justice." He exalts truth, saying "A man without truthfulness! 
I know not how thatcan be." He extols patience: "Patience 
is the most necessary thing to have in this world." He com- 
mends virtue: "Without virtue, both riches and honor seem 
to me like the passing cloud." He also says "The perfect man 
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is never satisfied with himself. He that' is satisfied with himself 
is not perfect," and "The perfect man loves all men; he is not 
governed by private affection or interest, but only regards the 
public good." 

One more book of the Confucian Literature deserves at- 
tention as it deals with the virtue which is considered the center 
and root of all the other virtues. I refer to the Hsiao Ching 
or Book of Filial piety. It claims to be the record of a conversa- 
tion between Confucius and his disciple Tseng Tsau, on the 
principles of filial piety. The author is unknown, but it has been 
highly revered and diligently committed to memory by succeed- 
ing generations of Chinese scholars. In this as in the other 
writings of Confucius the highest place in the list of virtues is 
accorded to fiHal piety. "There are" to quote from WilHams 
translation "three thousand crimes to which one or the other 
of the five punishments is attached as a penalty; and of these 
no one is greater than disobedience to parents." 

The practice of filial piety has been taught to the children 
of China both by precept and by example until it has become 
one of the characteristics of the nation. One of the early books 
placed in the hands of school children is called "The twenty- 
four Filials." The brevity of these stories permits me to quote 
two of them : 

"During the Han Dynasty lived Ting Lan, whose parents 
both died when he was young, before he could obey and 
support them; and he reflected that for all the anxiety and 
trouble he had caused them, no recompense had yet been given. 
He then carved wooden images of his parents, and served them 
as if they had been alive. For a long time his wife would not 
reverence them; but one day, taking a bodkin, she in derision 
pricked their fingers. Blood immediately flowed from the 
wound; and seeing Ting coming, the images wept. He examined 
into the circumstances, and forthwith divorced his wife." 

"Mang Tsung, who lived in the Tsin dynasty, when young 
lost his father. His mother was very sick, and one day she 
longed to taste a soup made of bamboo sprouts, but Mang could 
not procure any. At last he went into the grove of bamboos, 
clasped the trees with his hands, and wept bitterly. His filial 
affection moved nature; and the ground slowly opened, sending 
forth several shoots, which he gathered and carried home. 
He made a soup of them, which his mother ate and immediately 
recovered from her malady." 

Such are the chief books of the Confucian Literature. 
There have been many commentaries on these books written by 
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China's great scholars down through the centuries which are 
held in more or less regard by the literati and studied accord- 
ingly- 

There is no time to speak of the doctrines set forth by Con- 
fucius nor even to enumerate his great teachings, except as 
they have already been mentioned. It is probably due to 
Confucius and his teachings that China has continued to the 
present time, and her defects as well as her virtues can be 
traced directly 4o the Confucian literature which was not only 
the backbone but the full body of Chinese education of the old 
type. 




MENCIUS 



Mrs. F. C. Mabee 
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A little over a century after Confucius' death there was 
born in the city of Tsao (now in the province of Shantung) a 
«hild destined to be one of the greatest of the Chinese philoso- 
phers, Mencius. He was a contemporary of Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, Epicurus and Demos. As Legge in his Chinese Classics 
says, "If he is placed among the Greek philosophers, he can 
look them in the face. He does not need to hide a diminished 
"head." His father apparently died when he was but a small 
boy, leaving him to the guardianship of his mother, a woman of 
superior character whose influence and training was probably 
one of the important causes of her son's distinction. There are 
several anecdotes known by all Chinese regarding the mother's 
attempts to keep Mencius in the straight and narrow way, 
which are worth a brief mention. Story of 3 movings : 1st 
market-place, 2nd cemetery, 3rd school. By-word among the 
Chinese is : "Formerly the mother of Mencius chose out a 
neighborhood." 

When Mencius grew old enough to attend school, his mother 
was apparently worried about his lack of zeal in his studies. 
One day as she sat weaving at her loom, he came in from school 
and the mother enquiring about his work received an indifferent 
answer to the effect that he was getting on well enough. There- 
upon the mother took a knife and cut across the cloth she had 
spent hours in making. At his utter astonishment she said 
-that her cutting and his neglecting his studies were exactly 
alike, that cloth could not be spun by cutting nor a good life 
built up by careless study. After that Mencius attended to his 
work. He early became familiar with the classics. It is 
possible that he may have studied under Tze Sze, grandson of 
Confucius. After many years of diligent study, he was 
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familiar with all Chinese literature and Confucius was to him 
(quoting Legge) "the chief of mortal men and the object of hia 
untiring admiration." 

Nothing is loiown of his private and domestic life. It in 
supposed that he was married and had sons, for his descendants 
form a large clan at the present day. There is one story told 
about his marriage, that he came upon his wife unawares nursing 
their child and he was so ashamed at seeing her that he told his 
mother that he would like to divorce her but his mother, 
always prudent, told him that his was the fault in not knocking 
on the door of the women's apartments before he entered. 
Whether this shows an unhappy marriage or only a passing fit 
of anger we must leave to conjecture. 

When he was a grown man and felt he ought to leave his 
native place because his influence there was not great and yet 
he feared to do so because of his mother's long residence in that 
place, she said, "It does not belong to a woman to determine 
anything of herself, but she is subject to the rule of three 
obediences. When young she has to obey her parents; when 
married she has to obey her husband; when a widow she has 
to obey her son. Do you act according as your conviction 
of righteousness tells you you ought to do and I will act 
according to the rule which belongs to me." 

The state of China at this time was extremely chaotic : 
one feeble sovereign had followed another on the imperial throne; 
the princes were at constant warfare with one another, first 
with one state and then another. Nothing was stable, nothing 
was united. The imperial throne was incapable of stopping 
war and uniting the states. To one of these states Mencius 
went in the hope of not only becoming advisor to the prince but 
also of getting the prince so under his control that he might 
direct the state from its then useless and wicked poUcy to a 
policy of righteousness. He went first to the state of Chi. 
His first interview with the prince, however, was unsatisfactory 
and although Mencius accepted office it was not with salary but 
as honorary position in which he felt he could be more free. 
From the first there was a mutual suspicion between the prince 
and Mencius amusing but exhibited in their formal treatment of 
each other. Mencius, since he valued virtue above nobiUty in 
family, considered himself above the prince and consequently 
thought himself worthy of visits from the prince. One day the 
prince sent a messenger requesting that since he had a cold, 
would Mencius come to court the next day to see him. Now 
Mencius had been intending to go until the message came; but 
since he felt sure that the prince's cold was only a pretense he 
answered it with a like pretense that he was likewise ill. The 
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prince's physician called on Mencius the next day, only to find 
him out. (Mencius had gone out on purpose for he wished the 
prince to know that his illness had been pretended in order to 
teach him a lesson). To further, complicate matters a message 
was given to the physician to the effect that Mencius had already 
started for the prince's court. Since he never arrived a lengthy 
explanation had to be gone unto which may be summarized in 
Mencius' final words on the affair : "A prince who is to ac- 
<;omplish great deeds wiU have ministers whom he does not call 
to go to see him; when he wishes to consult with them, he goes 
to them. The prince who does not honor the virtuous and 
delight in their ways of doing is not worth having to do with." 
At length discouraged that the prince of Chi would hot carry 
out his principles, Mencius threw up his post and wandered 
Away to several states advising their rulers to the best of his 
ability but making no very prolonged stay. He had perfect 
•confidence in his ability to advise the rulers rightly; he felt sure 
that if they would act on his advice that all would be well, 
but somehow they failed so to act and he failed to succeed. At 
last he became convinced that among the numerous petty 
rulers and intriguing statesmen of the day there was no prospect 
of restoring tranquility to the empire and that discourses upon 
the united government of Yao and Shun offered little to interest 
persons whose minds were engrossed with schemes of conquest 
or pleasure. As Giles says, ' 'He vainly tried to put into practice 
at an epoch of blood and iron, the gentle virtues of the Golden 
Age." At length, therefore, he retired to private life again 
and amid more congenial environment, discoursed with his 
disciples and WTote the seven books for which he is now known. 
He died at about the age of 84. Many centuries elapsed before 
his writings were received among the classics of the empire. 
At first he was only accorded a scholar's place with the other 
literati. The first commentary on his writings was written in the 
second century A. D. by Chao Chi when he was a fugitive and in 
close hiding. He writes, "Of all the orthodox sfihool there was 
only Mencius wide and deep, minute and exquisite yet obscure 
at times arid hard to see through, who seemed to me to deserve 
to be properly ordered and digested." In 1083 the emperor 
Shiu-tsung issued a patent constituting Mencius Duke of the 
kingdom of Chow and ordering a temple to be built to him at the 
spot where he was buried. The next year it was enacted that he 
should have a place in the temple of Confucius next to that of 
Yen Yuen, the favorite disciple of the sage. Under the Sung 
dynasty the works of Mencius and the Confucian Analects were 
ranked together. In temple of literati, Mencius received the 
same honors as Confucius, although he is always spoken of as 
the Inferior Sage or second Holy. 
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All Chinese children in the Higher Primary Schools study 
Mencius's works in selected passages. Although the old way 
of repeating the lessons and memorizing every word may be 
passing out of the best schools, it is still in general use and 
Mencius is stUl committed to memory as I quickly found out 
the other day when I asked a student to repeat some of Mencius "^ 
first chapter. There v/as no hesitation; the words came glibly 
to her tongue. "His style," says Legge in his 'Religions of 
China,' "is lively and interesting, the form being for the most 
part either dialogue or narrative and somewhat intelligible even 
to little children. His writings are full of irony and ridicule 
directed against vice and oppressions." 

In considering the material in Mencius' books I shall touch 
briefly on three points which he discusses at length : First, his 
theory of government. That the people are the most important 
elements in a nation, and that the sovereign exists for the good 
of the people, Mencius emphasized again and again. His speech 
in this regard is bold and ringing. He even went so far as to say 
that a sovereign who ruled badly should be dethroned, that kill- 
ing in such a case was not murder. Although this no doubt has 
added to the selfish ambitious and lawlessness of the mob, there 
is also no uncertainty that Mencius' teachings have helped make 
better rulers amd lessened the grinding despotism of the wheels 
of power. It is no wonder that Mencius whose sentiments on 
government are known and read by all the people was not a 
favorite with the. rulers. He stated plainly that good govern- 
ment is known by the happiness and well-being of the people 
and by their education. He laid down measures for the regula- 
tion of agriculture and commerce to benefit the people: — he 
, recognized the fact that education where there was too great 
misery and poverty could not be successful. The will of the 
people is always referred to as the supreme power in state; "He 
who gains the hearts of people secures the throne and he who- 
loses the people's hearts loses the throne." Such was his 
attitude towards rulers and the people. 

The second subject which we shall consider briefly i» 
division of labor, or, socialism perhaps. This school had 
grown up in the time of Confucius opposed to his doctrines. 
In Mencius' time it was flourishing and he stepped forward tO' 
meet it a warrior from the camp of political conservatism. 
He wished to give up art and insisted upon simplicity, 
equality and extrenie communism. Even the princes were to- 
grow their own com and make their own clothes. Mencius 
pointed out the folly of no division of labor for, he said, 
"Some men labor with their minds and some with their strength. 
Great men have their proper business and little men have their 
proper business." 
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A third topic which Mencius treated at length was the 
nature of men. Legge makes an interesting comparison between 
Mencius' views on this subject written 250 years B. C. and the 
views of Bishop Butler who lived 1692-1752 A. D. making 
them practically identical in argument. Mencius' theory in 
brief is that man is created with a good nature — we possess virtue 
as we possess limbs. "Man is formed for virtue." The tendency 
of man's nature to good is like the tendency of water to flow 
downward. If men do what is not good, the blame cannot be 
imputed to their natural powers. How men fall short of the ideal 
or how they regain this ideal when once lost he does not say. 
He believed the ideal could be reached,that the sages had reached 
it, that Confucius had been perfect although Confucius himself 
confesses he came short of it until he was seventy years of age. 
Neither Confucius nor Mencius had new truth — both were simple 
preservers of ancient maxims and teachings of the Golden Age. 
The works of the sages came through the mind of Mencius 
tinged with his feeUngs and his interpretation and with this 
Mencian tinge, the Chinese know the classic literature today. 
Giles speaks of Mencius as "the uncompromising defender of the 
doctrines of Confucius." Confucius laid down the principles 
and Mencius built on them. Confucius taught benevolence. 
Mencius taught benevolence plus righteousness. Confucius 
mentions man's nature as good; Mencius dwells on this at length 
and wherever he comes into contact with people, preaches it. 
There is no consciousness in Mencius, according to Legge, of 
any weakness or fault; consequently there is no humility, a 
quality which Confucius possessed. There is no longing for 
more light and more truth visible in Mencius' writings. Self- 
sufficiency is his great fault. 

It is also said that Mencius although at times refusing to 
receive a salary, took, when he needed it, large sums of money 
from the princes whom he advised. When Mencius' disciples 
questioned him about this, he answered that if a wise man is 
appreciated by the sovereign and obeyed by the people he 
had a right to be supported. But Mencius was not listened 
to by the rulers nor obeyed by the people. Nevertheless, he 
received large sums and to a much greater extent than Confu- 
cius had ever done. In contrast to this seeming weakness, and 
I believe more representative of Mencius' real spirit, it is good 
to hear this strong utterance: "I love life and I love justice 
but if I cannot preserve both I would give up life and hold fast 
to justice." Both Confucius and Mencius accepted the existing" 
ancestor worship and thereby strengthened the hold of it on 
Chinese life. They both inculcated the teachings of the five 
relationships: sons to parents, husbands to wives, brothers to 
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brothers, subjects to sovereigns, friends to friends, and made 
much of filial piety. De Groot says that Mencius' statement 
"three things are unfilial and having no sons is the worst" has 
driven China to polygamy forcing those whose first wives bear 
no sons to take a concubine, prompting the rich to marry more 
than one concubine and instigating a system of adoption if 
there are no descendants. Ancestor worship may account for 
the solidarity of the Chinese life, it may be what has held the 
people together for so many centuries when other nations have 
risen and fallen — but I believe it also accounts for China's 
backward look, for China's slow progress. It is now one of the 
chief obstacles to the acceptance of Christianity by the Chinese. 
Mencius himself gave his mother when she died a splendid 
funeral. Even his disciples were astonished at the splendor. 
"He defended himself on the ground that the superior man will 
not for all the world be niggardly to his parents, and that, as he 
had the means there was no reason why he should not give all 
the expression in his power to his natural feelings." He did 
not return to court till the three years of mourning were over. 
Another frequent quotation of Mencius is "I have heard of 
men using the doctrines of our great land to change barbarians 
but I never yet have heard of any being changed by barbarians." 
Mencius loiew no other nations and he helped foster in his people 
a feeling of Middle Kingdom superiority. 

To summarize (quoting from Faber's IVIind of Mencius) 
"We can indeed say in all truth that Mencius is now the darling 
of the Chinese. Out of the whole range of their literature there 
is no other work which is such a living reality as Mencius." As 
a political reformer, as a prophet of righteousness, as a practical 
economist, as a believer and preacher of man's irmate goodness, 
as a scholar and a writer we honor Mencius, one of the very 
greatest men China has produced. And yet he accepted tradi- 
tions of his time, was bound down to the past, worshipped the 
dead, did not shake himself free from the fettering customs of 
the time; he promulgated the rites and ceremonies and ideas 
of antiquity which even today are holding China back. He 
had no vision of a personal God, no vision of a future life; he 
had a narrow nationalistic point of view. 

How great is the contrast between Mencius, and Jesus who 
broke away from all the legalistic and binding customs of his 
people and of his time and stood forth in absolute freedom to do 
God's will. Jesus saw beyond the limits of his own country 
to the time when all nations from the East and from the West 
would sit down together. What he taught about God was for 
all people and all time. And yet who dares to say that a little 
of God's message to men did not come through Mencius, a 
prophet of righteousness ? 



THE CONQUERING STATE OF CH'IN 



Mrs. B. a. Edwards 

The Chow Dynasty had survived for nine centuries. From 
1122-256 B. C. the kings of Chow had offered sacrifices to 
Shangti, the Supreme Deity, and held in their charge the Nine 
Sacred Tripods of Yii, which proclaimed them Sons of Heaven 
and rulers over the several scores of feudal states, into which 
ancient China was divided. Never very strong at any time, 
these monarchs of the longest-lived ruMng house in history, 
sat, for the most part, passively, through the centuries, in 
helpless contemplation of the plots and counterplots, leagues 
and anti-leagues, feuds, wars and intrigues in the ceaseless 
shifting of the balance of power from one to the other of their 
nominal vassals. 

Although the times were miserly in their allotment of 
masterful Emperors they were prodigal of great philosophers, 
brilliant pohticians, and powerful princes. The philosophers 
travelled about the country, threshed but their theories, dilated 
upon the evUs of the times, urged reforms, and moulded the 
opinions of their countrymen for centuries to come. The 
politicians hawked their services from State to State, saying, 
and reporting, arranging and breaking up aUiances, actuated 
by the most varied motives of self interest, but rarely by 
motives of patriotism or high principles. The Princes strove 
endlessly for supremacy amongst themselves, and for an op- 
portun ty lo wrest the overlordship permanently from the 
Chow State. 

Out of this melee of restless feudalism pushed the State of 
Ch'in. A small fief, presented to the first earl of Ch'in, by a 
Chow Emperor, for faithful services rendered as Royal Cattle- 
Tender and Master of Horse, situated on the North-west frontier 
of the Kingdom, (the southern part of the modern province 
of Kansuh), made it continually liable to attacks from barba- 
rian marauders, and a high degree of military efficiency was a 
necessity to its preservation. Ch'in had never been consid- 
ered an orthodox Chinese State. Under her acquired civiliza- 
tion fiom the Middle Kingdom, flowed a strong current of alien 
blood. Ch'in was not cultured; no important hterary documents 
or conversations are recorded of her; her notoriety was great in 
respect to human funeral sacrifices, and the opinion in which 
she was held by the polished Chinese gentleman of the day is 
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expressed in the following incident, (quoted from Parker), 
Prince Ki-Chah of Wu, when entertained in the State of Lu 
by specimens of various styles of music, on being regaled with a. 
specimen of Ch'in music, exclaimed in great surprise: "Ah, 
civiHzed sounds! It has succeeded in refining itseK! " But 
culture was not the most important factor in the conquest of 
the warring States, and Ch'in was clever enough to call the 
proper men to her assistance while recruiting her resources 
for the final struggle. Thus we have Prince Wei Yang of Wei 
established at the court of Ch'in and inaugurating a new law 
code and economic land system, — a long step on the path of 
progress. And later we have the Chang I, the eminent politi- 
cian, educated in the business of "persuading anyone to 
anything," holding the reins of intrigue in the State. Ch'in 
became steadily more powerful, and the other States, observing 
it, hysterically banded together for protection, fell apart and 
came together again, in varying combinations, with varying 
degrees of success through several centuries. 

As the Chow Djmasty drew towards its ignominious close, 
Ch'in proceeded to make even greater monkeys of the States, 
played one against the other, offered this reward with her right 
hand and that with her left, as the price of disloyalty, ever 
finding a way to slip out of her obligations when her purpose 
was accomp ished, and always in time to dip her trouble-smeared 
finger into another pot. She suffered her reverses, her serious 
set-backs, and made a bad mistake in policy when she scorned 
the proffered services of Chang I's fellow politician, Su Ts'in. 
As a result, Su Ts'in, departing in a rage from Ch'in, obtained 
the ear of the Prince of Yen and convinced him that a strong 
alliance would be the only salvation from the Prince of Ch'in 
who, "like a woli or a tiger wished to draw all other prince 
into his claws that he might devour them." The alliance was 
formed through the personal efforts of Su Ts'in, and six States, 
Chow, Han, Wei, Ch'i, Ch'u and Yen ranged themselves against 
the power of Ch'in. In vain, however. A Ch'in statesman 
outlined the situation when he remarked that "their country- 
was not sufficiently large and its people not rich enough" for 
their ambition. Before the heat of his ambition the anti- 
Ch'in league melted away, reluctantly, but completely. 

This was not the end of the struggle. For almost 
a hundred years the wrestlers swayed back and forth 
over the Middle Kingdom, and we have the records of one 
million four hundred thousand lives lost as proof that diplomacy 
was not the only weapon in the Ch'in armory. The best known, 
and perhaps one of the most tragic pictures left to us of those 
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tragic times, is that of the poet K'u Yuan, who, in the service- 
of the king of Ch'u, exerted himself to the uttermost degree to 
impress upon his master the dangerous character and methods 
of Ch'in and her ministers. Unheeded and disgraced, this 
honest man ended his life by drowning in a river, and we 
have the event commemorated throughout China by the Dragon 
Boat festival, the purpose of which is for the populace to search 
the rivers for the body of the loyal K'u Yuan. 

At the last, we come to the reign of Nan Wang, a puppet 
Emperor, even as his predecessors, helpless before the inevitable 
march of events and the gluttonous gorging of his unruly vassal. 
In 288 B. C. the King of Ch'in even went so far as to assume the 
title of "Western Emperor," offering that of "Eastern Emperor" 
to the King of Ch'i. However, upon that sovereign's refusal 
of the honor, Ch'in was forced to restrain her appetite for a few 
years longer. 

The denouement came with the pathetic and utterly useless 
attempt of the aged Chow Emperor to save himself from his 
swift-flying fate. No sooner had his appeal gone forth for a 
protective alliance against the aggrandizements of Ch'in, than 
she was down upoi^ his capital like a panther upon an ancient 
kenneled dog. Without a blow passed, the Emperor surrender- 
ed himself, and the nine Sacred Tripods passed into the hands of 
his conquerors. In this flaccid manner the Chow Dynasty 
quitted the stage, upon which it had postured so long, leaving 
it's royal mantle to be flung upon the shoulders of the stormy 
scions of it's former Cattle Tender. 

An interregnum followed, of perhaps thirty years, in which a 
distant relative of the last Emperor governed his small principal- 
ity in Honan, and is even styled "Emperor" by some Chinese 
historians for seven years after the defeat of Nan Wang by Prince 
Chau Siang of Ch'in, who gradually assumed the prerogatives 
of supreme ruler. Prince Chau Siang was, in reality, the highest 
power in the land during this time, although the State 
of Ch'in was not immediately recognized as the ruling house 
owing to the intense jealousy of the rival States. 

The entire period of time covered by the Ch'in Dynasty 
amounted to forty-nine years; (255-206 B. C.)! Hardly long 
enough for a usurping Emperor to accustom himself to the- 
eccentricities of his new imperial office, one would think. 
Nevertheless, long enough for the Dragon to assume his present 
day contours, for a mass of squabbling States, ready to fall 
apart and to be gobbled up by an alien power, to be welded 
into one nation, and long enough for the "Napoleon of China" 
to play out his role! 
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The opening years of the Ch'in Djmasty were turbulent. 
There were refractory States still to call to order, uprisings to be 
put down, and adherents of the Chows to deal with. These 
years covered the reigns of three Emperors, Chao Hsiang Wang, 
the Conqueror, Hiao Wen Wang, his son, who reigned but three 
days, and his son. Prince I Jen, who later took the name of 
Chiang Siang Wang. 

At this point it is best to retrace a few steps, and glance 
at the career of Prince I Jen, prior to his ascent of the throne. 

Before his father became Emperor, Prince I Jen was living 
as a hostage at the capital of the State of Chow. Here he 
became acquainted with a merchant named Lu Pu-Wei, a man 
of great resource and intelligence, who saw in the poor, and not 
over-sharp young prince, a chance for future prefferment. 
Prince I Jen's father had no sons by his first wife and, at the 
instigation of Lu Pu-Wei, the Prince succeeded in so ing atiating 
himself with his father, that, although only the son of a con- 
cubine himseK, he was nevertheless adopted as the heir apparent. 
This accomplishded, Lu Pu-Wei proceeded to secure his own 
position, in a most ingenious manner. He was married to a 
society lady of the capital, of the most irresistable charm and 
attraction. "The Lady of Han-Tan," as she is sometimes 
called. On finding that his wife was to become a mother, Lu 
Pu-Wei introduced her to the young Prince, who immediately 
became so infatuated with the beautiful lady that he demanded 
her of the merchant for his own wife. Reluctantly, Lu Pu-Wei 
surrendered her to his friend, and when she later presented the 
delighted Prince with a baby son, it was accepted unhesitatingly 
as his own. This baby, Chung, son of the beautiful dancer 
and the Han-Tan merchant, became king of Ch'in upon the 
death of his supposed father. Prince I Jen, and is known to 
history as Rhih Hwang-Ti, the Builder of the Wall, the Burner 
of the Books, one of the greatest Tyrants and one of the greatest 
Men, China ever produced. 

Shih Huang-Ti, (as we shall now call him, although he did 
not assume that title until about twenty years later), came into 
power as King of Ch'in in 246 B. C. at the age of thirteen. 
Although only a boy, he did not leave his countrymen long in 
doubt as to his vigorous personality. His father, the merchant 
Lu Pu-Wei, had been made Prime Minister at the court of 
Ch'in by Prince I Jen. He had filled this position with the 
greatest success, but in the early part of his reign, Shih Huang- 
Ti was forced to order Lu Pu-Wei's banishment, and later his 
death by suicide, because of his boasted paternity, his intrigues 
with the Queen Dowager, his former wife, and, during hia 
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banishment, his plots with the Duke of Ch'u. His mother 
Shih Hwang-Ti also banished from the court, and incurred 
thereby the stigma of "unfilial conduct" amongst the con- 
servative portion of his subjects. From first to last Shih 
Hwang-Ti was a bull in the China shop of Conservatism. He 
tossed traditions upon his horns, dashed them to fragments, 
and trampled them under his hoof, — but more of that shortly. 

The business of conquest was not yet complete. The six 
powerful States, Yen, Han, Chow, Ch'u, Ts'i and Wei, of the 
original Anti-Ch'in aUiance, needed to be permanently subdued, 
and Shih Hwang-Ti set about his task systematically, aided 
in all things by the advice of his famous Prime Minister, Li-Sze 
(also known as the inventor of the "Lesser Seal Character" 
style of writing). 

The State of Yen was the first to be absorbed, and the story 
of how it came about is most dramatic. Briefly it is this — 
Prince Tan of Yen, treated most cruelly by Shih Hwang-Ti 
while a hostage in Ch'in, on returning to his own State, plotted 
his revenge. To this end he hired one King-K'o to accomplish 
the death of Shih Hwang-Ti. King-K'o, knowing a refugee 
from Ch'in named Fan-Yu, approached him and explained 
that if he wished revenge for the wrongs suffered by himself 
and his family in Ch'in, he must commit suicide and allow 
King-K'o to cut off his head, on which a reward had been placed 
in Ch'in. Accredited with this head and the false plans of the 
Yen fortifications King-K'o could then gain access to Shih 
Huang-Ti and an opportunity to slay him. Fan-Yu consented 
to this plan willingly, even eagerly, and King-K'o carried out 
his intentions as planned. All Went well, until during his 
audience with Shih Hwang-Ti, King-K'o's dagger became 
uncovered, and he was quickly overpowered and slain. This 
attempt on his life so infuriated Shih Hwang-Ti, that he im- 
mediately marched upon Yen and. added it to his dominions. 

The next State to come under his rule was that of Han, 
which voluntarily surrendered itself, and in return its Duke 
was made a high official by Shih Hwang-Ti. The State of Chow 
was a different, and more difficult task to overcome, owing to the 
ability of its splendid General, Li-Muh, so Shih Hwang-Ti 
resorted to intrigue, and succeeded in discrediting Li-Muh with 
his master, to such an extent that he was put to death, and 
Chow then became an easy victim. The State ci Ch'u, Ch'in 's 
most powerful rival, was overcome by the tactics of the veteran 
Ch'in General Wang Tsien, who encamped with his six hundred 
thousand men within the Ch'u territory and gave himself and 
his army over to games and entertainments, much to the disgust- 
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and contempt of the (^b'u generals, who believed that he had 
lost his mind. However, at a moment least anticipated by his 
^enemies, he fell upon them and annihilated them. The con- 
quest of Wei and Ts'i followed, and Shih Hwang-Ti's task of 
unification was complete, and he was free to turn his attention 
elsewhere. 

It was at this time that he adopted the title of Shih Huang- 
Ti, or "First Heavenly Ruler," thereby placing himself on an 
equality with the three great legendary rulers Fu Hsi, Shen 
Nung, arid Hwang Ti. The "First" was intended to designate 
that lie was the first- rmZ emperor, starting the nation afresh, 
and it was his intention to have his successors follow his lead 
a.s the "Second" and "Third" August Emperors, ad infinitum. 

Shortly after this, Shih Hwang-Ti sent an expedition against 
the Hiung-Nu, or Tartar barbarians. These he conquered, and 
in order to insure his kingdom against any invasion from that 
«ource in the future, he set tens of thousands of his subjects 
to Work upon his most monumental achievement— the Great 
Wall. This Wall, with its watch towers and fortifications, 
outlines the northern frontier of China, running over mountain 
and valley from the Liaotung Gulf to the Western extremity of 
the Province of Shensi, and is one of the most remarkable 
accomplishments in the history of the world. ^ 

Still another monument erected by Shih Hwang-Ti was the 
Jiuge palace of A-Fong Kung, near Hienyang, his capital, on 
wluch seven hundred thousand criminals and prisoners were 
employed at forced labor. 

Shih Hwang-Ti was an ardent Taoist and, despite his 
masterful mind, was a slave to the grossest superstitions. He 
was also terribly afraid of death, and on being told by a magician 
lihat he must sleep in a different room every night, if he would 
elude Death's unwelcome attentions, he constructed his new 
palace with enough rooms to make this possible. There was 
the greatest secrecy preserved in his choice of a nightly apart- 
ment and not even one of h s wives was aware before hand of 
liis intentions, so determined were his endeavors to cheat Death. 
At one time Shih Hwang-Ti twice sent forth an expedition of 
young men and girls, under the command of two Taoist magi- 
cians, charged with a e&mmission to discover the "Isles of the 
Blest" where draughts of the elixir of life were reputed as dis- 
pensed to all visitors by the presiding genii of the land. These 
expeditions not unnaturally ended in failure, and the ships 
were driven back by contrary winds. 

Shih Hwang-Ti himself was a great traveller. Soon after 
his assumption of the title of Emperor he divided his Empire 
into thirty-six governments or provinces, and set three import- 
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a.nt officers over each, a form of government preserved appro- 
xima,tely to the present day. To many of these thirty-six 
provinces Shih Hwang-Ti made tours of inspection, leaving as a 
result good roads and solid bridges. He is quoted by Boulger 
on this subject, as saying: — "These roads have been made for 
tne and I am indeed well satisfied. It is not just that I person- 
ally should benefit by a convenience of which my subjects have 
more need than I have, and one also which I can procure for 
them; therefore I decree that roads shall be made in all direc- 
tions through the Empire." 

In the building of these highways through his Kingdom, 
in the construction of the Great Wall, in the formation of his 
government, and the subjugation and consolidation of the feudal 
states, we have seen Shih Hwang-Ti's constructive ability at 
work. These were all splendid achievements. If they had 
totaled the sum of his outstanding acts, Shih Hwang-Ti would 
surely have gone down in China's annals as one of the greatest 
of Emperors. As it is, he stands in the pages of history heaped 
Tidth opprobrium, a very tyrant! And this because of an act, 
■which studied impartially, seems perhaps justifiable, although 
remaining under any light, a tactless one. I refer to the 
persecution of the Literati and the burning of the books, which 
are so indissolubly connected with the name of Shih Huang-Ti, 
when his greatest beneficial deeds are often forgotten. 

The facts were these: hectored on all sides, throughout his 
career, by the advice, admonition, criticism, and vituperation 
of the conservative Literati of the old regime, who considered 
him an upstart, and an enemy to established law and order 
and the tenets of Confucius, Shih Hwang-Ti had seyeral times 
asserted his authority in direct opposition to the protests of 
these Conservatives. Their anger had flared helplessly against 
the conqueror, while Shih Hwang-Ti's resentment towards these 
clogs on the wheels of his progress, smoldered, until the open 
clash came in 213 B. C. 

In this year Shih Hwang-Ti called a General Council of the 
Empire, summoning his governors and officials to the capital. 
The Literati canie, ready to deliver themselves of their candid 
opinion of the usurper and his acts. (In relating the incidents 
which took place at the Council I quote in part from Boulger's 
History). Asking the assembly for expressions of opinion 
regarding his government, one such was rendered him in most 
laudatory terms, by one of his courtiers, in a speech ending 
with the words, "Truly you have surpassed the very greatest of 
your predecessors even at the most remote period." (Boulger) 
"This, eulogium brought matters to a climax. The Literati 
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unable to tolerate this last insult to their heroes, broke into 
murmurs, and one more courageous than the rest, gave vent 
to his disapproval. He began by styling the former speaker "a 
vile flatterer, unworthy of the high position which he occupied," 
and, proceeding to heap praise on the earlier rulers, he concluded 
a speech not less remarkable for its bad taste than for its weak- 
ness in argument, by advocating the division of the Empire 
into principalities. Shih Hwang-Ti cut short the admonitions 
of this no doubt highly respectable individual by reminding 
him that that point had already been discussed and decided. 
But as the point was one of the first importance he called upoa 
Li-Sze to state the reasons which made the maintenance of the 
unity of the Empire advisable." The speech of the great 
prime minister, Li-Sze, is quoted in part from Pauthier by 
Boulger, and runs thus: "It must be admitted after what we 
have just heard, that men of letters are as a rule very little 
acquainted with what concerns the government of a country, — 
not that government of pure speculation, which is nothing more 
than a phantom, vanishing the nearer we appreach to it, but the 
practical government which consists in keeping men within the 
sphere of their proper duties. With all their pretense of knowl- 
edge they are, in this matter, only ignorant. They can tell 
you by heart everything which has happened in the past, back 
to the most remote period but they are, or seem to be, ignorant 
of what is being done in these later days, of what is passing 

under their eyes incapable of discerning that the thing 

which was formerly suitable would be wholly out of place to-day, 
that that which was useful, perhaps necessary, in the past, 
would be positively injurious in the time in which we live, they 
would have everything arranged in exact imitation of what 
they find written in their books." Li-Sze then went on to 
denounce the learned classes as enemies of the public weal, 
and as a class apart and uninfluenced by the national feeling. 
"Now is the time or never," he cone uded, "to close the mouths 
of these secret enemies, to place a curb upon ther audacity." 
For this speech, and its influence upon Shih Hwang-Ti's policy, 
Li-Sze is second only to his master in the disfavor of the Chinese 
historians. Shih Hwang-Ti was delighted with the solution 
suggested by his minister for gagging the Literati, and ordered 
him to put into swift execution his plan for depriving them of 
the fount of their inspiration, by burning all the classical 
literature. Under this proscription came aU books, except the 
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Yi King, or Book of Changes, an abstruse treatise on divination, 
and all practical ancient or modern works on astronomy, 
medicine and agriculture. But the Odes and the Book (of 
History) of Confucius were kept at court for the use of those in 
the Emperor's service. All histories, except that of Ch'in 
were destroyed, although years later in 281 A.D., the Bamboo 
Books, or Annals of the State of Ch'u were brought to hght. 
It was impossible, of course, to destroy in its entirety the classical 
literature of the Chinese up to date, but a most determined and 
systematic effort was made to do so. A storm of protest arose 
irom the ranks of the outraged and smitten Literati, and 
frantic efforts were made to salvage precious hbraries from the 
flames, by secreting them in the most unheard of places, from 
whence they sometimes emerged generations later. 

Even the Literati themselves did not escape the high- 
handedness of the Emperor. Four hundred and sixty of them 
are reputed to have been buried alive, as a punishment for their 
resistance to the Imperial Edict, and as a warning to the others 
to cultivate in themselves a more becomingly humble spirits 
Fu-Su, Shih Hwang-Ti's- eldest son, ventured to remonstrate 
with his father against this act of cruelty, and the Emperor 
disgraced and disinherited him. 

Truly, this wanton destruction of the literature of a people 
cannot be viewed but as an act of the greatest vandaUsm. 
Modem man must be filled with horror at the ferocious brutaUty, 
revealed in the immolation of four hundred and sixty men, 
who, however misguided, were brave enough to stand martyr- 
dom for the opinions of their class. And yet, in spite of this; 
how can one help but sympathize with a powerful personality, 
forging ahead with the formation of a nation and balked at 
every turn by narrow-minded pedants, tenacious only of clas- 
sical precedent and past glories? Shih Hwang-Ti had to deal, 
there in the dawn of nationaUty, with the deep-rooted conser- 
vatism of the scholars and Literati, which has held China 
fettered- through centuries, and dragged her back time after 
time when opportunity for progress has arisen. Have we 
not seen examp-es enough of this same tendency in our own 
relations with China diu-ing the past hundred years? Was it 
not the scholars who were often the instigators of the anti- 
foreign riots? By dissemination amongst the ignorant populace 
of a cloud of falsehoods, of which they themselves well knew 
the truth, they have often hoped to remove the foreigner and 
his hated innovations from the land. Shih Hwang-Ti saw the 
true needs of his country, and reahzed, that after he had dragged, 
her by his own force from the purposeless adolescence of 
feudahsm into the manhood of Empire, the Literati wished 
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only to push her back whence she had come. His method of 
rendering their efforts ineffectual was barbarous and cruel even 
for those intemperate times, but it was excusable, even justifi- 
able, and perhaps, necessary. It is hard to judge. 

ShUi Hwang-Ti died in 210 B. C, after a reign of thirty- 
seven years. Death, his insatiable enemy, weary of searching 
for the Emperor in his many-roomed palace, had waited 
ironically to pounce upon the terrified victim while he was on a 
tour of inspection in his provinces. 

Many of Shih Hwang-Ti's wives and warriors were immured 
alive with him in his tomb, a description of which is quoted by 
Gowen from GUes thus: "Upon the floor, which had a founda- 
tion of bronze, was a map of the Empire with rivers of quick- 
silver; the roof was studded with the constellations. All around 
were mechanical arrangements for shooting stones and arrows 
immediately upon the appearance of any intruders, while huge 
candles of seals' fat calculated to burn for an indefinite period, 
threw their hght upon the scene. When the passages leading 
to the chamber had been closed, and before the workmen who 
knew the secrets had come forth, the great outer gate was 
dropped, and they were all buried aUve. The entrance was 
banked up with earth, and grass and plants were sown to 
conceal it from view." In spite of all these precautions it was 
only a few years later that the whole edifice was razed to the 
ground, and even the coffin of the August first Emperor de- 
stroyed by a shepherd's falling torch ! 

The great Shih Hwang-Ti's son and successor, Hu Hai, 
was a weak and vicious character, entirely under the dominance 
of an ambitious eunuch named Chau-Kan. This unprincipled 
creature was the means of bringing to his death the faithful 
minister Li-Sze, who had served Shih Hwang-Ti for so many 
years, and added such great lustre to his glories. It is even 
believed by some authorities that Chau-Kau was the murderer 
of Hu Hai, who was in turn, succeeded by his son Tze-Ying, 
whose first act was one of righteous vengeance on the wicked 
eunuch. 

The young Emperor gave promise of being a man of some 
force of character, but this never had a chance to assert itself 
in the affairs of government. The seed of rebellion, quick to 
seize the opportunity of the disorganization at the Court, was 
already being sown in the land. Tze-Ying was assassinated by 
a rebel leader of the State of Ch'u, one Hiang Yu, who burned 
the palace of Ah-Fong Kung and plundered the grave of Shih 
Hwang-Ti. This new conqueror planned to make himself 
emperor but was defeated by another rebellious leader, Liu- 
Pang, or the Prince of Han, the founder of the Han Dynasty. 
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And here the Ch'in Dyniisty came to its premature close. 
And yet, so well had Shih Hwang-Ti done his work, in his short 
span of years, that at the end of the Ch'in Dynasty the people 
still followed on the path he had pointed out to them, although 
during his lifetime they had so often protested their desire to 
return to the old order. 



For the information contained in this paper I am indebted 
to the following historians: Hirth, MacGowan, Boulger, Gowen, 
Gotzlaff, Chavannes, Parker, Pott and Latourette. 




CHUANG-TSU, THE BELOVED HERETIC 



Mes. Samuel J. Couling 

Our subject to-day is the philosopher Chuang-Tzu, whom 
I have ventured to call "the beloved heretic." 

Let us step on the magic carpet of imagination, and 
take our flight backward to 330 B. C. We must think away, 
not only all the continent of America, and the Unitad States, 
but old England too. Three hundred years have yet to pass 
before Julius Ceasar, flushed with his conquest of Gaul, will 
stand on the Pas de Calais shore, and seeing the snow-white 
cliffs of Dover glittering in the morning sun, will sail across 
and bring Britain into the light of History. 

At the point of time where we have now placed ourselves, 
what the twentieth century will call "Western Civilization" is 
still in embryo. It will derive from the Romans, the Greeks, 
and the Hebrews. Let us see what these are doing in 330 B. C. 

Rome is in the early days of the Republic, still busy sub- 
duing Italy, and is struggling just now with the other Latins 
who want a larger share of the good things that are going: 
Carthage, the mighty, sits on the seaboard of Tunis, and queens 
it over the Western Mediterranean, knowing nothing of the 
destruction by Rome that Destiny has in store for her within 
200 years. 

As for Greece, her palmiest days are over; the peerless Plato, 
gathered to his fathers at fourscore, has slept peacefullj'^ in his 
grave for nearly 20 years. Alexander the Great has already set 
his strong young heel on the liberties of Greece; and crossing the 
Hellespont has conquered Asia Minor and Egypt, and is busy in 
Syria. 

As for the Hebrews, they have been back from Babylon 
some 200 years; and at this very time all Jerusalem is shaking 
in its shoes, for the great Macedonian is at the very gates. As 
it turns out, Alexander will spare the city, because of a certain 
dream he has had, and after sacrificing to Jehovah in that 
Second Temple, will go on to slay Darius and conquer Persia 
at Arbela. 

Such was the Mediterranean world in B. C. 330 and there- 
abouts; and all of this history is familiar grbund to you and me; 
but in the China of the day these happenings were almost as 
unknown as the doings of the Martians are to us. 

148 
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Yet just about this time there was bom in the northern part 
of the present Anhuei, a little almond-eyed black-haired boy, 
who had a great affinity of soul with some of the noblest thinkers 
of that western world, and has received the highest compliment 
possible for a non-Christian Chinese to receive from Europe — 
the name of The Chinese Plato. This was Chuang-Tzu, or 
Chuang Chou. 

I have it in my mind to try to reconstruct the China into 
which this little boy was born. The Empire of that time 
was, very roughly speaking, China north of the Yangtsze; 
and the reigning house was that of Chow, the longest of 
human dynasties. It was already 792 years old when the new 
Chuang baby came, that is, he was nearly as far distant from 
its founding as we are from the First Crusade; and it was 
actually within 75 years of its fall and it was already very weak 
and useless. 

As you are aware, Wu Wang, the great founder of the house, 
had parcelled out his new dominions into feudal dukedoms and 
earldoms, which his strong hand was well able to rule. But as 
the dynasty decayed, the perennial difficulties of a feudal system 
showed more and more: the nominally supreme Emperor being 
constantly harrassed by trying (1) to exact obedience to himself 
and (2) to compose his liegemen's endless quarrels among 
themselves. 

Chuang-Tzu, then, was born in this last lap of the Chow 
dynasty known as that of the seven Fighting or Martial States. 

More or less in the middle of the Empire was the Imperial 
domain, together with a number of comparatively small states. 
These were of pure Chinese blood, and were the hub of the or- 
thodox China, the especial preservers and protectors of the 
ancient literature, laws, and rites. These formed the true 
"Middle Kingdom," for all around were powerful states which 
had been granted by the Chow house to various martial liegemen 
at various times, on condition of their protecting the Empire 
from outside danger. 

Thus Yen, in the North, kept off the savages of what we call 
Korea: Ts'i in the East kept off the barbarians of eastern 
Shantung, then still unsubdued: Ts'in in the west kept off the 
Tartars, while Ch'u in the south-west and south kept off Man 
tribes and was the only state which knew of anything beyond 
the Yangtsze. 

A' 5th state — Tsin — lying between Yen, T'si, and Ts'in, had 
early been set to guard the mouth of the Yellow River, then as 
now, flowing into the PechiU Gulf; but 73 years before Chuang- 
Tzu's birth, i.e. in 403 B. C. this great state of Tsin had suffered 
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disruption: three of its strongest families had risen against the 
reigning Duke, and had divided up his territory into three 
states, known as Han, Chao, and Liang (or Wei). 

So we get the seven so-called Martial States, surrounding 
both the Imperial domain and the smaller and more peaceful 
principalities. Of these seven states, Ts'in and Ch'u, and to a 
lesser extent Chao, were by far the strongest, partly because they 
had had large additions of fighting barbarian blood, and partly 
from the accident that they were keeping back nomad tribes, 
always willing to yield some of their lands for weapons and 
other advantages in the gift of the more civilized Chinese. 

, At the time of Chuang-Tzu's birth, the whole country was 
in a parlous state. Public morality was at the lowest ebb: 
the Emperor was a nonentity, as had been proved by his total 
inability to back up his liegemen, the Duke of Tsin, when that 
partition into Han, Chao, and Liang took place; and this is such 
an important event in Chinese annals that Ssu-Ma Kuang begins 
his history just there. 

Moreover, all the 7 Martial States had now wrested for their 
rulers the title of ^ (King) which was all that the Emperor, 
himself iad: — another sign of the times. 

Again, about the time of Chuang-Tzu's birth, a great 
sensation was caused throughout the Empire, and especially 
among the orthodox states, by the behaviour of the King of 
Chao. This gentleman adopted Tartar dress, "as being more 
suitable for active (that is, fighting) life." He, it was who made 
the Tartar boot a part of Chinese ofiicial attire, and introduced 
cavalry into the army. In fact China was getting Tartarized. 

Yet another sensation was caused a little later by the ruler 
of Ts'in — ^the semi-Tartar fief in the N. W. and the strongest 
of the Seven Martial States — claiming the hegemony of these 
states from the Emperor and- getting it, an omen of the event of 
60 or 70 years later, when Ts'in overthrow the Chow djmasty 
and seized the imperial power. 

The empire was full of fightipg between the states, little and 
big — of rapine, murder and anarchy, which severe laws and bar- 
barous puni^hinents could riot prevent — and into this confusion 
little Chuang Chou was born. 

His native state was Liang, one of the three into which Tsin 
had been divided. The capital was Ta Liang, near the present 
Kaifeng, (which is, by the way, to this day called Pien Liang 
Ch'eng by every one in it) but the Chuangs' particular spot 
was Meng, in the N. of Anhuei. 
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As the child grew up to manhood, he learnt all the things I 
have related about his country and many mOre. Of course, he 
soon heard of that partition of Tsin to which his own state of 
Liang owed its existence. There were old men around him who 
could remember it, and he heard how the good old customs were 
being spoiled and the ancient ritual neglected: how the semi- 
Tartar Ts'in, ambitious, greedy, and cruel, was aiming to con- 
quer all the land, and had already begun on Liang, his own 
state, which was conveniently near and temptingly weak: how 
thirty years before he was bom, Ts'in had fought with them and 
cut off 60,000 Liang heads; how about the time of his birth 
Ts'in had, in one great battle cut off 80,000 more, and how 
many more would certainly fall before long, as they duly did. 

These are not fancy figures; the sober and careful Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien says "In Ts'in's conquest of China from first to last a 
■ million of its opponents' corpses bit the dust! " 

No wonder that Chuang Chou heard on every land lamenta- 
tions that China was going not from bad to worse — but from 
worse to worst. Two hundred years before things were bad 
enough, in the time of Confucius and Laotzu — but there had 
still been some hope, then, that the Imperial power might be 
bolstered up and plain men know whom to obey. But now, 
men waited (as men are waiting in 1923) to see what the end 
woul,d be. 

The strongest states were those with the most admixture of 
barbarian blood and custom; those which neglected the ancient 
ritual and despised the ancient sages. No wonder that the 
teachings of those sages were discredited everywhere, and new 
teachers were eagerly listened to. Even Confucius was under a 
cloud, and but for Mencius, possibly might not have won the 
place which he has had so long. If I have called Chuang-Tsu a 
heretic, he was hardly such in his life-time, for there was no 
longer any firmly -established orthodoxy; the bulk of the people 
were more or less heretics together. 

In fact the country was full of seK-appointed physicians of 
the body politic. Confucius had either set or popularizied the 
example, of peripatetic politico-philosophers going from court 
to court, airing their views and offering their advice. Confucius 
had, indeed wished to strengthen the Empire as a whole, but 
most of these, his imitators, were only concerned as to how (for 
a consideration) to advance the interests of the particxilar state 
visited. We may hazard the conjecture that the more the 
visitor inclined to philosophy the more unselfish and widei 
reaching his aims were, and that the more he inclined to politics 
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the more he was "on the make" and only concerned with the 
ambitions of the feudatory he was visiting. The latter brand 
of persons made no scruple of changing their coais as often as 
convenient. 

Chuang-Tzu, who I am prepared to swear, was a Uttle 
pitcher with very long ears, must have heard of the visit of the 
noblest of these peripatetic teachers to his own state. When he, 
Chuang-Tzu, was 10 years old, the great Mencius visited King 
Hui of Liang. The advice given was excellent, and the King 
incUned to take it; but alas! he died next year, a graceless son 
succeeded him, and Mencius had to leave the state; and all the 
result was the vigorous conversations known to us as the First 
Book of Mencius. Because of this untimely event, the two 
greatest Chinese of the day failed to meet. Chuang-Tzu and 
Mencius apparently knew nothing of each other; for neither 
mentions the other either in praise or dispraise, not discerning 
amid the welter of teachings and teachers, the greatness which 
"after ages confess. 

It is impossible even to mention the remedies proposed by 
aU these teachers for the woes of the age — they were legion; but 
two schools stand out prominently, and are worth a little de- 
scription if only for the sake of their effect on our philosopher. 
These were the Legalists and the Ritualists. 

The Legalists were all for re-inf orcing the earlier laws of the 
Chow dynasty, which had recognized 3,000 punishable offences, 
1500 of which were awarded the death penalty, and 500 mutila- 
tion of various degrees. (The number of mutilated people one 
meets in Chuang-Tzu's own pages is appalling.) Yet it is said 
that compared with other Asiatic codes this was humane, and 
indeed, it hardly becomes us Anglo-Saxons to be too much 
shocked when we remember that in 1800 the English law re- 
cognized 223 capital offences; — if a man cut down young trees, 
or stole property of the value of 5 shillings, or, if stolen from the 
person, of 1 shilling, if he wrote a threatening letter to extort 
money — if he shot rabbits, — if he put a man in fear on the 
king's highway— and so on, and so on, he was promptly 
hanged as incorrigible; mere lads were among the number, 
and public opinion supported it. It was done in the name of 
justice, and the English are not a cruel people. So we need not 
wonder too much at the Chinese Legalists of 300 years B. C; 

But then there were the Ritualists — the people who thought 
the Empire would be saved by the Chow Li and I Li, if carried 
out as Confucius wanted them carried out — and actually carried 
them out himself, as we can see if we wade through that dreary 
Book X of the Analects. 
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You and I, so proud of our freedom, both social and political, 
find it hard to understand how any sensible person can think the 
keeping of a host of infinitesimal rulps could be bearable to the 
individual or serviceable to the state. However, the thoughts 
underlying it seem to be something like this — It is supposed 
that there is one best way of doing everything, and it is proposed 
to find that best way out, and then command all under heaven 
to do that thing that way. In fact, if there is one best way 
of doing everything, then it is surely best for the individual to 
do it that way, and a community of such individuals acting 
thus, ought surely to be harmonious, peaceful, and contented. 

So Biot in his introduction to his translation of the Chow Li 
says, "The chief aim of all these minute regulations was the 
founding of an immutable government on the physical and moral 
immutability of individuals, by depriving them as much as 
possible of all spontaneous action in public and private life." 

Under this system, which needless to say was never carried 
out in its entirety, the least free of all the slaves of ceremonial 
was just the lucMess Son of Heaven himself. Every hour of the 
Emperor's day, every article of bis dress, and posture of his 
body, almost every word of his mouth on every possible occa- 
sion, was regulated for him; but even the common man in his 
private life was under government control. Thousands of little 
rules had been made — and minute instructions were given about 
everything. The rules were humane enough, but it was hardly 
permitted to a loyal law-abiding person to sneeze at the WTong 
time, or to wash his face except when the rest of the Empire 
were doing so. 

In short, the Mosaic law and ritual were described by the 
Apostle Peter in Jerusalem itself as "A yoke which neither we 
nor our fathers were able to bear," but all the injunctions of the 
Pentateuch together are a pleasant pic-nic compared with the 
old ceremonial of China. 

Such were the outstanding features of the environment into 
which the little Chuang Chou was born, — such the background 
to his life. 

I have dwelt at some length on these, to compensate, it 
may be, for the lack of detail available for that life itself. It 
would have been quite contrary to proper Taoist teaching and 
practice for either Chuang-Tzu or his followers to write an 
account of his career; yom- genuine Taoist shrinks from the world 
and shuns advertisement. Nor apparently did non-Taoists 
regard him as of importance — we have seen that Mencius, (who 
was a doughty champion of Confucian doctrine and ready to 
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take the field against any disputant) never mentions Chuang- 
Tzu. So to learn of the mortal life of him, — as in the case of 
Laotzu — we turn to the eyer-useful Ssu-Ma Chien. What he 
says, and what we can gather from Chuang-Tzu's own writings, 
is all we can get worth believing. 

Chuang-Tzu was bom, then about 330 B. C, in Meng, in the 
state of Liang. He was for a time a petty official at Ch'i 
Yuan in the present Shantung — but soon retired. He was twice 
invited by the ruler of the Ch'u state — Laotzu's own state — to be 
Premier, but declined, and retired to the hill of Nanhua in 
Ts'ao Chou Poo, W. Shantung, for the rest of his days. 

Some of the conversations he is credited with in his book 
are probably interpolations, and in any case tell us almost 
nothing about his fife. His philosophical attitude on his first 
wife's death is, however, recorded there. Tradition says he 
married a second, but put her away for misbehaviour of some 
sort: then married a third, pretty and young. The alleged story 
of this third marriage is told in that famous collection, the Chin 
Ku Ch'i Kuan 4* ■& "^ §8- I* is defightfully funny and I can 
conscientiously recommend it, either in English or Chinese: 
but it cannot be true. It is, in fact, a skit upon our sex, so 
humorous and entertaining that I grieve that Chuang-Tzu never 
had the chance of chuckling over it, which he certainly would 
have done, especially as in it he finally comes out on top. 

Chuang-Tzu did not die famous. We have not been told 
the year of his death, and his grave (if he had one) is unknown. 
as a good Taoist would wish it to be. 

I have now given in outline the Empire into which the man 
Chuang-Tzu was born, and the few details of his outer life that 
remain; but for any real understanding of him, as of all of us, 
it is the inner fife that is aU-important. 

Born among such unrest, such strife of teachers and such 
clash of swords, how did he re-act to it all? He looked round 
him long and carefully, and then said, "Surely every man 
walketh in a vain show; surely they are disquieted in vain." 
It was to Taoist teaching that he turned, and turning, found 
his soul. Not that the term 'Taoist' was used then, or for 
centuries after. The fact was, that, as with us, every party 
thought themselves right, and claimed that they were the 
followers of Tao. The term 'Followers of Tao' was fike the 
term Protestantism, and covered views as diverse; or better still 
like what is called in England Nonconformity, vis-a-vis the State 
Church, for the ancient rules and ritual with which Confucius 
had identified himself were still, in a sense, orthodoxy. 
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What Taoism meant to Chuang-Tzu, we can gather from 
the book he has left us, written not for propaganda purposes, 
(for to propaganda all good Taoists would say "God forbid!") 
but written, one guesses, just for the joy of self-expression. 
What he wrote was written at Nan Hua Hill, and hence 
Hsiian Tsiuig of the T'ang dynasty, gave it in 742 A. D. the 
name of the "Divine Classic of Nanhua." That under aU the 
circumstances, his book has been preserved at all, shows that 
there are to the Chinese character mystical, philosophical, and 
rehgious sides, too often ignored by Westerners because they are 
hidden below the surface of things. 

This book (the "Divine Classic of Nanhua"), most often just 
called "Chuang-Tzu," consists now of 33 chapters, but we are 
told there were 53 in the 4th century A. D. The first seven are 
called "inside," the next fifteen "Outside," and the remaining 
eleven "miscellaneous." "Inside" and "outside" are by some 
said to mean esoteric, and exoteric: but more probably the 
allusion is to the nature of the titles, those of the first seven 
being taken from the inside of the chapters, and the"outsides" 
from the outside or the beginning of each. The chapters 
named "miscellaneous" are the most abstruse. 

There are differences of opinion as to the authenticity of 
several parts. Some even say only the first seven chapters are 
from Chuaag - Tzu's pen: but more probably all save the four 
chapters XXIX — XXXII are genuine. These four are accept- 
ed, however, by Ssu-Ma Ch'ien; they include the two worst anti- 
Confucian chapters. The Old Fisherman and Robber Che. 

The first thing we learn from a study of the work is that 
the writer was learned in all the knowledge of his time. 

First: he knew thoroughly the history of his country and 
the glories of the ancient days. He mentions again and again 
the Five Emperors of Old, Fu hsi, the reputed father of Chinese 
civilization, Shen Nung, the Divine Husbandman, Huang Ti, 
the Yellow Emperor and the especial model of his own great 
teacher Lao-tzu, and Yao and Shun, whose so-caUed "empire" 
had practically coincided with his own state of Liang. The 
great Yii, founder of the Hsia dynasty, Ch'eng T'ang, founder 
of the Shang, and Wu Wang, the founder of the reigning house 
of Chow, all adorn his pages. 

Second: We know he was one of the literati of his day; 
indeed he must have been this to be an official at all, and still 
more to be eUgible for the premiership of Ch'u; but his exquisite 
and unrivalled, literary style show him to have been a past 
master in fine writing as understood in his day. 
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And now, what is his book about? First of all, as we have 
said, he turned to Taoist ieachings, as he found them; and what, 
in brief, were these? 

To try to put the higher Taoism in a nutshell — ^the teach- 
ings of Laotzu, the avowed pupil of the Yellow Emperor, and of 
Laotzu's noblest successor, Chuang-Tzu, is indeed a difficult 
task. It may be viewed from a philosophical, and ethical, and 
practical stand-point, and on each aspect volumes have been 
written. However, some of us heard Mr. Morgan's paper on 
February 18, with its many quotations from the works of Huai 
Nan Tzu (died B. C. 122 nearly 400 years after Chuang-Tzu's 
birth), and thus have heard something of Taoist thought as 
handed from Laotzu to Chuang-Tzu and others,* and we must 
have realized what a noble inheritance it was for a thoughtful 
heathen to come into. 

As a Christian, if pushed, will give John III 16, as being 
his religion in a nutshell, the Taoist, if pushed, might say some- 
thing like this: — 

"The Infinite One from which the finite many come, ig 
called "Tao" by us, for want of a better name. To study Its 
nature as revealed by Its works and to copy Its ways, is the key 
to human life, and the way to holiness and blessedness; for the 
two are one. The ways of Tao are four: It is unseen: It is 
unheard: It is humble: It does all things unthout effort. Go, 
and do likewise, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

Of course, this is most excellent doctrine, as far as it goes, 
but I must not stay either to justify or elaborate it. It is the 
commonplace of Higher Taoism, and was by our Sage most 
steadfastly believed. As to Chuang-Tzu's teaching itself: — 
to try to construct schemes of thought from his pages is another 
thankless task. He writes prose, but in the region of poetry. 
He was in philosophy — an ideahst: and Idealism is the poetry 
of philosophjf: he was in religion-r-a mystic: and mysticism is 
the poetry of religion. It is like vivisecting Tennyson's works 
to codify his opinions, or trying to reconstruct Israel's history 
from the Psalms. — 

Yet we may at least see what his three main themes are: 

1. The Belattviiy of all things. He is never weary of showing 
that ordinary judgments are worthless, and the knowledge of the 
senses unreliable. Hence, his assertion of the Identity of Con- 
traries, and hence, also he is compared with the great Pre-Socra- 
tics, Heracleitus and Parmenides, as weU as with their greater 

follower, Plato. "Upward and downward are the same" 

and so are light and darkness — life and death — repletion and 
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want — war and peace — subject and object. Even good and 
evil are relative terms only applicable to the finite and mutable 
many: for absolute truth we must get back to the One, the ji; 
Tao, in which the contraries meet and harmonize. The true 
satisfaction of intellect and of heart is in the Divine. In one 
sense Chuang-Tzu got further than either Heracleitus or Plato, 
for he teaches the possibility of absorption into the Divine — 
not as in Buddhism to annihilate self, but to perfect it. This 
kind of thought is not found in the West till Philo, who wedded 
Greek and Hebrew thought. 

^ Chuang-Tzu certainly carried his doctrine of the Identity 
of Contraries too far, for he at least seems to deny the existence 
of any real difference in men's motives. Some he says, pursue 
justice and mercy and are called good men: others pursue goods 
and riches, and are called bad men. But they all seek after 
some object with greediness, and so far, both are bad. 

And again the doubt of human thoughts, feelings and judg- 
ments, his doctrines involve, even led him, he says sometimes 
to doubt his own existence. 

2. Chuang Tzu most heartily endorsed and indeed em- 
phasised, the famous doctrine of Laotzu, known as JK ;@ Wu 
Wei, generally mis-caUed Inaction. We have seen that it is 
one of the foiu* 'great properties of Tao to act as though not 
acting — to do all it does without effort or strain. Translating 
that into terms of human life, the Taoists, — and no one more 
than Chuang Tzu will have it that to make no effort is the best 
of efforts. Someone has said "When effort is seen to be 
hopeless, the mind idealizes Ino^ction, and seeks a metaphysical 
basis for it." Perhaps it was because Chuang-Tzu's times were 
more hopeless than Laotzu's that the former emphasized 
Inaction more. 

Holding these views, we can understand his attitude to 
those Legalists and Ritualists whom we have already mentioned. 
He was certain that people could not be made good by Act of 
Parliament, nor kept from going wrong by tlie observance of 
endless rules and ceremonies in private and public life. He 
felt sure that all these busy, fussing, well-meaning people were 
doing good, even if they did not make matters worse. He 
would have heartih"^ agreed with Emerson, that New England 
Taoist, who says: "This is a world where every benefactor 
becomes so easy a malefactor only by continuation of his 
activity into places where it is not due — where almost all men 
are too social and interfering." 

Chuang-Tzu certainly teaches that government itself is a 
sign of degeneration: whereas his Greek prototype Plato had 
been content to say that government would never be perfect 
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until kings were philosophers, and philosophers, kings. In this 
matter we cannot but think the Greek was nearer the truth than 
the Chinese. We cannot beUeve that life would be more worth 
living if all government were abandoned. 

Nevertheless, Chuang-Tzu was quite sincere, for he practi- 
sed what he preached. As we have seen, he retired to Nan Hua, 
and twice refused high office, convinced that if Heaven did not 
mend the Empire men never could, by their puny efforts. 

The third point I will call attention to in Chuang-Tzu is his 
attitude towards the Confucianists. 

We have seen that he is an Idealist heart and soul. He is 
of those who have said, "We will grope for ever rather than give 
up our search for the Great Unknown, from which we came, 
and to which we belong. " ^ 

How could he endure the Agnostics, who say "Let the 
elusive. Infinite, One, alone. Let us make the best of the sphere 
of the Finite Many where we find ourselves,, and within which is 
room for so much that is noble, beautiful, true, and attainable? " 
And of such were, are, and always have been, the genuine 
Confucianists. They deride Chuang-Tzu's Taoist ideas as 
vague and visionary: but the Taoists retort that their 
opponents are sordid and worldly, which is far worse. This is 
Chuang-Tzu's first quarrel with them. 

The second is that they were not only the chief advocates 
of that Rituahsm which he abhorred so much, but of that gov- 
ernment he thought so mischievous: for the Rites which Con- 
fucius regarded as the only hdpe for China, presupposed a 
government of a very thorough-going kind; government in the 
home by the father, in the village by the elders, in the various 
yamens by the many officials, tier above tier, till the princes, 
overtopped by the Son of Heaven, completed the complex whole. 
In short, the other-worldly Chuang-Tzu could not endure 
the smug Confucian worldliness (as it seemed to him) which in 
the finite and outward had all it needed, and which was shallow 
enough to think people could be kept from going wrong by the 
observance of countless rules and ceremonies. 

I am deeply concious that I have failed to give any ade- 
quate idea of the constructive side of Chuang-Tzu, his lofty 
mysticism, his belief in immortality and many other points. 
I wish more foreigners read him, if only in translation, but just 
here and just now, I can do no more than to recommend him. 
I have still to make good my epithet of "the beloved heretic." 
And first I would say, Chuang-Tzu is singularly beloved by 
foreigners. If otherwise, never would he have been called the 
Chinese PLATO. 
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Casting about for the reason of this compliment : — 

1. I find it lies first of all in his personality. You know 
how some books will delight you, but you don't think much 
about their authors, while others draw you to the writer, and 
make you wish you could have him by your own fireside, in 
your best arm-chair. Plato and Chuang-Tzu are both like that. 
I suppose it is their lovely mindedness. 

2. Another likeness is in the quality of their writings. 
Do you ever see a harpsichord in the United States of America? 
An old-fashioned precursor of the piano, of small compass, with 
bi-chord treble notes, and scarcely any pedal effects? 

Such books as Plato and Chuang-Tzu are to Aristotle 
and the Confucian books, as the piano — perhaps even the organ — 
to the harpsicord. In them there are heights and depths and 
differences, and vague subhmities, vague because so vast. 

3. Again, both Plato and Chuang-Tzu are so interesting. 
Many ancient books, viewed as mental pabulum, seem rather 
like the chaff and elmtree bark people eat in famine-stricken 
regions. They are a weariness to the flesh. But Plato and 
Chuang-Tzu! Whether you agree with them or no, they are 
interesting, entertaining, and not infrequently amusing. The 
Chinaman, at any rate, is quite a wag. If you doubt it, read 
"Robber Che" or "Autumn Floods." 

4. However, the chief reason why these two are com- 
pared, is, of course, their philosophy. Both are idealists and 
mystics: neither of them could rest in the thought of the finite 
and changing: their perception of the relativity of created things 
only drove them both in love and longing towards the Invisible 
in which all contraries coalesce and all mysteries merge. 

Thus far to show why Chuang-Tzu is beloved by foreigners. 
But why is he, (as he is) the most beloved heretic in China — in 
spite of giving many just cause of offence? 

His doctrine of relativity is an offence to the orthodox, 
who feel that men, and especially rulers, have to act as if some 
things were infinitely more important than others; and however 
true it may be that the way of Heaven is to act without effort, 
they feel that Chuang-Tzu's doctrine of Inaction simply won't 
do. We are not Heaven — the One: we are part of the many, 
and here among the many, where a great deal has to be done. 
The more pubUc minded you are, the more you have to plan 
and execute with the sweat of your brow and the girding up of 
your loins. The practical man, Chinese or otherwise, seeing 
the world around him in the mess it is, cannot and will not 
accept Passivity as the remedy. 
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But besides the wrongheadedness of,Chuang-Tzu in doe- 
trine, the orthodox naturafly resent the way in which he derides 
them. The rites they set such store by he proclaims are a weari- 
ness to him, and government, even good government, an 
abomination. And this in a land where countless good and 
noble men have yearned for office — have sought it with a 
passion we who feel sure the Soul is immortal cannot feel, and 
sought it as their one chance of honour and usefulness between 
two eternities of sleep! 

But all these things might have been pardoned Chuang-Tzu 
— wrong doctrine, and derision of those who iiold -±he xight 
ones — ^if he would only have left Confucius alone. Alas! the 
Sage of Lu is the chief object of his mockery and satire. He 
treats Confucius with shocking disrespect — places him in 
ridiculous situations, puts into his mouth Taoist doctrines, 
quite the opposite of his own — and, generally, treats him as a 
cat does a mouse. 

Though the most Anti-Confucian chapter — ^Robber Che — 
is considered spurious by Giles and others, it is (as I said earlier) 
accepted by the great historian Ssu-Ma Ch'ien, who lived only 
200 years after Chuang-Tzu, and whose father was an open 
Taoist.and an anti-Confucianist. But it matters not; if Chuang- 
Tzu did not write the chapter he was quite capable of doing so, 
and the forger(if it is forged) has splendidly imitated the master's 
views and style. It would never have been accepted so early, 
had it not been very Chuang-Tzu-Uke; and as has been well said 
by someone, the stories told about a man, whether true or not, 
are an index to his nature. To be believed,they must accord with 
his known characteristics. No one for example, tells tales to 
prove the urbanity of Diogenes, or the meekness of Napoleon!. 

It is this personal treatment of Confucius even more than 
anything else, that constitutes Chuang-Tzu a heretic of the 
deepest dye. How can he be beloved? 

First for his style. It is an old sajdng "Style is salt," and 
in no country is that truer thatn in China, where Style is the true 
God of Literature. So the unrivalled beauty of Chuang Tzu's 
writing and the entertainment he affords have kept his book 
alive, in spite of his heresies. 

But there is another and a nobler reason, — Deep calls unto 
deep. 

I was struck by a question asked Mr. Evan Morgan last 
February by one of your number, "How far has it ever been 
possible for a Chinese official in office to carry out Taoist prin- 
ciples? " My conviction is that it was not possible at all. But 
all Chinese scholars are not officials, and all officials are not 
always officials, and the strength of Chuang-Tzu and the higher 
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Taoism (which is by no means dead even to-day) lies among the 
religiously minded of retired officials and non-official scholars. 
I think I can see the making of some such Taoists. 

Suppose a successful official in the heyday of his career 
reads Chuang-Tzu, it is just for the Style and the imagery, with 
a shudder at Robber Che, and the other anti-Confucian skits. 
What would you ? Chuang-Tzu was a clever heretic who 
prostituted his genius in an evU cause. 

But now let this same official be overtaken by some cata- 
clysm of circumstances, such as may fall on any man at any 
time in such a world as this, and especially in China. Suppose 
an epidemic sweeps away aU he holds dearest, and he himself 
scarcely escapes with his life, and wishes he had died too. Or 
suppose that, envious of his favour with the Emperor or among 
those he governs, some powerful enemy falsely accuses him at 
Court, and the upshot is that an innocent and even meritorious 
man is banished to Chinese Turkestan. If such a calamity falls 
on a man of tender heart, and without a belief in a personal God 
or personal immortality to sustain him, he goes down into the 
depths, and his Confucianism fails him just when he most needs 
help. In China's long history there have been many, many 
such cases. Now when a Western man gets to that pass, ten 
to one he wiU open the Bible and cling like a drowning man to 
its promises, even if doubted or derided before. But the literary 
Chinese will turn to Chuang-Tzu. He will condone, if he does 
not endorse, the vilification of Confucius, who has failed him too, 
and find strength, encouragement, and above all, peace of mind, 
in looking at "Life, Death, and that vast Forever" from Chuang- 
Tzu's point of view. Sometimes there are whole communities 
of men (as at Laoshan in Shantung) more or less like this, who 
nourish themselves on the doctrines of Tao as taught by Laotzu, 
and his chiefest exponent, Chuang-Tzu, and they have nothing 
but the name in common with the debased Taoism we see 
driving out devils which are not there, and writing a charm 
against any ill on earth for a couple of dimes. 

Now it is with great regret that I leave this wonderful man 
of so long ago, who yearned to the God he felt, but could not see. 
Dim as the Ught within him was to our thinking, we know 
that it was the reflection of the true Light which hghteth every 
man that cometh into the world. 

Chuang-Tzu responded as few of the sons of men respond 
to the great truths he knew; can we doulot that the death he 
dreaded so little, brought him nearer to what he so much desired 
— likeness to the Eternal? He himself said "It is in God that 
the sage seeks his refuge and so he is free from harm," and 
knowing him to be in those mighty and merciful Hands we may 
thankfully and hopefully say farewell to him. 



SHIH HWANG TI, THE NAPOLEON OF CHINA 



Mrs. J. J. Bbenneman 

It was before the year B. C. 259, when Lu Pu Wei conceived 
the idea of raising one of his children to the throne. With 
this in view, he presented his own wife, who was pregnant, to 
Chwan Siang emperor of the Ch'in Dynasty. 

Thirteen years afterwards, Chung began his rule after the 
death of his supposed father, Chwan Siang. 

For a long time he was under the tutelage of Lu Pu Wei, 
who had been his supposed father's minister and at one time 
had been a j e wel merchant of Hunan . This man saved the young 
emperor from many of the mistakes made by youthful rulers. 

As the boy grew to manhood, not only were his abilities 
and genius made more manifest, but also the worst traits of his 
character were revealed. Bom of a conquering tribe with all 
the energy and fierceness of his ancestors, he had given play to 
his passions until he had lost all power of self-control. This 
was shown in acts of cruelty and savagery that have caused 
his name to be execrated by the Chinese unto this day. 

A few years after his accession, his mother had contracted a 
secret marriage with a pretended eunuch and had given birth 
to two children. This eunuch had also raised forces and rebel- 
■ ed. His trusted adviser was saying he was the young ruler's 
father. These affairs so enraged the emperor, that he banished 
his mother to a strong fortress in Shensi. The eunuch was 
taken captive and cut to pieces together with his own children. 
Lu Pu Wei was dismissed from his. office of prime minister and 
sent home to his estate, with a warning that he was to be on his 
good behavior and that any indiscretion would be visited with 
the severest punishment. Though so prudent in ordinary life, Lu 
Pu Wei had not the wisdom to follow out this advice and before 
long Chung found that he was actually going to become the 
prime minister of the Duke of Ch'u, the most dangerous rival 
that he now had in the Empire. 

Chung sent messengers to Lu Pu Wei, upbraiding him for 
his wickedness and requiring him to put an end to his life. 
Knowing that he could not get beyond the reach of the King's 
vengeance, he poisoned himseK. 

Influenced no doubt by these home troubles, Chung passed 
an edict ordering that all foreigners should leave his state. 
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A certain Li-sze, a native of the State of Ch'u, the greatest 
rival of Ch'in, a scholar and a man of broad views, said to 
Chung: "You get your precious things from abroad, and your 
country is benefitted and trade is increased, and the prosperity 
of the state is advanced. Why should you not exclude them 
too, if you have made up your mind that everything foreign 
should be expelled from your state? " 

Chung saw the force of his reasoning and repealed the law 
which would have deprived him of the services of Li-sze. 
Chung recognized the talents and wisdom of Li-sze and elevated 
hiTn to the position of Prime Minister, who influenced his whole 
after-career greatly. 

One more good word about Li-sze. The following memorial 
of him has to a certain extent, influenced the present Chinese 
government in the same direction : 

"As broad acres yield large crops, so for a nation to be great 
there should be a great population, and for soldiers to be daring, 
their generals should behave. Not a single clod was added 
to the Tai Shan in vain, hence the huge mountain we now 
behold. The merest streamlet is received into the bosom of the 
ocean; hence the ocean's unfathomable expanse. And wise and 
virtuous is the ruler who scorns not the masses below. For 
biTTi no boundaries of realm, no distinctions of nationalities 
exist." 

The most influential class in China is the literati. They 
have always constituted themselves the guardians of the public 
morals and upheld the teachings of Confucius. 

The banishment of the queen mother, and the utmost 
wretchedness in which she lived, roused these philosophers. 
They pointed out to the emperor the duty of filial piety and the 
outrage against this principle, by the treatment she had re- 
ceived: they also interceded for her restoration. The emperor 
highly indigiiant at their freedom of speech, prohibited under 
pain of death, similar remonstrances, and in order to show that 
he was in earnest, always held a naked sword when he gave 
audience. Notwithstanding this threat, twenty-seven literati 
ventured to upbraid him again, with the result of their losing 
their lives, and their limbs were hung up outside the palace. 

An intrepid man, Mao Chiao, said to him: "A man who 
lives as if he were never to die, and a prince who governs as if 
he could never lose his kingdom, will not long enjoy what he 
possesses; the first possesses a life of which he does not know 
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the price: the second possesses an empire which he does not 
know how to preserve. You have put to death the pretended 
father of two children, who being brought forth by your mother, 
were your brothers. You have most barbarously massacred 
your brethren. You have exiled her to whom you owe your 
life. You have butchered the sages who exposed your actions. 
I tremble for you, if you do not hasten to amend your life." 

The emperor, struck with the intrepidity of the sage, 
pardoned his freedom of speech. After expressing his regret, 
he went to recall his mother and the sage was retained at court 
as a faithful adviser, or Imperial Councillor. 

In B. C. 221, Chung changed his name to Shih Hwang 
Ti, First Imperial Sovereign. 

He was a follower of Taoism, but after it had become a life 
of superstition and sorcery, having such a great dread of death, 
he made attempts to find the spring of immortaUty. 

When he was twenty-eight years of age, thei fanatical priests 
influenced him to believe that in the Eastern Sea, were three 
mountainous islands, called .Pang-lae, Fang-chang and Ying- 
chow. These islands were inhabited by spirits who were the 
guardians of a precious plant or drug, which conferred im- 
mortality. 

He sent Hsu Fu with five hundred boys and an equal number 
of girls, to find the garden of plants possessing this wonderful 
curative value. They had with them the most complete 
equipment in every detail, including sets of valuable and rare 
books. Youths were sent because they represented purity. 
They set sail from a place in the vicinity of the present 
city of Chefoo and never returned. It is believed the colony 
settled in Japan and was the first to carry Chinese civiHzation 
to that country. In fact they may have been the first people 
of Japan. 

After five years, and we come to a great deed in this emper- 
or's life. The Huns, whose country was of great extent, 
situated on the west of Shensi, were cruel, blood thirsty, 
desirious of conquest and did gradually become rulers and 
sovereigns of a formidable empire. Their principal strength 
was in their cavalry, which was skillful in the use of the bow. 
Their march was checked neither by torrents nor by mountains. 
They swam over the deepest rivers and never lost view of the 
object of all their excursions-plunder. 

Shih Hwang Ti decided to put a stop to their inroads and 
resolved to erect a monument to his enterprising spirit, which 
should be a lasting memorial of his greatness. This was the 
connecting of the many walls built by different princes and rulers 
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in different places about two hundred or three hundred years 
before. His object in building it may be compared to that of 
the Romans in the time of the Emperor Hadrian, when they 
constructed a wall across the northern part of Britain, to oppose 
the inroads of the Scots and Picts, A. D. 121. 

The Great WaU conunences at Lin-tao in the western part 
of Shensi and terminates in the mountains of Liao-tung, in the 
sea, a distance of more than fifteen hundred miles. Its height 
is from fifteen to thirty feet and its thickness about twenty feet. 
It runs over hills and valleys, rivers and plains, and is perhaps the 
most stupendous work ever produced by human labor. He lined 
it with fortresses, he erected towers and battlements on it; he 
built it so broad that six horsemen might ride abreast upon it. 
To lay the foundation in the sea, several vessels, loaded with 
ballast, were sunk and upon this the wall was erected. 

No fewer than one million men are said to have been 
employed in this great task. Every third man in the Empire 
was required to work on it, under the direction of Mung-tiens. 
The enormous work was finished within five to ten years, but 
the founder had not the satisfaction of seeing it completed. 
He did not seem to pay his workmen, but he fed them. They 
suffered intensely from the cold and the emperor's cruelty is 
likened to that of the Egyptians to the Children of Israel. 

The quality of the wall varied in different parts: in some 
places it reared itself proudly a soUd mass of masonry, while in 
others it was little more than a mud bank. Although more 
than two thousand years have passed since the completion of 
this great work, the wall still remains a monument of human 
energy and power; and so long as it lasts, will the name of "Shih 
Hwang Ti" be known among men. 

Another great deed has caused this first emperor to be 
remembered — this time to be remembered with hatred. 

Let us go back and recall that Shih Huang Ti had been 
born of a conquering tribe with all the energy and fierceness of his 
ancestors. Self-control was not one of his virtues. He was a 
despot Uving in barbarous times and his actions cannot be 
judged by the standard of present day morahty. 

One of the characteristics of the age was the ascendency 
that had been attained by the teaching of Hsun Tze. Almost 
all his statesmen were men of that school. They beUeved that 
the nature of man was bad and that peace and order were the 
result of fear. Man should be awed into submission or there 
would be lawlessness. For the many unjust and cruel laws 
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and acts of tyranny with which the name of Shih Hwang Ti is 
closely associated, he in reality was not so much to blame as 
was the spriit of the age. 

The same motive that led to the building of the splendid 
palaces, and to the erecting of huge and costly stone monuments, 
was responsible for the meeting out of the severest sentences 
on the least show of offence. It was to impress the people at 
arge with the greatness of the emperor and to make them 
stand in awe of him. 

Another characteristic of the age was the regard in which 
a merchant or trader was held. He was no better than a 
criminal. Hence the first division of men sent to work on the 
Great Wall and to serve on the southern frontier, consisted 
of criminals and merchants. At a later date, this punishment 
fell upon those whose fathers were known to have been mer- 
chants. 

After the above explanations, we may not judge Shih 
Hwang Ti so harshly for what now follows: 

The more the literati opposed him, the more he treated 
them with contempt. The conflict began when the monarch 
following his own course, refused to hsten to the advice and 
admonition of these self-constitued guardians of pubhc moral- 
ity. They despised him for his neglect of Confucian teaching, 
for his cruelty and savagery, for the innovations he was con- 
stantly introducing, and of course they used all means possi- 
ble to make him unpopular with the people of the empire. The 
scholars lampooned and caricatured him. They heaped all 
manner of abuse upon his name, even questioned the legiti- 
macy of his birth, all of which aroused the emperor's ill will 
against them. 

In B. C. 213 a Grand Council was held at Hsien Yang. 
The military and civil officials were present, also many of the 
most influential of the hterati. The emperor was present and 
called upon the various members of the Council to express 
their opinions of his rule. Whatever his motive (whether out 
of vanity or a real desire to benefit his people), it gave oppor- 
tunity for free discussion. 

A member of the emperor's household rose and in glowing 
terms extolled the virtues and powers of the monarch, declaring 
him to have surpassed the greatest of his predecessors, and to 
be for aU time the most famous of Chinese rulers. This panegyric 
was received by the hterati with murmurs of dissent, and 
one of their number rose to denounce the "vile flatterer," who 
had just spoken. 
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Then the emperor called on his favorite, Li Sze, to reply, 
and the minister answered by accusing the literati of stirring 
up strife and rebellion. He complained of their constant 
opposition to the throne, of their incessant criticism of all the 
emperor's doings. "Your Majesty," he said, "mildness and 
indulgence have not up to now had any effect on these stubborn 
people: all regard for them has only made them more officious and 
more shameless. Let us try some other means, or rather, let us 
make use of the only expedient to root out an evil, which soon 
would become unbearable. It is the books which instilled 
those opinions of which they boast, into our high minded literati. 
Let us snatch the books away from them. Only when they are 
forever robbed of that which nourishes their arrogance, can we 
hope at last to stop up the inexhaustible source of their stub- 
bornness." The books referred to were the Confucian Classics, 
the treasury from which the literati drew their stores of learning 
and morality. 

The minister proposed that all the canonical books, the old 
histories, and other works dealing with the bygone ages, should 
aU be destroyed, and that only works on agriculture, medicine 
of divination and the annals of his own house, be spared. 

This proposal agreed with the Emperor's ideas, for he 
desired above all things to impart a fresh stimulus to literary 
effort. He therefore issued an edict commanding that all such 
books as were condemned should be given up to the officials 
within the space of forty days and that they should be publicly 
burned. A great cry of indignation went from the scholars 
throughout the empire, but the emperor's commands were 
obeyed. * 

The literati attacked him more than ever with their satires 
and caricatures, but this of course only added fuel to the flames 
of the monarch's wrath. Many of the scholars concealed their 
volumes and thus preserved the most valuable relics of ancient 
Chinese literature. But the vigilance of the officials was not 
in all cases eluded. The more courageous of the literati refused 
to comply with the emperor's demands and they suffered an 
awful fate, over four hundred of them being buried alive with 
the books in a great pit dug for the purpose. The heir to 
the throne protested against this act of savagery, but he was 
banished for his interference. 
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According to Dr. P. L. Hawks Pott, the Chinese have failed 
to grasp that the real significance of his motive for burning the 
books of Confucius was to obliterate the feudal system from the 
memory of China. 

In the second year of his reign, the two powerful states of 
Chow and Wei fought against each other. When weakened, 
help was sought from Ch'in, whose emperor gave it, but in such 
a way as to further his own ends and soon he acquired the 
authority. 

He gathered all the petty states into one whole and he sent 
his generals to all points of the compass to win glory for his 
arms. In B. C. 215 he sent an army of three hundred thousand 
men under General Meng Tien, who crossed the terrible Gobi 
desert and made Hami a frontier fortress of the empire. After 
his return with a handful of men, Meng Tien once more carried 
the arms of the prince into the southern districts now known as 
Kwangsi and Yunnan, Horrible massacre of his men, did not 
end his selfish motives . On one occasion his army of two hundred 
thousand men was defeated, forty thousand men and seven 
generals left dead on the field, and many more killed during the 
flight afterwards. Yet shortly after, a second army of six 
hundred thousand men was raised and this time was successful. 

On account of the miHtarism of this ruler, he has been 
called the Alexander or the Napoleon of the East. 

In B. C. 221 in the twenty-sixth year of his reign, Chung 
became ruler over one great empire that stretched from ChihU 
on the north, to the Yangtze and the province of Chekiang on the 
south; from Szechuen on the west, to the Yellow Sea on the 
east. It was at this time he changed his name from Chung 
to Shih Hwang Ti. 

He divided his territory into thirty-six provinces and over 
each province he placed three agents, who were given a fixed 
salary. One looked after civil matters, another after military 
affairs and the third acted as an intelligence officer of the 
Throne. The princes of his own house received handsome in- 
comes, but they were not invested with any authority. 

At one time there was a great plague of locusts that 
devastated Shansi. Everything green was eaten by them 
and famine stalked throughout the land. In this emergency, 
the emperor sent notices far and wide that every one who 
brought any kind of cereals to a certain place for the use of the 
stricken province, would be given official employment. 
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Historians remark that this is the first instance in Chinese 
history, where government honors were obtained by purchase. 

Astronomy was re-established and a calendar published 
during his reign. He also ordered uniformity of weights and 
measures throughout the empire. His copper coinage was so 
tmiformly good that the cowry disappeared altogether from 
commerce with this reign. (Cowries are shells found on the 
Shantung coast and had been used as a medium of exchange.) 

Mung Tien, the general of the Great Wall fame, is generally 
believed to have been the inventor of the brush used in wri- 
ting. The expensive paper made of silk was in existence when 
the brush was invented. This beUef is strengthened by the 
fact that the Chinese character "chi" (paper) is written with 
the radical for silk instead of bamboo. 

Li Sze, minister of Shih Hwang Ti, is said to have invented 
the form of writing called the Lesser Seal. As this was still 
found to be unsuited to business purposes, Shih Hwang Ti 
caused the script to be further modified. The brush and the 
lesser seal marked the beginning of Hterary advancement in 
China. 

The first Emperor spared no pains to become acquainted 
with all the abuses and grievances that marred the lot of the 
common people and was instrumental in producing an altered 
condition of things in every circumstance of their life. He 
spent much time and labor over a revision and readjustment 
of the system for providing the revenue, and the consequence 
was more money for the treasury and less taxes for 
the long oppressed citizens. In this way he succeeded in 
procuring for the people such conditions of life that they 
became prosperous and happy. 

The capital was established at Hsien Yang on the River 
Wei, near the modern Sianfu in Shensi. The Emperor made 
this a brilliant centre of the manifold life of the empire. 

His palaces and compound covered three hundred li. He 
moved eight thousand famifies from these three hundred li to 
other places, so his compoimd would be in one place. He built 
three hundred palaces in each of which he placed one pretty 
girl. All the servants were women. One of his peculiarities 
was that no outside man could know his movements in his 
palaces without losing his life. 

The courtyard was so large that ten thousand men could be 
drawn up in it. In order to increase the population of the 
capital, he transported about one hundred and twenty thousand 
f amiles to it and from these he drew the workers necessary for 
the erection of stately buildings that should rival in number and 
position the stars in the Milky Way. 
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Everything curious and ornamental in the capitals of the 
vanquished states, was conveyed to Hsien Yang. The weapons 
and implements of war in the provinces, were cast into musical 
instruments, bells, twelve statues of genii fifty feet high, like to 
some figures which the emperor had seen in a d ream. 

He fixed on the number six as his number, so that every- 
thing in measures, arts, sciences, ceremonies, government, was 
by sixes in this reign. Thus his chariot was six feet long and 
was drawn by six horses. You will remember he divided the 
empire into thirty-six provinces, being the number six multiplied 
by six. 

The emblem he chose as the symbol of his empire was water, 
because water extinguishes j^re, the emblem of the Chows. He 
directed his color to be black and he began the year two moons 
earlier than under the Chows: thus, the first day of the tenth 
moon began the civil year, which continued until the time of 
Wu ti of the Han Dynasty. 

More than once he took extensive journeys through the 
empire and the result was the making of great roads and the 
building of bridges. He frequently walked on these journeys 
and he sought recreation in this exercise. In this way he 
visited Shantung, Hunan and Chekiang. At one time he took 
a sea voyage along the coast from Chekiang to Chefoo. 

One road built was from Kao Yuen, about thirty-six miles 
from Peking to Yun-Yang, a distance of about six hundred 
miles. HiUs were pierced, valleys filled up, rivers bridged 
and marshes drained. Trees were planted on each side of the 
road throughout its whole length. 

Although intrepid in battle, he allowed himself to be duped 
by the priests who worked on his superstitious nature. They 
made biTn believe that he was constantly followed by malignant 
spirits and in order to escape them, he must sleep in a different 
place every night and keep the place a secret. He became 
gloomy and irascible, was subject to paroxysms of frightful 
rage and was the terror of all with whom he came in 
contact. To the very last he travelled about the empire 
endeavoring to add to his glory by further works and 
enterprises. 

It was while on a journey through Shantung province that 
he contracted a fatal illness, and died in Chihli at the age of 
fifty, in the year B. C. 210, but his death was kept secret until 
the cortege returned tp Hsien Yung. 
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In his lifetime he had tunnelled and prepared a mountain 
for the reception of his body after death. Seven hundred 
thousand men had been employed in|digging deep the foundations 
for a magnificent mausoleum. Here his body was placed and the 
several hundred workmen who hiew the secrets of the royal 
resting place and who had conveyed to it the precious stones 
and metals, were themselves buried alive in the same great 
tomb. Also every concubine who had not born him a son, 
was buried with him. 

His second son was put on the throne only to reign three 
years. With him the Ch'in Dynasty ended. 

The grandeur of the Middle Kingdom under this monarch, 
extended its renown throughout all his country and he has the 
glory of having given a name to the empire. 

In his reign, his people had intercourse with India and the 
Eastern Islands. The name of Tsin was applied by foreigners 
to the empire. The natives of the Malay Islands, in their 
commercial visits to the trading ports of the most southern 
parts of his conquests, became acquainted with the empire 
under the name of Tsin. Not having the sound of te in their 
language, they pronounced the name China, adding the final a. 
The Europeans adopted this name from the Malays, 

Passing over the wickedness and the cruelties for which we 
have found an excuse, let us remember that the cbnnecting of 
the Great Wall, the building of good roads, the bringing the 
people together under one ruler, show that Shih Hwang Ti was 
a great genius, both miUtary and political, and it was due to 
him that China became a single great nation, capable of endless 
development. 




EARLY CHINESE POETRY 



Mrs. H. E. Davis. 

Chinese lyric poetry has been produced in great abundance 
throughout the centuries. The ancient IjTics consisted largely 
of a great anthology, containing odes, songs, ballads, legendary 
tales in poetic form, heroics, and sacrificial hymns. That much 
of the ancient has been lost is perhaps not so strange as it is 
remarkable that so much has been preserved. Beyond the 
"She Ching" or Book of Poetry, containing the Odes of State, 
Greater and Minor Odes, and the Temple Hymns, ready and 
authentic translations are' very difficult to obtain. 

Confucius was born a native of Lu, a state more closely 
allied with the Royal State than others, and probably the pre- 
servation in Lu of valuable writings was more complete than 
in any other Feudal State. In any case it was Confucius, born 
in B. C. 551, who collected and edited the scraps of legendary 
writings, and preserved the tablets of worthy productions avail- 
able. Legge believes that the book of Poetry was quite intact 
when Confucius began his work upon it, and that his efforts at 
compilation and selection were really less extensive than he is 
often given credit for. Be that as it may, the service which the 
sage rendered in the preservation and dissemination of early 
poetry, can scarcely be overestimated. 

The She Ching or Book of Poetry is divided into or 
assembled in four parts : > 

I. Lessons from the States, containing such poems as 
Mrs. Ascough's translation. 

THE GREAT HO RIVER 

Who says the Ho is wide? 

Why one little reed can bridge it. 

Who says that Sung is far? 
I stand on tiptoe and see it. 

Who say the Ho is wide? 

Why the smallest boat cannot enter. 

Who says that Sung is far? 

It takes not a morning to reach it. 
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II. The Greater and Minor Odes of the Kingdom. 

The Ballads found among the Odes, were sung by the people 
in the various Feudal States, and were made for governmental 
purposes. These were collected by the State Musicians and 
sent to the capitol, where the Royal Musicans and Historio- 
graphers, having examined them, were able to advise their 
suzerain not only as to existing customs and manners in the 
different Feudal domains, but also from the context, were able 
to point out the character of the prevailing government in each 
state as worthy of praise or punishment. The Feudal Musicians, 
too, evidently distributed worthy poems in states other than 
their own, as it was a part of an historiographer's duty to com- 
municate to all parts of the kingdom, the writings in his own 
particular care. 

The poems are of various character and theme. Beside 
Epithalmic verse, love songs and stories occurred frequently in 
contrast to the production of later times when love tales were 
beUeved to be ethically incorrect. Pohtical and social condi- 
tions, evil as well as righteous, vicious and virtuous alike are 
depicted. Peace and war-fare; agriculture and distant service 
for the king; wifely affection and conjugal unhappiness; harsh- 
ness of officialdom, praise of good rulers; denouncement of 
social degradation, and moral lessons drawn from natural facts; 
life's sorrows — ^joyous feasting and reHgious beliefs, are among 
the themes of early Chinese poetry. 

"The weeds will but the ranker grow, 
If fields too large you seek to till. 

To try to gain men far away 
With grief your toiling heart will fill." 

All true words, as from all reedy marsh 
The crane rings o'er the wild its screaming harsh. 
Vainly you try reason in chains to keep; — 
Freely it moves as fish sweeps through the deep, 
Hate follows love, as 'neath those sandal trees 
The withered leaves the eager searcher sees, 
The hurtful ne'er without some good was bom;— 
The stones that mar the hill will grind the corn. 
All true words spread, as from the marsh's eye 
The crane's sonorous note ascends the sky-— 
Goodness throughout the widest sphere abides, 
As fish round isle and through the ocean glides. 
And lesser good near greater you shall see. 
As grows the paper shrub 'neath sandal tree. 
And good emerges from what man condemns; — 
Those stones that mar the hill will polish gems. 
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The Book of Poetry conforms an idea that the ancient 
Chinese had an understanding regarding God. He is made to 
appear as ruler of men and this world. Men reverence and fear 
Him. He sustains and blesses them, but if men neglect Him, 
He punishes them by removing their power and appointing 
others to supplant them. His way is difficult to follow. He is 
offended by sin,<but God can be appeased by sacrifice : 

"We fill the sacrificial vessels with offerings. 
Both the vessels of wood, and those of earth ware. 
Then when the fragrance is borne on high, 
God smells the savour and is pleased." 

Sometimes the Heavenly bodies are accused of being to 
blame for lack of help in time of national affliction. To influ- 
ence against drought, sacrifices are pictured as being offered 
to the spirits of earth and sky, the god of husbandry and of 
war, and the spirit of the road. 

THE CLOUDY RIVER 

(From Mrs. Ayscough^s Translation) 

How the Cloudy River glitters 

Shining revolving in the sky ! 

The King spoke : 

"Alas! Alas! 

What crime have the men of to-day committed 

That Heaven sends down upon them 

Confusion and death? 

The grain does not sprout, 

The green harvests wither. 

Again and again this happens. 

There is no spirit to whom I have not rendered homage. 

No sacrifice have I withheld for love. 

My stone sceptres and round badges of rank have come to an end. 

Why have I not been heard? 

Already the drought is terrible fceyond expression 

The heated air is overpowering; it is a concentrated fierceness. 

I have not ceased to offer the pure sacrifices, 

I myself have gone from the border altars to the ancestral 

temples. 
To Heaven, 
To Earth, 

I have made the proper offerings. 
I have buried them in the ground. 
There is no spirit I have not honored, 
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Hou Chi could do no more. 

Shang Ti does not look favorably upon us. 

This waste and ruin of the Earth — 

If my body alone could endure ! 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 

I cannot evade the responsibiUty of it. 

I am afraid — afraid; I feel in peril — I feel in peril, 

As when one hears the clap of thunder and the roll of thunder 

Of the remnant of the black-haired people of Chou 

There will not be left so much as half a man. 

Ruler over the high, wide Heavens, 

Even I shall not be spared. 

Why should I not be terrified 

Since the ancestral sacrifices will be ended? 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 
The consequences of it cannot be prevented. 
Scorching — scorching ! 

Blazing! ^blazing ! 

No living place is left to me. 

The Great Decree of Fate is near its end. 

There is none to look up to; none whose counsel I might ask. 

The many great officials, the upright men of ancient days. 

Cannot advise me in regard to these consequences. 

My father, my mother, my remote ancestors, 

How can you endure this which has befallen me? 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 

Parched and scoured the hills, the streams. 

Drought, the Demon of Drought, has caused these ravages, 

Like a burning fire which consumes everything. 

My heart is shrivelled with the heat; 

Sorrow rises from the heart as smoke from fire. 

The many great officials, the upright men of ancient days, 

Do not listen to me. 

Ruler of the high, wide Heavens, 

Permit that I retire to obscurity. 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 
I strive and force myself in vain. 
I dread that which will come. 

How — why — should I bear this madness of drought? 
I suffer not to know the reason for it. 
I offered the yearly sacrifices for full crops in good time. 
I neglected not one of the Spirits of the four Quarters of the 
Earth. 
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The Ruler of the high, wide Heavens 

Does not even consider me. 

I have worshipped the bright gods, 

They should not be dissatisfied or angry with me. 

Already the drought is terrible beyond expression! 

Everything is in confusion; all authority is gone; 

My officials are reduced to extremity. 

My chief minister is afflicted with a continued illness. 

My Master of the Horse, my Commander of the Guards, 

My Steward, my attendants of the Right and of the ieft^ 

Not one among them has failed to try and help the people, 

Not one has giveh up because powerless. 

I raise my head and look at the Ruler of the wide, bright Heavens. 

I cry: Why must I suffer such grief! ' 

I look upwards. I gaze at the wide, bright Heavens, 

There are little stars twinkling, even those stars. 

My officerrs and the great men of my country. 

You have wrought sincerely and without gain. 

The Great Decree is near its end. 

Do not abandon what you have partly accomplished. 

Your prayers are not for me alone. 

But to guard the people and those who watch over them from 

calamity. 
I look upwards. I gaze at the side, bright Heavens, 
When shall I receive the favour of rest? " 

Belief in a continued state of existence after death is in- 
dicated, and ancestor worship dates back far behind these 
Feudal days. Rewards for the good are pictured as being 
presented after death, but no mention of retribution for evU 
deeds is portrayed. 

IV. HYMNS OP THE TEMPLE AND ALTAR. 

(a) 

My offerings here are given, 

A ram, a bull. 
Accept them, mighty Heaven, 

All-bountiful. 

The statutes, great king, 

I keep, I love; 
So on the realm to bring 

Peace from above. 



(b) 
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From Wan conies blessing rich; 

Now on the right 
He owns those gifts to which 
Him I invite. 

Do I not night and day 

Revere great Heaven, 
That thus its favor may 

To Chow be given? 

Heaven by a deep and ceaseless law 

Orders its ways with man. 
Pure shone, without a single flew, 

The virtue of king Wan. 
To us he shows his kindness still. 

As all our powers we strain 
To be in concord with his will, 

His favor we shall gain. 
So may the last his throne to fill 

His love and grace retain! 



(c) 



The past brings self-condemning thought. 
In future let but good be wrought. 
I will avoid the little thing 
That first makes felt sin's painful sting; 
Tor first the heart when bent on sin, 
Is like the startled, timid wren. 
Which flutters with a trembling breast 
Round him whose hands feel for its nest. 
But bolder grown, through habit long, 
'Tis like a bird with pinion strong. 
A throne's temptations are too great, 
And bitter evils on me wait. 

The poetry subsequent to the time of Confucius, and before 
the Han Dynasty is wholly unlike that with which Confucius 
dealt — allusive and allegorical, and said to be difficult of under- 
standing. 

Chii Yiian, a minister of the government, is representative 
of the type of irregularity in poetry. His Li Sao (Falling into 
Trouble) pictures his own political downfall through jealousies 
and intrigues of rivals, his dismissal and his vain search among 
the stars for a world of ideals. After returning to his native 
and, he plunges into deep and ever deeper trouble and disgraces. 
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In his wanderings, he comes upon a fisherman who gives him 
sound practical advice to return to his own world, and plunge 
into its woes and wrongs, giving of himself to rescue his own 
good name and to right these base conditions. Upon this advice, 
Chii Yiian, with a great rock in his arms, plunges into the river, 
and is seen no more. Such is the origin of the Dragon Festival, 
when each year on the fifth day of the fifth moon, the people 
commemorate the day by sacrifices cast into the river to the 
spirit of Chii Yiian in a search for his body. 

The following is a translation by Arthur Waley of the poem 
"The Great Summons" by Chii Yiian. 

Green spring receiveth 
The vacant earth; 
The white sun shineth 
Spring wind provoketh 
To burst and burgeon 
Each sprout and flower. 

In those darkcaves where winter lurketh 

Hide not, my soul! 
Oh soul come back again! Oh do not stray; 
Oh soul come back again and go not east or west, or north 

or south! 
For to the east a mighty water drowneth Earth's other shore 
Tossed on its waves and heaving with its tides 

The hornless dragon of the Ocean rideth : 
Clouds gather low and fogs enfold the sea 
Roasted daw, steamed widgeon and grilled quail — 
On every fowl they fare. 

Boiled perch and sparrow broth, — in each preserved 
The seperate flavour that is most its own. 
Soul come back to where such dainties wait! 

The four strong liquors are warming at the fire 
So that they grate not on the drinker's throat. 
How fragrant rise their fumes, how cool their taste! 
Such drink is not for louts or serving-men! 
And wise distillers from the land of Wu 
Blend unfermented spirit with white yeast 
And brew the li of Ch'u. 
Soul come back and let your yearnings cease! 

Reed-organs from the lands of T'ai and Ch'in 

And Wei and Cheng 

Gladden the feasters, and old songs are sung: 
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The "Rider's Song " that once 

Fu-hsi, the ancient monarch, made; 

And the harp-songs of Ch'u. 

Then after prelude from the flutes of Chao 

The ballad-singer's voice rises alone. 

O Soul came back to the hollow mulberry-tree! 

Eight and eight the dancers sway, 

Weaving their steps to the poet's voice 

Who speaks his odes and rhapsodies; 

They tap their bells and beat their chimes 

Rigidly, lest harp and flute 

Should mar the measure. 

Then rival singers of the Four Domains 

Compete in melody, till not a tune 

Is left unsung that human voice could sing. 

O Soul come back and listen to their songs! 

Then women enter whose red lips and dazzling teeth 

Seduce the eye; 

But meek and virtuous, trained in every art; 

Fit sharers of play -time. 

So soft their flesh and delicate their bones. 

O Soul come back and let them ease your woe! 

Then enter other ladies with laughing lips 
And sidelong glances under moth-eye brows : 
Whose cheeks are fresh and red; 
Ladies both great of heart and long of limb. 
Whose beauty by sobriety is matched. 
Well-padded cheeks and ears with curving rim, 
High-arching eyebrows, as with compass drawn, 
Great hearts and loving gestures — all are there; 
Small waists and necks as slender as the clasp 
Of. courtiers' brooches. 
soul come back to those whose tenderness 
Drives angry thoughts away! 

Read from Great Summons p. 17 

Inscriptions have ever found a large place in Chinese hfe. 
Many were mere jingles but lend a bit of Hght to the inter- 
pretation of thought and feeling of those early times expressed 
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- in rhythmic measure. The following lines are said to have been 
found on a wash basin : — 

"Oh, rather than sink in the world's foul tide 
I would sink in the bottomless main; 
For he who sinks in the world's foul tide, 
In noisome depths shall forever abide. 
But he who sinks in the bottomless main, 
May hope to float to the surface again." 

And this on a bath tub of the Emperor T'ung of the Shang 
dynasty in B. C. 1766 'If any one on any one day can make a 
new man of hirdself, let him do so every day." 

The nephew of Chti Yuan, also a statesman was, too, a 
leading poet, by name Sung Yu. 

Giles page 53. 

These poems are irregular in metrical construction; like- 
wise rhyme is unessential. But for evenness of language and 
poetic imagery the poems of that day are in advance of the 
ancient lyrics. 

To this period, too, belongs the Hubandman's Song which 
in spirit is so different from the baUads of earlier days when 
national happiness seemed at a premium; 

"Work, work; from the rising sun 
Till sunset comes and the day is done 

I plow the sod 

And harrow the clod 
And meat and drink both come to me, 
So what care I for the powers that be? " 

Indeed many short productions of uncertain date and 
authorship but doubtless of antiquity have been discovered and 
preserved by various Chinese scholars. 




ANNALS OF THE SPRING AND AUTUMN 

with 

TSO'S COMMENTARY 



Mks. Loefib. 

This work is the last of the five Classics and is generally 
understood to be by Confucius, but it is not at all what one 
would imagine as a history by a great man, especially from 
accounts given by Confucius himself and by Mencius. Legge 
is by no means certain that the work, as it now stands, is by 
Confucius. 

Legge has searched therein for the "righteous decisions," 
which Confucius said he made, and found no decisions what- 
soever, — only the barest statements. I cannot even say facts, 
for the scholars of China themselves are ready to admit that the 
great sage in his Ch'un Ts'ew often conceals the truth about 
things, and Legge considers this concealing equivalent to the 
three Enghsh words "ignoring, concealing and misrepresent- 
ing." The Ch'un Ts'ew often ignores facts, and at best is but 
the dry bones of a skeleton, which do not even hang together, 
figuratively, or otherwise. 

Legge considers it a Gordian Imot, with no way of untying, 
so would hke to cut it, by altogether denying the genuineness 
of the present Ch'un Ch'iu. 

Like most questions Chinese, the more one tries to fathom 
it, the more bafifiing it becomes. It matters not, whether the 
question is, what became of the milk, that was left over from the 
last meal, who broke the window pane, or what is it that the 
Chinese are at present fighting over. 

Certain it is that it does not merit the unstinted praise 
given by a French Sinologue, of which I give a translation of 
the French original, quoted by Legge: 

"The Ch'un Ch'iu is a work of genius. In it our Socrates 
handles History as a Statesman, a Citizen, a Philosopher, a 
Scholar and a Morahst. His simple and sublime laconism 
force him to condense his narration, in order to present his facts 
all joined and separated, so to speak, from the chain of events; 
yet they are drawn, coloured, shadowed and painted with such 
force and fire that we are able at first sight to feel why, and to 
what extent, they are worthy of praise or blame. 
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"We know of no book in Europe, where one sees so well the 
beginning, the progress, the unfolding and the remedy for re- 
volutions in the State and in manners and customs; the real 
signs of severity or of laxity, of tyranny or of disrepute, of 
pretended moderations or of inconsistency in the Government; 
differences of talents, of genius, of experience, of depth, of 
inspection, of excellence, of insight, and of the resources of a 
fertile imagination in Princes and their Ministers, to impose a 
clamorous administration, and the falsity of wheedling politics, 
the secret methods of treachery and intrigues of diplomatic 
negotiations, the first sparks of a revolt which begins, and the 
last glories of an exhausted league; finally, the manner in which 
Shangti (God) directs the course of events, in erecting and over- 
throwing thrones, and punishing each in their turn. Subjects by 
their Princes, and Princes by their Subjects. 

"The Gh'un Ch'iu looked at from this point of view, is the 
model for aU Histories. Confucius has a style all his own. 
It seems that each character was created for the position where 
he places it. The more he is sparing in words, the more those 
which he uses are clear and expressive." 

Mencius speaks of the years that are covered in the Gh'un 
Gh'iu as being awfuUy wicked; time and again ministers mur- 
dered their rulers and sons murdered their fathers. Gonfucius 
was alarmed and so made the Gh'un Gh'iu. 

He said: "It's righteous decisions I venture to make. 
What the Gh'un Gh'iu contains are matters proper to the son of 
Heaven," adding, "Yes! it is the Gh'un Gh'iu, which will make 
men know me, and it is the Gh'un Gh'iu which will make men 
condemn me." 

It was recovered under the Han Dynasty, after the efforts 
of the tyrant of Ts'in to destroy the ancient monuments of 
literature. 

It would have redounded more to the honour of Gonfucius 
if it had been irretrievably lost, for then one would most cer- 
tainly have imagined it to contain all the characteristics worthy 
the great sage. Whether a man loses his life in a righteous 
cause, by suicide, or by expiating a crime, all Gonfucius ever 
^ays about the circumstance is, that so and so died, as if that 
were enough to tell what manner of man he was. The period 
embraced in the Gh'un Gh'iu was one of disorder and great 
unrest; a social and political disorganization to be compared 
to the physical disorders caused by the inundating waters 
which called forth the labours of the great Yu. 
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He says there is not a single instance of a righteous war. 
His idea of righteous, however, being in the case of supreme 
authority, marshalling its forces to punish some disobedient 
vassal. 

Legge says it was not as bad as Mencius makes it out to be, 
but it was bad enough to show that the Chinese have not 
changed so much in all these centuries — as witness what is 
going on today. They beheved : ^ 

"The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can." 

You have often heard it said that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and we know that many things have their origin 
in China. 

WeU ! in those far off, troublous days, dmring the summer 
of 535 B.C., there was a man named Heang Seuh, a minister of 
Sung, at the time of Duke Seang, who conceived the idea of 
forming a Peace Conference, thinking that the best way to 
bring about the desired end, would be in disarmament. Hear 
how the Minister of State, Tsz-han spoke to him. "It is 
by their arms that Tsin and Tsoo keep the small States in awe — 
standing in awe, the high and low in them are loving and har- 
monious and thus the states are kept quiet, and do service to the 
great powers, securing their own preservation and escaping ruin. 
Who can do away with the instruments of war? They have been 
long in requisition. By them the lawless are kept in awe, and 
accomplished virtue is displayed. On them depends the pre- 
servation or ruin of a country, and you have been asking to do 
away with them? Your scheme is a delusion, and there could 
be no greater offence than to lead the States astray by it." 

These words were spoken a good deal more than two thou- 
sand years ago, but me thinks I hear just such ideas expressed 
any and every day of this present year. 

In some things the Chinese mind works as does any other. 

The Ch'un Ch'iu covers a period of two hundred and forty- 
two years. Next to nothing is known of Tso, who wrote the 
Commentary. At the time of Confucius' death he was still 
very young, and could hardly be reckoned among the seven 
disciples. His glowing narratives have won him the name of ' 'the 
Father of Prose" — and this very Commentary, the Tso Chuan, 
is one of the most precious heirlooms of the Chinese people. 

Legge goes so far as to say that it would not matter in the 
slightest if Confucius' part had never been found. 
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The Commentary is most highly praised, and justly so, by 
other Chinese scholars. Tso was considered by the foremost of 
French Sinologues to be "un grand Ecrivain." Legge describes 
his style as "condensed, yet vivid and eminently pictorial." 
He was acknowledged by aU to be a master of his art. 

The Tso Chuan contains several interesting passages on 
music. Confucius and Plato both thought that music was a 
great help in the art of government. Apropos of disease, it is 
stated that "the ancient rulers regulated all things by music." 

That calls to mind the circumstances under which Leonardo 
da Vinci painted the portrait of Mona Lisa. She was not HI, 
to be sure, but suffering sorely from the loss of her child. 
Leonardo surrounded her by the most delightful of music, 
bringing into play that unfathomable look, and ever questioning 
smile, that unceasingly fascinates. The Tso Chuan says that 
"the superior man will not listen to lascivious, or seductive 
airs." 

Many maxims, good or otherwise are found throughout this 
work. "One day's leniency to an enemy entails trouble for 
many generations." "Propriety forbids that a man should 
profit himself at the expense of another." "The receiver is as 
bad as the thief." - "It is better to attack than to be attacked." 

When the French fleet returned to Shanghai in 1885, 
after being repulsed in a shore attack at Tamsui, a local wit 
at once adapted a verse of doggerel found in the Tso Chuan: — 

See goggle eyes and greedy guts 
Has left his shield among the ruts; 
Back from the field, back from the field 
He's brought his beard but not his shield; 

and for days every Chinaman was muttering the refrain: 

"Yli sai, yii sai 
Ch'i chia fu lai." 

The Commentary can be safely said to have been compiled 
by Tso from records made contemporaneously with the events, 
and transmitted by him with the graces of his style. He has 
taken those same dry bones, and given them life, dressing them 
in becoming garments. 

For example, Confucius says in speaking of Duke Yin: 
I. It was his first year, the Spring, the King's first month. 
II. In the third month, the duke and Efu of Chu made a 
covenant in Meeh, and so forth, and so on. 
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Tso takes these dry details and makes of them an interest- 
ing History. In the opinion of Legge, the Tso Chuan is the 
most precious literary treasure that has come down to us from 
the Chow dynasty, and he can't help wishing that Tso had 
written quite independently of the Classic, so that we might 
have a history of those times as complete as only a man, knowing 
the heroes and events of his own country, could make. Indeed, 
he thinks it not too much to call him the 'Froissart of China.' 

I have found that a very large part of what we call China 
was infested hy what were known as wild tribes. I wonder how 
wild they really were! The Chinese of to-day constantly speak 
of wild cats. You imagine them to be most objectionable, but 
the fact is, they are wild simply because they happen to belong 
to another family, and for that reason must bear the stigma, 
though in reality much tamer and more domesticated than one's 
own. Be that as it may, there were wars and wars till the 
Chinese nation was formed, the first stage of which terminated 
with the ascendency of the State of Ts'in and the estabhshment 
of its short-lived dynasty. 

The names of the lords of these wild tribes did not resemble 
Chinese names. As in the instance of Tsz-wan, who had been 
chief minister of Ts'u. He was called Nu wii-t'u, which means 
Tiger suckled. When a child he had been cast away in a forestl 
and suckled by a tiger. How vividly this story brings to 
mind the one about Romulus, Remus and the Wolf — statues 
of which are frequently seen in Rome. 

China has also been a melting pot, "chosen by Providence 
to first break to pieces these different tribes, strip them of their 
individualities, and by her superior culture and capability weld 
them into a homogeneous nation. The process has been very 
gradual, with many disturbances and interruptions, often with 
hideous ruin and combustion." 

Now as to the religious ideas to be gathered from the Tso 
Chuan. 

The supreme being is commonly called Heaven. He is 
sometimes, quite rarely in this work, and chiefly in quotations 
from older works, referred to as Ti or Shangti — but there are all 
sorts of inferior deities, spirits of ancestors, and of things such 
as hills, rivers, trees, that are called Shen. I was brought up as 
a child, hearing different controversies at the monthly mis- 
sionary meetings as to whether the term for the one, true God 
should be Shangti or Shen. The Rev. H. K. Wright says that 
according to this work the term for God is most assuredly not 
Shen. 
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There are traits of character ascribed to Heaven that would 
lead one to believe it is personal. 

Spirits occur in this work a bit more often than Heaven or 
God. They are personal, moral, but inferior to Heaven or 
Shangti, to whom they make requests and from whom they 
obtain favors. Evil spirits play almost no part in this work. 
A very curious fact, when one considers how the people of 
to-day are almost inextricably enmeshed with these evil ones, 
that they are forever propitiating. 

I remember that during a country tour, my father came 
across a wasp's nest in a secluded spot, for which the peasants 
were building a shrine, in order to worship. 

There is no evidence that mere man can communicate 
directly with Heaven; there must be a mediator, and that 
mediator is a spirit. All a man can do is to discover the will of 
Heaven by a tortoise-shell divination. 

It is not to be denied that Confucius has moulded the 
character of the Chinese people; hence the "great respect for 
authority," hence the "utter disregard for truth," hence the 
"shrinking from squarely facing the realities of their condition 
and relations." 

If China continues to keep Confucius as her model, great as 
he undoubtedly is, she must expect calamity after calamity. 
Her lot becomes more and more critical, and she should by now 
be fully convinced that Confucius is not the guide for her. 

Legge says "If my study of the Ch'un Ch'iu help towards 
convincing them of this, and leading them to look away from 
him to another Teacher, a great aim of my life will have been 
gained." 




THE FAR-REACHING INFLUENCE OF THE CHOW LI 



Lelia Judson Ttjttle. 

In securing information for this paper what could be 
found in Chinese histories of the Chow Dynasty, the trans- 
lation by John Steels, M. A. of the I Li (2 vols.), the transla- 
tion by James Legge of the Li Ki (2 vols.), J. Ross' Original 
Religion of China and Edkins' Religion in China were read. 
But owing to the fact that there is no translation of the Chow Li 
in English, little direct information concerning the subject 
has been secured. Chinese and foreign scholars say that the 
above mentioned I Li, Book of Etiquette and Ceremonial, 
and Li Chi, a collection of Treatises are the Rules of Propriety, 
contain a great deal of the Chow Li. 

In talking over the difficulty in finding material on the 
Chow Li to that very good friend "of the Club, Mr. Chen Kuo- 
chuan, he kindly undertook to help and made a free trans- 
lation of the Preface to The Chow Li Cheng Yi — or Proper 
Meaning of Chow Ceremonial, written by a noted modern 
scholar and friend of Mr. Chen, Sun Yi-jan. 

One cannot well speak of the Far-reaching influence of 
Chow Li without knowing what it is, and there seems an endless 
amount of it. The laws and ceremonies of the Hebrews as we 
have them in Leviticus and numbers, are but a mere handful 
compared with the accumulation of ages that came down to us 
worked over by the Duke of Chow and passed on to later 
generations. There is no detail of life or death that has 
escaped ceremonial treatment, because it was believed that a 
well-regulated existence eliminated all friction and made life 
indeed "one grand sweet song." 

Perhaps Mr. Sun's summary of the meaning of Chow Li 
would be the best beginning. — In olden times, in carrying on 
the ideals of Wen Wang and Wu Wang and in assisting the 
Government of Chen Wang, the Duke of Chow, after building 
the capital L'o Yang in the centre of the Empire, collected 
and compiled the rules for officials with a view to handing down 
all the recognized laws for the future. 

However, they are not only the laws of the Chow Dynasty 
for all great laws of administration from Huang Ti and Chwan 
Yu, with necessary modifications by all succeeding dynasties, 
were to be found in the reigns of Wen Wang and Wu Wang. 
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For instance the six kinds of of&cials (Lu Kwang) of Chow Li 
have their origin in the four kinds known as Hsi Ho mentioned 
in the book of "Yu"— The six ministers of "Kan Shi" in Chow 
Li are of the Hsia Dsmasty. We can safely say that official 
names in this book owe their origin to remote times — The im- 
portance of music was known in the time of the Five Emperors, 
while geographical positions and calendars belong to the 
dynatsties preceding Chow— The, fact is that ever since creation, 
progress in civilization has been made from time to time, and 
especially so during the Chow Dynasty when all good systems 
were collected for use and bad ones changed. The Administra- 
tion at that time had reached "An utmost peaceful state." 
The men who invented were sages : those who followed their 
systems were wise. Their ideals were as great as heaven and 
earth and of every kind. 

The Chow Li covers two subjects, Government and Educa- 
tion. Under the former are- such matters as laws, punishments 
and rites as well as trifling matters like dress, amusement, etc. 
The king in his palace as well as the people were under the same 
Government. Everything was carefully arranged so that the 
king could not control things according to his wUl. In times 
of great danger or when important decisions were to be made 
all the people from ministers down to the common people must 
be present or represented. In times of peace there were officials 
who kept the king posted on the condition of the whole country 
and others who represented the people, so that perfect justice 
and harmony might result. 

The second division of the Chow Li deals with Education. 
There were universities and primary schools and all sons of 
princes, dukes, ministers and scholars together with those from 
small states and counties, must study, while soldiers must 
compete with each other in Virtue, Doctrine and Art. There 
were several tens of thousands of schools at that time. No 
period could have been more careful in its system of education. 
In consequence of this there was not a single man who had no 
business and not a single boy who did not go to school. Anyone 
who had no business or did not study was punished. Able men 
as well as fooUsh were able to contribute their share to the 
Government, making it "a state of utmost peace." Such a 
condition of affairs certainly was not accidental. 

In the "Golden Age" of the Western Chow Dynasty every 
official had to keep the law as his own particular duty, and the 
whole was kept by the Ta Tsai — a duplicate was also kept by 
the state historian. After the death of the Kings, Cheng Wang 
and Kang Wang, conditions began to degenerate. When Ping 
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Wang removed the capital to the East the Great Classic and 
fine laws of the Duke of Chow were lost. But that some were 
retained among scattered officials is proven by the fact that 
later treatises appeared which were based on the original. 
During the Han Dynasty the old classics reappeared. The 
authenticity of these has been questioned at various times and 
by various people, but scholars now think there is little doubt of 
their origin. Some have doubted because they did not want 
their lives to be measured by such high standards, and other 
because they could not understand the strange characters. 

Although the classic Chow Li still remains no one has been 
able to put it into practical use. This is probably because 
selfish or law purposes have actuated those who have tried. 
Usurpers and tyrants have tried to make it support their unjust 
claims and have failed. Wang An Shih, a great statesman and 
social reformer used it in the Sung Dynasty but succeeded only 
in stirring up rebellions, because his supporters treacherously 
introduced severe laws to maintain temporary power. Because 
of these failures through unworthy efforts, scholars have doubt- 
ed whether Government and educational systems of this ancient 
time could be used now. 

Such views are stupid and absurd, though time changes; 
heaven and earth are the same, the structure and nature of man 
are the same ; the difference between the old and new is only 
superficial. Many customs of the ancient times are no longer 
practical, but as they are on the surface they can be changed. 
The great rules and fine ideas of the Chow Li can never be 
destroyed, even after a hundred dynasties. The powerful 
nations of the west, though they knew nothing of the Duke of 
Chow, yet their system of Government and education are for 
free speech, spread of education, construction of roads, severity 
in collection of taxes and duties, opening and cultivation of 
land, aU of which coincide with this classic in every detail. 
The fact is that good government and sound education are 
bound to produce power and wealth — there is no difference 
between East and West in this respect. 

So much for Mr. Sun Yi-jan's interpretation and opinion, 
much of which carries conviction even to the casual reader. 
But officially speaking the old system of government passed 
away in 1911 and the educational several years earlier, though 
practically we still have strong evidences of each. The above 
has been given in order that we might see the system in the 
large, but its detailed workings are far more interesting, so I 
shall select some examples of "Li" with which we are more or 
less familiar and whose origin is found in the Chow Dynasty. 
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But first let us understand what Li really means for I think 
the Westerner usually regards it a superficial thing, a social 
ornament that can be laid aside at will — not so the Chinese. 
It is an inner quality that finds expressions in action; it acts 
and reacts — one cannot carry out ceremonial properly who is 
not endowed with the highest qualities, yet on the other hand 
the doing of these rites and ceremonials is intended to nourish, 
inspire and control the inner man — One cannot know the Chinese 
intimately without feeling that there are characteristics in 
the race hard to understand, but one begins to see through the 
glass darkly when one reads that twenty-six centuries before the 
Christian era there was in China a minister of Ceremonial — and 
as one reads volume after volume of rules regulating every 
phase of life one feels that ceremonial is the embodiment of 
Chinese character, of social obligations, religious duties, public 
capacity, private life, and as through all of these pages there is 
not a trace of the mean or the vulgar, one is driven to the con- 
clusion that the long existence of China is due largely to her 
ideals. 

It was axiomatic that there could be no rebellion in the 
kingdom when children observed their duties in the family. 
The five relationships left no one in doubt as to how he should 
conduct himself. Ceremonial demanded that the Sovereign 
should never fail to show reverence to all — ^ruling heaven by 
most scrupulous attention to the sacrifices, offering them at the 
right time and in the right manner. All the subjects would 
follow his example and universal peace would result. The 
ceremonial binding on all classes of people, on all affairs sacred 
or secular, must have a prominent place among the causes that 
have conserved the Chinese people through the centuries which 
have showed the rise and fall of many nations whose chief 
reliance was on the strength of their arm, sharpness of their 
sword or the keenness of their wit. The might of brute force 
has never given in China the right to rule. 

In reading the I Li and the Li Ki one cannot escape being 
impressed by the preponderance of ceremony relating to death, 
mourning and sacrifice, though entertaining and marriage claim a 
fair share. And in looking around on present day life the casual 
observer must see the large place that these ceremonies fill. 
And much of what we see today is lineal descendant of what was 
established in the Chow Dynasty. Not long ago I attended a 
* wedding and was fortunate enough to see the bride go through 
the rites of preparation which, I was told were in part of the 
very ancient time. One must look a long time now in this part 
of China to find a wholly old-time marriage ceremony, and for 
the bride's sake we cannot wish to recall the "good old times." 
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Since the Imperial worship at the Temple of Heaven has 
ceased, that given in honor of Confucius at the spring and 
autumn Festivals is the stateliest and most illuminating of the 
ancient rites. While this ceremony has greatly degenerated in 
recent years yet it is well worth seeing, and is beyond descrip- 
tion in the effect that it has upon the observer who views it in 
the lights and shadows cast by the fitful torches, while overhead 
the stars gleam in the dark blue dome. This ceremony follows 
very closely that used for ancestor worship long before the Chow 
Dynasty. 

Perhaps the first and by far the most far recalling ceremo- 
nial, is that for the worship of ancestors, and it is safe to say that 
it will outlive all of the others, for it is such a vital part of 
life. — A member of an old conservative family said to me that 
originally the purpose was to show respect to ancestors, to hold 
in memory the departed relatives, but it has gradually fallen 
into superstition and now most people do not observe it for 
respect or memory but for fear their ancestors will send misfor- 
tunes upon them if they do not worship. The following account 
of how the worship is carried out in her home at the present 
time may be of interest : 

On the last day of the old year every home has its ancestral 
picfures hung on the walls in a silent room, and prepares every- 
thing for worship. There are tables on each of which there are 
two red candles in candlesticks, one spice pot, a cup of tea, 
chopsticks, a dish of sugar, a dish of dragon eye fruit, sugared, 
three plates of fresh fruit, two squares of new year cakes, two 
pieces of flour money — a red cloth curtain hangs down in front 
of the table. The concubines and children's tables are in a corner 
and are only worshipped by her children, and by the 
brothers and sisters of the dead child. On new year's morn- 
ing every member of the family will dress in costume and 
worship the pictures. They light the candles and three sticks 
of incense, then bow to the ground, one by one, men first, then 
the women. Every wife of the family will offer one cup of 
sugar and one dish of cooked lotus seeds on each table. Every 
morning during the new year festival there should be offered 
cups of flour balls and cakes — These are called cheer and com- 
pletion. Every noon there should be offered cups of rice, dishes 
of green cabbage and soy beans. These are called happy peace 
and good wishes. If any relative comes in, he or she will light 
three sticks of incense and worship. When the worship is 
finished the host will bow to them in thanks. After 15 days 
the pictures and all things belonging to the ceremony will be 
taken away and the new year worship is ended. 
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There are six festivals for worship, all of them being more 
or less like the one just described, except they do not last so 
long. The Tsing Ming or Spring Festival which comes about 
the same time as Easter has come down from the Chow dynasty 
but of course has gone through changes. Once a year the family 
goes to the graves to see whether the trees and earth are in good 
condition. If any earth has fallen away or tree broken, new 
earth is put on and new trees planted. This is observed in the 
spring because the weather is clear and bright and it is conve- 
nient for the people to go out. This was the original meaning, 
but after the people became superstition the ceremony became 
a kind of worship. They call this the spirits holiday so the 
people must carry food and paper money to offer as a sacrifice. 

The ancestral Temple which was the first building created 
by the very ancient Chinese for v/orship still holds a prominent 
place in the family system. It is a large handsome building 
containing many rooms, halls and a beautiful garden. It be- 
longs to the whole family and not to any branch of it. All of 
the Ancestor's names are in a big carved wooden box in the 
Ancestral Hall. Twice a year the head of the tribe will decide 
upon a date for meeting and announce it to every branch of the 
family. Every male over sixteen years of age will be present 
and worship. The rooms are for resting places, the garden for 
recreation and the halls for discussion of tribal affairs. Except 
at these times the temple is shut up and a family in an out house 
takes care of it. The names pf concubines and unmarried 
persons cannot be put in main hall of the temple but are placed 
in a side room with those of persons under sixteen years of age. 
If the concubine is the mother of a son, especially if he become 
prominent, she is given a more honorable place, but not on an 
equality with the first wife. The "Flower Candle wife" has a 
position in life and death higher than that of even a second legal 
wife. Ancestors are worshipped for only three generations back, 
but the preponderance of the dead bring bad luck to the living. 

Food offered, paper money burned, etc., can only serve 
those in the spirit world if done by a male descendant, thus the 
emphasis on having a son. Sometimes a very young girl is 
allowed to offer sacrifice as she is consider ceremonially pure. 
Out of this necessity of having a son to worship the ancestors 
arises the evils of concubinage and the general low valuation of 
woman. But in the sacrifice to Imperial ancestors as well as to 
those of the ordinary people, the husband and wife stand to- 
gether and receive the same rites. They partake of the ghostly 
banquet together though they were not allowed to take the social 
meal together while living. This seems to indicate that when 
the custom was instituted men and women were socially equal. 
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Let us now go back to some of the statements of ideals that 
through the centuries have moulded Chinese character, and that 
today, inspite of adulterations and degeneracy in many cases, 
has produced when taken at its best, the most genuine culture, 
and finest poise and dignity found in human nature. Take 
these sentences regarding the superior man: the gentleman. 

That wherein the superior man cannot be equalled is simply 
this: his work which other men do not see. It is said in the 
Book of Poetry, 

' When in your chamber, 'neath its light, 
Maintain your conscience pure and bright.' 

Therefore the superior man even when he is not acting, has the 
feeling of reverence; and when he does not speak, he has the 
feeling of truthfulness. It is said in the Book of Poetry, 

'These offerings we set forth without a word, 
Without contention, and with one accord 
To beg the presence of the honored lord.' 

Therefore the superior man does not use rewards, and the people 
are stimulated to virtue: he does not show anger and the people 
are awed more than by hatchets and battle-axes. It is said in 
the Book of Poetry 

What is most distinguished is the being virtuous; 
It will secure the invitation of all the princes. 

"The superior man is careful to maintain the proper ex- 
pression of his countenance before others at funerals, weddings 
and all ceremonial occasions." 

"A superior man said, 'He who has given counsel to 
another about his army should die with it when it is defeated. 
He who has given counsel about the country or its capital 
should perish with it when it comes into peril.' " 

"The superior man does not take advantage of his position 
to say or do things that the person in a lower position cannot 
answer." 

"Sacrifice should not be frequently repeated because fre- 
quency is indicative of importunateness anfl importunateness is 
indicative of lack of reverence — Nor should they be at distant 
intervals which indicates indifference. Therefore the superior 
man offers spring and autumn sacrifices in harmony with the 
course of heaven. Then he meditates upon the characteristics 
of the dead until he seems to see and hear them, and so the 
sacrifice is made with reverence." 

"The superior man pronounces filial piety upon him whom 
all the people of the state praise, saying 'Happy are the parents 
who have such a son.' " 



THE ANCIENT BRONZES OF CHINA 



Mks. G. Habeison King 

First let us define what is meant by the term Ancient 
Bronzes or "Antiques." By "Antiques" we mean only the 
bronzes of the three early Chinese dynasties known as the "San 
Tai," B. C. 2205 to 255 B. C. and these are the ones that we 
shall consider. 

From the earliest antiquity the Chinese are recorded to 
have been acquainted with the art of moulding and chiseling 
bronze. Examp es of their work reveal some of their archaic 
history and primitive superstition. No art objects in any other 
country have held such a place in national history as these early 
Chinese bronzes which have ever been an integral part of the 
thought and life of the nation. 

But in order to understand the importance of the study of 
Chinese Bronzes one should refer briefly to a few fundamental 
facts concerning the philosophic view points of this people. 

Early Chinese mental processes divide themselves into two 
classes, the realm of ideas and the realm of the material world. 
From the realm of ideas came everything which emanated 
from the mind of man, and in contradistinction to this there is 
the world of matter out of which shapes could be created which 
could be seen and handled. But behind the world of ideas 
and the world of material objects there is a unity that is hard 
to express, a close relationship. 

The "Po Ku T'u," which is a catalogue of the Collection of 
BroDizes of one of the Sung Emperors says in its introduction, 
' The Book of Changes of the Chow dynasty records the use of 
fixty-four symbols for each of which there was a corresponding 
form, thus, forms that are round suggest the male principle of 
nature, forms that are square, the female. Forms that have 
three feet suggest the Three Chief Ministers of State, forms 
with four feet suggest the Four Grand Secretaries. Forms with 
projecting yellow ears suggest the equilibrium of the forces of 
nature, forms of the t'ao t'ieh warn against avarice. Clouds of 
thunder take on such forms as suggest the virtues of benevo- 
lence, etc., etc. 

The Chinese mind was ever seeking to express its ideas in 
two forms one in ideographs, characters, which convey ideas 
from mind to mind and the other in production of objects which 
could be seen and handled. Of ancient things which have 
survived to the present time, objects in bronze are the oldest, 
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and in these are centered the earliest Chinese ideas as to the 
relation between the ideal and the real. Bronzes not only 
were fashioned into various shapes but also ideographs were 
cast in them to convey ideas. In other words a study of early 
Chinese bronzes brings us to the fundamental philosophic ideas 
out of which the Chinese race, with its art, literature and govern- 
mental institutions, has developed. 

These vessels were made in various shapes, the earhest was 
the tripod or "ting" which had three feet and two ears. The 
earliest mention of the "ting" was by the Great Yii, the founder 
of the Hsia dynasty. Yii is the mythological emperor who 
succeeded in draining the flooded country. In the fourth year 
of his reign he cast nine metal tripods, upon which he engraved 
descriptions of the nine divisions into which he divided his 
empire. Each division had its own tripod, which was the 
symbol of its separate organization. Since that early time, a 
tripod has always been taken in hterary references as the 
symbol of Imperial power. "When the Hsia dynasty became 
obscured," a Chinese authority writes, "these nine tripods were 
transferred to Shang for six hundred years. Chou Sin (the last 
of the Shang dynasty) proved cruel and oppressive, and they 
were transferred to Chow." In this account we have all that is 
known of these first bronze tripods but authorities agree as 
to the genuineness of the records. They were the central 
objects of the grand ceremonial observances of the state, as 
well as the symbol of the possesion of the imperial power. 

The study of Ancient Bronzes has been industriously 
pursued in China by generations of scholars, for the Chinese 
have the greatest veneration for written script ^.nd find it better 
preserved in bronze than stone, while more perishable materials 
have long since disappeared. The development of the written 
script during the older dynasties is shown by inscriptions on 
old bronzes, so they have been the great study of the hteratti. 
There are many references to bronze vesselsin theCanonical books 
especially in the three rituals of the Chow dynasty, in which 
names and dimensions of various sacrificial utensils are recorded. 

Of the ancient bronzes most of them with inscriptions are 
attributed to the Chow dynasty (1122-240 B. C.) A smaller 
proportion is referrred to the Shang dynasty, the one preceeding 
the Chow. These usually have short inscriptions of archaic 
pictorial script, in which the name of the deceased to whom the 
piece was dedicated is generally one of cyclical characters. 
The preceeding Hsia dynasty is left unrepresented, no inscribed 
piece in modem collections can be certainly referred to it. 
Bushel says— although Ferguson speaks of the seeing vessels of 
the Hsia dynasty. 
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The Hsia dynasty was noted for reliability — the Shang 
for qua'ity and the Chow for display and the bronzes of these 
dynasties have the same respective differences. Vessels of 
Shang dynasty are plain and without adornment, those of Chow 
are finely engraved, while those of Hsia were said to be different 
from either of these, to have been inlaid with gold in lines which 
were as thin as hairs. In course of time the gold fell out leaving 
sunken places. 

The digging up of a bronze vessel in the succeeding dynas- 
ties was a very important event and considered often as a 
felicitous omen or sacred prodigy. The title of the reign of 
Emperor Wu Ti was changed to Yuan Ting in honor of such 
an event. At another time a bronze caldron was unearthed 
near the city of Yung Ho on the Yellow River and the city's 
name was changed to Pao Ting Hsien — "City of the Precious 
Tripod," to mark the occassion. 

These ancient bronze vessels were put to different uses. 
They were used on all important occasions in national and 
family life.. Victory over enemies, memorials for deceased 
rulers and parents, birthdays of superiors, prayers for blessing, 
were all celebrated with ceremonials -iq which these bronze 
vessels were used. Bells (chung) and caldrons (ting) come 
first in list of Ancient Chinese Bronzes. Their use is suggested 
in the old patriarchal saying, "Chung ming ting shih," Bell 
sounds, food is in the caldron. 

The typical figure of the caldrons is a rounded, swelling 
body posed on three curved legs and with two upright handles, 
or ears. To call them "urns" would be an anachronism as 
Chinese rarely burned incense before the, introduction of Bud- 
dhism (67 A.D.), and early Buddhist urns were in the shape of 
peaks of sacred mountains before the Chinese ting was adopted 
for burning incense. Of course, in the present day the caldron 
is the orthodox urn for the altars of all religions in China, a 
receptacle for ashes of joss sticks of fragrant wood which are 
burned before every sacred shrine, in private houses as well as 
temples. 

The bell or chung in ancient times was suspended in front 
of the banqueting hall, it was sounded, either alone or with 
other musical instruments, to summon, guests. In the ancestral 
temple the bell called the shades to the funeral meats prepared 
for the ghostly repast. It was always clapperless and was 
struck from the outside with a wooden hammer or something 
of that sort. 

The vessels used in ancient ritual worship of ancestors, 
which were of most varied form and design, may be divided 
into two classes. The first would include wine vessels which 
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were intended to hold the fragrant "ch'ang," "bringing down 
the spirits," which was an alcohohc liquor fermented from 
nullet mixed with odoriferous herbs. And the second class, 
the sacrificial food vessels would include the round and the 
oblong receptacles with covers, the shaped bowls, and all other 
forms intended for the ritual offerings of cooked meats and 
vegetables, cakes, and fruits prepared for the shades of the 
departed. 

Then there were daggers and swords made of bronze, 
crossbows, chariot ornaments, surveying instruments, spoons, 
mirrors and other small articles, all included among the bronzes 
of antiquity. 

The vessels being intended for sacrificial purposes were 
dignified and severe in shape but had a certain grace of form 
and fine, although Bushel says,- "the majority are heavy, 
barbaric, of ill balanced proportions and even the best are not 
free from an impression of stiffness and clumsiness." Not 
many Shang or Chow bronzes have been seen by the writer but 
surely those seen a few weeks ago at Mr. Strelneek's were both 
graceful and beautiful in line and proportions. 

The principal forms go back to far distant antiquity and 
have become gradually molded into fixed lines under the in- 
fluence of that convention and routine which prevail in aU 
Chinese art. The very earhest materials employed in China 
were probably clay, worked on a wheel or molded, carved wood 
plain or lacquered, bamboo woven in thin strips and willow 
in basket work and some of the first bronzes were molded in 
shapes characteristic of these materials. * 

The ten sacrificial vessels given by Ch'ien Lung in 1771 to 
the Confucian Temple at Ch'ufu, comprise notable examples 
of the usual ritual vessels for meat offerings, steamed cereals, 
and vegetables, fruit and wine. Most of these have inscriptions 
but there are besides two cooking utensils without inscriptions 
of less usual form and design. The first of these two cooking 
utensils is a four footed caldron with hollow legs, nine inches high, 
the swelling body of the square section two and one half feet in. 
circumference, primitively decorated with a pair of oval rings 
standing out in rehef from each of foiu: sides, and with two looped 
handles springing upwards from the shoulders. The second is a 
calander of composite form, with three legs engraved. The upper 
part is ovoid in form with loop handles decorated with a band of 
conventional scroU work — mounted upon, a hollow tripod base 
displaying in three fold relief the lineaments of the t'ao t'ieh 
ogre — the receptacle which communicates iaside with the hoUow 
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base is separated by a hinged plate pierced with five crossed 
shaped perforations, to allow the steam, generated by the fire 
underneath to pass through freely. It is really, a reproduction 
in bronze of the large colander of a Chinese kitchen, and overlaid 
with a natural patina of malachite shades of green, which is 
described as being a sure guarantee of its age. 

The elaborate ancestral temple of to-day, including kitchens 
for preparation of sacrificial offerings, has gradually developed 
from humble beginnings. One of the earMest bronze utensils 
of the Shang dynasty combined aU essentials in itself — being 
a kind of collander or steamer in which food was first cooked 
and then presented before the shrine. 

A celebrated bronze bowl almost a yard across and ten 
inches high is in the collection of the Hsu family at Yangshou 
which is known as the San 8hih P'ao or sacrificial bowl of the 
San clan. This has an inscription inside of it of three hundred 
forty-eight characters in nineteen columns recording a sworn 
document defining boundaries of certain additions to territories 
of the fief with the number of vassal-agriculturist residents 
thereon. Another ancient inscription on a bronze of the time 
records the particulars of loans of corn with promises of re- 
payment after a fixed period. Bronze vessels seem to have 
been used to preserve sworn agreements of the kind in ancestral 
temples as being less liable to destruction by fire than the tablet 
of bamboo which was the ordinary writing material of the time, 
tablets being strung together in bundles and stored in reposi- 
tories. 

Motives of decoration of the Chinese primitive bronzes are 
two kinds, geometric and natural. The geometric motives 
consist of scrolled grounds and bands of varied design, most 
usual being the rectangular scroll known as the key pattern, 
so frequently found on Greek and Etruscan pottery. Called in 
Chinese the thunder scroll. It often represents the background 
of clouds enveloping forms of dragons and other storm powers 
of the air. Scrolls of this kind occur in primitive art of all 
countries and afford no evidence of communication between 
Greece and China in ancient times. 

From an artistic standpoint natural forms are of more 
interest, because they give ideas of the early Chinese inter- 
pretation of nature. The human figure never occurs in early 
bronzes— vegetable forms are very rare as motives of decoration, 
we see only spares outlines of clouds and hills and occassional 
sketches of animals such as tigers and deer. But the artist 
usually neglects the ordinary animal world to revel in the 
mythological zoology of his conception. To the Chinese the air 
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is peopled with dragons, unicorns, phoenixes and hoary tortoises. 
The Chinese genius is unrivaled in its original conception of 
monsters, fantastic and gigantic beings more powerful than 
man. Perhaps the most malignant of these beings is the t'ao 
t'ieh, or gluttonous ogre, which seems to be the special monster 
of the old bronzes. This t'ao t'ieh comprises a variety of forms, 
the only essential element of which seems to be the large pro- 
truding eyes which blend with other lines of scroll patterns. 
The dragon throughout the whole period of the Three Dynasties 
is chiefly in an undeveloped form. 

The characters used on these earliest bronzes were ideo- 
graphs in the style of hieroglyphics, such are found on the, 
Shang bronzes. In the Chow dynasty the ideographs began 
to lose their pictorial character and assumed the square regular 
forms. 

Now just a little as to how these bronzes were made and 
the composition of them. As fal* back as we have any record 
Chinese bronzes have always been executed by the cire perdue 
process and finished when necessary with hammer and chisel. 
The largest pieces have been produced by this method. The 
Ancients showed great care in the work. Artisans were classed 
by them as among the four estates of the people, not looked 
down upon as in later days. The lines in the wax models were 
fine like hairs, even, regular and distinct. The characters were 
not deep or bold but were clear and distiuct without any blurs. 
Such castings of carefully chosen bronze were excellent. They 
had three characteristics. First they had no marks of sand 
granules, second, the workmanship was wonderful, and third 
there was no sparing of labor. They were not made over 
night. If ancient vessels are now found with the characters 
blurred and distorted and cast in an irregular mold, these are 
the work of amateurs or imitators. The Ancients used sacri- 
ficial vessels, such as bells and tripods for the praise of worthy 
deeds, and hence made inscriptions on them. Inscriptions 
were put upon platters and bowls when they were used for 
sacrifices, but when used for domestic purposes inscriptions 
were often lacking; and such facts cannot be used as proof 
that they are counterfeits. 

Bronze was known in China in prehistoric times under the 
name r>t t'ung which originally meant mixed metal. Copper 
was highly valued in the three dynasties but it was seldom 
used alone — it was mixed with tin to make the bronze. The 
proportions of copper and tin employed in the fabrication of 
bronze objects during the C*how dynasty have been handed 
down in the K'ao Kung Chi a contemporary work on the 
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industries of the period. This book gives a succession of six 
alloys in which the proportion of tin was gradually increased 
from one-sixth of total weight to one-haU. 

Five parts of copper to one of tin was used for bells, 
caldrons, gongs, sacrificial vases and litensils, etc. 

Four parts of copper to one of tin for axes and hatches. 

Three parts of copper to one of tin was used for halbert 
heads and spears. 

Two parts of copper to one of tin for straight two edged 
swords and agricultural implements, such as spades and hoes. 

Three parts of copper to two of tin for arrow heads, curved 
pointed knives used for incising the script of the period on 
bamboo, etc. 

One part of copper to one of tin for mirrors, plain and con- 
cave. These plain mirrors, in addition to their ordinary use, were 
employed at midnight to obtain "pure water" from the moon 
in the shape of drops of dew condensed and distilled from their 
surface when the moon was full. The Concave mirrors were 
intended to obtain "pure fire," from the sun for ceremonial 
use, in accordance with a cult common to many ancient races. 
This large proportion of tin, which has been confirmed by 
actual analysis of ancient mirrors gave a whitish color to aUoy 
and correspondingly strengthened the power of reflection. 

The white metal combined with copper in ancient bronzes is 
rarely, if ever, composed of pure tin, but contains notable 
proportions of zink and lead which produce certain alterations 
in the color of the body. They also influence the color of the 
patina which is gradually developed on the surface of all bronzes 
that have lain long buried under ground by natural chemical 
processes. The soil of China, charged as it is often with nitre 
and ammonium chloride, materially conduces to this kind of 
decomposition and the Chinese antiquary nptes carefully the 
crystahne coating of many colors veined with red, malachite 
green, and turquoise tints as a valuable test of authenticity. : 
This coloring in the bronze is called patina. 

An account written by a Chinese archeologist of the time 
of Ch'ien Lung gives us th^ explanation of the coloring of these 
antique bronzes. He says that when an ancient vessel is 
exposed to the air alone it becomes blue, the lovely blue of the 
kingfisher, if much exposed to the water it becomes green. 
When exposed to both air and water the colors blue and green 
are both produced. The tombs of ancient kings and emperors 
being solidly built, water could not penetrate and the bronze 
vessels were placed on pedestals of stone in these tombs; so. 
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being long subject to the* air became a pure blue. This is the 
best variety. Inferior to this are the vessels found in burial 
naounds of ministers of state where they were subject to in- 
fluences of both soil and water, thus becoming blue and green. 
Specimens that have not been covered with earth or water 
and have been preserved to the present time have a dark brown 
color with red scales. These scales stand out. If immersed 
in hot water a long time these scales become more brilliant. 
Such specirnens are of the highest value. Specimens of a dark 
reddish or black lacquer color that have been buried in soil 
for a short time may become superficially beautiful but the 
beauty is not deep and they are never glossy. Ancient speci- 
mens of bronze in which the patina has penetrated deeply are 
glossy like jade and have red scales. The patina cannot be 
scraped off: it has penetrated through the bronze. 

The various processes of inlaying and incrusting the pre- 
cious metals on bronze have long been known in China. From 
earliest times the Chinese have sought to enrich the surface of 
bronzes by this means and have been, at least, as successful 
as the Persians and Arabs. 

The author' of one Chinese book published in 1387 says 
that the process of inlaying gold and silver wire in ornamental 
designs chiseled out for the purpose goes back to the distant 
era of the Hsia dynasty, the first of the three ancient dynasties, 
and says that some of the spear shafts and other bronzes of 
that time were beautifully inlaid with the precious metals in 
delicate lines as fine as hairs. 

Incrustation properly so called also goes back to a distant 
date. By incrustation we mean the application of the ductile 
metals on spaces scooped out and roughened by the graving 
tool on the surface of the bronzes which is about to be incrusted. 

Some of the old bronzes are so richly inlaid with gold and 
silver, the patina is so rich and beautiful and the gloss is so 
high that the play of color of the metalic surface almost attains 
to that of the finest porcelain. The brilliancy of the metals, 
softened and toned by the ages, blends harmoniously with the 
deep shades of the patina and makes a vessel that enchants 
the eye with a wonderful effect of vibrating and shimmering 
splendor. 
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WHAT THE HANS HAD TO BUILD ON 



Mrs. p. H. Dunbar 

The China which we know today is the slow growth of many 
centuries. Just how many centuries it is not possible to say 
because like the people of India, the Chinese believe that from 
the beginning of the world until the present an almost incon- 
ceivable number of years has elapsed. Of their very beginnings 
we know little or nothing of certainty. Their own stories of 
their beginniags are so mythical and call for such play of 
imagination — that, as we look at the China with which we are 
familiar, we seek for more grounded information. Scholars who 
have made a more intense study of the earlier years doubt not 
that the Chinese were a nomadic race and that of ten years of 
wandering selected the part of valley of the Yellow River for 
their permanent home. 

It took centuries for these men to establish themselves 
until we find them at the beginning of the Han Dynasty, 
B.C. 206-A. D. 25, scattered practically over the whole of China. 

The ancient Chinese historians hand down to us very 
interesting tales of the early rulers, their fives and accomplish- 
ments. We must accept them all and, with the aid of modern 
chroniclers who have made extended research into the annals 
of the Chinese people, discriminate as best we can between the 
false and the true. 

Their earfiest history is divided into the mythical and 
legendary periods quite distinct from each other in the minds 
of the Chinese. These periods to them extended over many 
miUions of years all of which were fived out in China. The 
first man who figures in their fabulous story was Pan Ku. He 
is befieved to have emerged from Cha as as an embryo of an all 
productive cosmic egg or atom. 

He became the prince of Heaven, and Earth and un- 
derstood all the permutations of the two principals of nature. 

He is pictured as a giant with maUet and chisel because to 
him is attributed the achievement of chiselling and moulding the 
world into shape. This task took him eighteen thousand years 
to complete. Gradually he and his works increased, he saw the 
heavens rise high above the earth — while the earth spread out 
into an extensive area. Pan Ku himself grew six feet each day, 
he died for the benefit of his handiwork. The legend runs that 
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his head became mountains, his breath wind and clouds and his 
voice thunder; his limbs were changed to the four poles and his 
veins into rivers, his sinews into the undulations of the earth's 
surface and his flesh into the fields, his beard was turned into 
stars, his skin and.hair into herbs and trees, and his teeth, bone 
and marrow into metals, rocks and precious stone, his dropping 
sweat increased to rain, and lastly the insects which stuck to 
his body were transformed into people." 

In the year 2852 B. C. came Fuh-hsi the first of the five 
great legendary rulers. He, lilse most of the legendary heroes, 
was miraculously born after twelve years gestation. The genera- 
tions immediately^ succeeding owe much to this ruler. He 
improved the living conditions of his people and brought them 
to a standard much higher than animal life. He instituted 
customs of dress and rules of marriage. He taught the people 
how to hunt, fish, cook, raise domestic animals etc. He also 
invented many practical things — a system to determine the 
seasons, astronomy, heiroglyphic signs by which to express 
thought and he revised the calendar. 

Shen-nung, the man whom Fuh-hsi chose to succeed him 
was also miraculously born. His contribution to humanity 
was a very creditable one. He discovered medical cience. 
He tested aU kinds of grasses and herbs for their medicinal 
values and most practical of all tests was their effect upon the 
digestive system. He had a glass covering made for his 
stomach and by means of this he could watch each herb as it 
passed into his stomach and trace its action on the digestive 
organs and hence its influence on the entire system. He was 
called the father of medicine. Another very great way in which 
he helped his people was that he taught them to cultivate the 
soil and to raise grains. He estabhshed a public market where 
the farmers could sell their produce. 

It was Shen-nung who first fixed the classes of society in 
the order which we find them today, first the scholar, then 
the farmer, merchant, artisan and soldier. 

Hwang-ti the third of the five legendary rulers was a very 
busy man — He is said never to have rested a moment but 
always spent his time going about the country looking for ways 
to help his people. He showed the farmers how to improve 
their soil by digging up the mud from the coral flats and putting 
it on their fields. He encouraged commerce, fixed standards 
of weights and measures, introduced uniform taxation, revised 
the calendar, invented the compass, constructed the first mint 
for the coinage of copper money and invented money, practical 
devices — ships, cars, furniture, musical instruments, dresses etc. 
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His wife, Lui, made a big contribution to the women of 
China. She taught them the art of weaving silk and is still 
worshipped as the goddess of cocoons. 

After the close of this so called legendary period or the Wu" 
Ti, we read with more faith of the accomplishments, of Yao; 
Shun and Yu. We must hesitate however, when we read of 
their miraculous births. Confucius placed them at the head 
of the Shu Ching, the classical annals compiled by him, and 
immortalized them as perfect models of disinterested rule. It 
was B. C. 2357 when Yao ascended the throne and held the 
power from 70 to 98 years. Authorities differ on the time. 
We know that he was a mere youth when government respon- 
sibility was thrust on him and that he managed affairs very 
ably. 

At the present time we respect him most highly for his 
impartial judgement when he chose Shun a contemporary instead 
of his own son to succeed him on the throne. Shun, too, was a 
ruler of ability. He had much iu his early life to discourage 
and dissuade him from public life but he mastered the situation, 
each time as it presented itself and proved worthy of hus ap- 
pointment. He led an upright life and improved every 
opportunity for advancement. He studied astronomy and 
instituted various forms of worship. Very serious methods of 
punishment were employed in the time of Shun and to him is 
given the credit of substituting banishment for such terrible 
things as branding the forehead, cutting off the feet or nose 
and other equally cruel means. 

Shun like Yao, appointed as his successor not a member 
of his own family but a man whom he considered capable of 
carrying on the work he had begun. This was the first time 
in Chinese annals that the spirit of democracy was even suggest- 
ed. Yu, the successor to Shun was a man fuU of ambition. 
His earliest and most commendable work was of many years 
duration. The Yellow River was overflowing its banks and 
the floods presented a problem that required both skill and 
diMgence. Yu was assigned to the task. He studied the lines 
on the back of a turtle and divided the land into sections ac- 
cordingly, draining one section at a time until the work was 
accomplished. That he was a man of energy is shown by the 
fact that he was ninety-three years of age wheii he ascended 
the throne. He was the founder of China's first dynasty (Hsia) 
and taught the people much law and order of living. He lived 
very closely to his people and never refused audience to any. 
He travelled extensively for the purpose of helping his people 
as well as to study them and their industries. When during 
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his reign, he was given wine and spirits just invented to 
sample, he made this sad but true prophecy, "The days will 
come when some of my successors through drinking this will 
cause infinite sorrow to the nation." 

Prior to the Han Dynasty there were many outstanding 
figures apart from these legandary and semi-legendary rulers. 
The greatest Philosopher was unquestionably Confucius. He 
was the son of a miBtary official "brave in action and com- 
manding in person." He was an ardent student of History. 
When a young man he studied very thoroughly the archives 
of the Imperial City as he declared, to deduce some sound ideas 
on the principles and practice of good governinent. 

Confucius gathered many pupils about him we are told after 
the manner of the teachers of Greece. He spent the greater part 
of his life in his native town of Lu although he made many 
journeys from Lu to countries not far distant. When he was 
fifty^seven years of age he decided to devote his time to 
evangelistic and literary pursuits. In the former he met 
with little success. His literary efforts are best handed down 
to us in the Five Classics which he edited substantially as we 
have them today. His Spriag and Autumn Annals in his one 
original work are preserved to the present time. 

Confucius was a man of great personality, wonderful wisdom 
and the impression he made on his disciples was a deep and 
lasting one. Giles sums up Confucian ethics in the following 
statement: "He taught his countrymen that duty to one's 
neighbor compasses the whole duty of man. Charitableness 
of heart, justice, sincerity and fortitude are the necessities 
of Ufe." 

The sad part of Confucius' life was that he had ambitions 
which he felt he had never attained. He considered his own 
Mfe to have been a failure, and it is only in comparatively 
recent years that he has been appreciated. 

About a century after the death of Confucius, Mencius 
was born in Shantung. His father died when the boy was 
young so it was by his mother's untiring efforts that Mencius 
received an education. He became eventually a pupil of Con- 
fucius grand son, King Chi, the author of the "Doctrine of the 
Mean." Mencius became very famiUar with Confucius' writings 
and teachings and made him the object of his untiring ad 
miration. He, like Confucius, was not recogrdzed as a thinker 
and literary man of ability during his life time, but about 
thirteen hundred years later his works were said to rank with 
Confucius' Analects. In the world of literature Mencius 
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receives equal honors with Confucius although he is spoken of 
as Second Holy. Confucius claimed only to be a transmitter 
l)ut Mencius was an independent and original thinker. He held 
a most optimistic view as to the original goodness of human 
nature and believed it was possible for man by his own efforts 
to reach a state of moral perfection. 

The Chow Dynasty is rendered especially memorable from 
the fact that during this period lived the three famous philoso- 
phers who have had the greatest influence on Chinese morals and 
civilization. The third of these great men is Lao Tzu, the 
reported founder of Taoism. One of the most miraculous 
things told of him is that at his birth he had the appearance 
of an old man. Lao Tzu was an older contemporary of 
Confucius. His home was in Honan and it was during the time 
that he was keeper of the Archives at Lo Yang that he was 
said to have been visited by Confucius. It is doubtful however 
if this interview ever took place as the story of it brings far 
more credit to Lao Tzu than to Confucius. Lao Tzu was 
however far sighted enough to retire beyond the western frontier 
before the fall of the Chow Dynasty. The basis of his philosophy 
seems to have been that the disorder in the world was the 
development by man of what is artificial and unnatural and he 
believed the only remedy was to return to the Tao. As nearly 
as this doctrine can be interpreted it seems to mean Impersonal 
Nature. 

Of no lesser prominence in the Chow Dynasty was Chuang 
Tsu whom Giles calls — Heretic, Mystic, Moralist, and Social 
Reformer. He lived in the feudal age — a contemporary of 
Mencius. He was a devoted Scholar of the Taoist philosophy 
and wrote the work highly commended for its literary beauty 
"The Holy Canon of Nan Hua." Chuang Tsu raised a loud 
and powerful cry against the doctrines of Confucius, however 
not to the detriment of the great scholar. Those who were 
not believers in the idealism of Lao Tzu were not spared his 
cynical wit. Chuang Tsu attempted great reforms along the 
lines of his own belief but they met with flat failure. 

We find a clever political adventurer in the person of ChanS' 
In his early life he and Su Chin were fellow servants in ^ 
school and it is said that they picked up an education by copyinS 
the pupils exercises on their arms and legs and transcribing them 
when they got home at night. Quoting from Giles — "They went 
to study under Kuei-Ku Tzu and then became itinerant poli- 
ticians who laid themselves out for official employment with one 
or other of the Pederal States. Su Chin embraced the federal 
cause and induced the Six States Chi, Ch'u, Yen, Chao, Wei, and 
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Han to band together to resist the growing power of the Chinsj 
while Chung I after a short term of employment in the Ch'u 
State entered the service of the ruler of the Chiu State and 
devoted aU his energies to bringing the Allies under the power of 
his Master." He later became Foreign Minister and spent 
the remainder of his life in aiding Chin to acquire more territory. 
He lived to see the downfall and assassination of Su Chin his 
former comrade. 

Su Chin's life was not a smooth one. In his early political 
career he himself attempted to join the Chin State but was 
repulsed. His entire family deserted him — we read that his 
wife would not spin for him, his sister-in-law would not cook 
for him and his very parents disowned him. 

When finally he succeeded in his plan of federating the 
Six States to oppose the fast growing power of Chin he became 
very wealthy and his position was much respected. When he 
returned to his native town after this achievement he met 
with great favor and it was heralded then that "Su Chin is 
still Su Chin the clothes are changed but not the man." His 
assassination came as the close to a rather disgraceful episode 
with a queen-dowager. 

The Recorders of Chinese history do not stand out in any 
great prominence. Historical records have been preserved, 
but we find few in book form. They have been handed down 
in court records on tablets and it is from jottings here and 
there that we learn the early history of the Chinese. 

Ssu ma Chien was one however who has given us a history 
which covers nearly 3000 years — dating as it does from the 
earliest ages to about 100 years before the Christian Era. This 
book is called the Historical Record. 

Ssuma Chien was a precocious youth, at ten he was a good 
scholar and at twenty set out on a round of travel which took 
him to all pajrts of the Empire. He early entered public service 
and upon the death of his father filled the herecfitary post of 
grand Astrologer. The historical work for which he is given 
credit was begun by his father. 

Matebial Accomplishments 

Down to the time of our present study the peoples of China 
had progressed materially. They had become a thrifty people. 
Our legendary rulers (if we may believe the tale) taught them 
tillage of their land, the science of raising domesticated animals 
and grains for food, the way to hunt and fish. They were 
taught to weave and dress themselves like human beings; rites 
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of marriage were instituted for them, coinage of metals 
took the place of skins and other commodities as a medium of 
exchange and weapons for protection and for the chase were 
made practical. 

Among the fine arts at that time were reckoned Painting, 
Charioteering and Archery. The musical instruments were 
widely cultivated and both vocal and instrumental music were 
enjoyed. 

The art of healing was widely practised. All the diseases 
known to them were classified under the four seasons of the 
year — ^headache and neuralgic affections under spring, skin 
diseases of all kinds under summer, fevers and agues under 
atdumn, and bronchial and pulmonary complaints under winter. 
They treated these various diseases with suitable inhibitions 
of one or more ingredients taken from the five classes of drugs 
derived from herbs, trees, living creatures, minerals and grains, 
each of which class contained medicines of five flavors with 
special projjerties. Som: for nourishing the bones, acid for 
nourishing the muscles, salt for blood vessels, bitter for 
general vitahty and sweet for nourishing the flesh. 

It was before the time of the Hans that people began to 
possess family names — also during the Chow Dynasty that 
the first University was founded, traces of which we may find 
today. The art of writing was known and used to some extent. 

The Chow Ritual which has molded people to the present 
day was in finished form at this early time. It treats of oificials 
and their duties, is a guide to court etiquette and the etiquette 
of private life. 

When the Han Dynasty opened in 206 B. C. the way of 
progress was clearly opened to them. 

It is true politically that once a country emerges from a 
state of disorder and confusion there arises from the ranks of 
the people one of those men who gives laws to the nation 
and opportunity of advancement of national and personal 
interests as well. The country was in a position to welcome 
such a leader. Thinking men had put before the public the 
product of their thought, the people had been stirred — some- 
times their faith had been shaken. 

They had witnessed the rise and decline of the house of 
Chow, the downfall of Tsin, in fact centuries filled with 
stirring incidents. Discoveries had been made, manner of 
living improved, religious movements started and the people 
were alert for the next leaf of the calendar to turn and reveal 
new lines on which to work. 
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After the death of Shih Huang Ti famous, or infamous, 
rather, as the destroyer of the books of Confucius, the Tsin 
Dynasty lasted but a short time — a period of struggle and civil 
war. Jt is not necessary to go into details of tids period of 
anarchy which was ended by Liu Ping^ — a soldier of fortune — 
defeating his rival Han Yu in the great battle of Hai Hsi, and 
setting up his capital at Chang An near the present Hsi-an-fu 
in Shensi. After this battle he was left in undisputed pos- 
session, his rival committing suicide, and the "glory that was 
Han" began. Many historians claim that the Han Dynasty 
was the first national one in China. Of its importance and its 
place in the hearts of the Chinese peOple we may judge from the 
fact tTiat they all with the exception of the Cantonese, proudly, 
claim to be "Sons of Han." As Williams in his Middle Kingdom 
says, "The Han Dynasty was the formative period of Chinese 
polity and institutions." To quote Gowan "It was the time 
of prosperity and peace at home, and mihtary success abroad. 
Great generals carried the arms of China into Western Asia, 
and East and West met oii the shores of the Caspian." 

It may be well to ask just here how large a territory this 
Emperor of the Hans ruled over? It was. not so large a domain 
at first as that ruled over by his predecesors for (1) Provinces 
south of the Yangtze were virtually independent and (2) in the 
North the feudal states only submitted in name — indeed at this 
time came a great revival of feudalism culminating in the 
Bebellion of the Seven Princes which was not put down until 
time of the Chang Ti (B. C. 156-140.) FeudaUsm is a subject 
in itself, the manner in which the power of the princes was shorn 
and the authority centralized, cannot be shown here, but it is 
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interesting to compare it with feudalism in Norman England. 
Evidently human nature is much the same in all times and 
places — England in the eleventh century A.D. and China 150 
B. C, for as the old Anglo Saxon Chronicler heaps shame on 
William for his Domesday Book, so the old Chinese records 
speak with scorn of the accounts taken in order to collect taxes. 

Before taking up the most famous of the Han Emperors 
and their achievements, let us recall briefly what was taking 
place in the rest of the world at this time. As we repeat the 
dates of this Dynasty "B.C. 206-A.D. 25" — we are reminded that 
the Roman Empire was at the summit of its power, and that 
during this period Julius Caesar visited Briton, and we have the 
first authentic accounts of the barbarians of Briton. In this 
connection it was interesting to compare the fact that our 
Chinese Historian Li Ung Bing speaks of the Han Dynasty as 
"the beginning of modern Chinese History." Most inspiring of 
all is it to note that at the time the early Han Dynasty in spite 
of its glorious achievements was closing in murder and treachery 
and gloom, the lowly Babe of whose Kingdom there was to be no 
end, was born at Bethlehem. Williams in his Middle Kingdom 
calls attention to the fact that it was during the reign of Ping 
Ti or "Emperor of Peace" that the Prince of Peace was born. 

To return to the victorious Liu Ping. He took for his 
temple name Kao Ti, or as some Romanize it Kao Tsu, and it is 
by that name he is known to history . His kingdom was called 
Han probably from the small river of that name which flows 
into the Yang Tze near which he was born. As MacGowan says 
of him. "He was a broad-minded generous man" and the very 
first act of his reign proves that for us. He repealed the 
stern and cruel laws of the Tsin's. He also won the favor of the 
scholars by repealing the decree of Shih Huang Ti and a great 
search was made for the books which had not been destroyed. 
The Sages returned to their former place of honor and Kao Ti 
paid even greater honor to Confucius than any preceding 
Emperor; he being the fitrst to sacrifice at the tomb of Confucius. 
As Parker says in his "Ancient China Simplified," "By the Han 
Dynasty a leading pleice was given to Confucius which he has 
kept ever since." Parker also tells of the great reform of the 
calendar that took place under the Hans. During the past 
two thousand years the calendar had become ninety days out of 
gear. The three months postponed by the Hsia, Shang and Chow 
Dynasties were taken up again by means of a correcting year of 
fifteen months. This was called Great Beginning. I think we 
should all re-echo Parker's comment on this "it illustrates the 
continuity and painstaking accuracy of the Chinese records." 
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But Kao Ti was not allowed to keep his kingdom in peace. 
As has been stated in previous papers the Great Wall had been 
completed in the time of Chih Huang Ti to keep out the Hsiung 
nu as the Chinese called them — the Huns as they are known to 
Westerners — but with the disorders of the time the barbarians 
under Mao tou poured into China and even ravaged Shensi 
itself. Kao Ti was defeated and lost many of his men, and had 
to resort to making terms with Mao tou by giving him one of 
his harem for a wife, and sending him rich presents frequently. 
The close of the life of Kao Ti is marked by a touching incident. ' 
Being wounded he went back to his old home and summoning 
the friends of his youth, he became once more one of the people 
instead of the Emperor. He even composed a song which he 
sang accompanying himself on a lute telling how he would never 
forget his birthplace, but his spirit even after death would hold 
it in remembrance. When he reached the palace he was danger- 
ously ill, but refused all medicine. "Heaven has made me 
Emperor, and my life is in its hands. I will trust none else." 
Unfortunately Heaven did not spare him, and he died leaving 
a young son and a wife whose deeds are too horrible for us to 
conceive of any woman committing. However, we will not 
linger over these horrors except to note that she became Em- 
press, the first woman to rule in China, and it is said that "her 
reign was peaceable and prosperous" for united to her cruelty, 
was great ability. 

Following her we come to the great name of Wen Ti. As 
we read of all that he did and his character and aims we are 
reminded of Alfred of England of whom it is said "He was good 
as he was great, and great as he was good." 

To enumerate briefly : — 

He modified laws so that the innocent should not suffer 
with the guilty e.g., the wrong doer should suffer for his 
crimes, but his family should not suffer. 

Old Age pensions — (forerunner of Lloyd Greorge). 

Invited people to come to him with their grievances. 

Reformed coinage. Two royal mints established, one in 
Chekiang, one in Szechuan. 

He modified the five great punishments, substituting 
flogging for the first four mutilations and only retaining capital 
punishment. 

He made great search for the classical works and scholars 
once more began to study them. This study, as we know, has 
gone on to the present time. 
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He transferred large numbers of Chinese to the Northern 
frontiers to act as a barrier against the Huns (Hsiung nu). 

He raised large armies, and appointed an able general who 
conquered the barbarians and brought peace to China. 

Even in his death he thought of his people and asked that 
the period of mourning be shortened for him from three years to 
three days, and that no money be wasted on his tomb. "Let 
me buried on the hillside like any of my officials." 

In a Dynasty like the Han where so many events important 
in the development of the Empire occurred, it is difficult in the 
limits of a short paper to set them forth, so I must hurry on to 
the reign of Wu Ti. This long reign LiUng Bing calls: "one of 
the most important periods in Chinese history." To quote 
further — "It was the age of great generals, brUliant statesmen 
and men of letters. During this reign the Han Dynasty 
reached the zenith of its power and the Empire was greatly 
enlarged." Let us glance at its extent at this time : 

In the South it included the modern provinces of Chekiang, 
Fukien, Two Kuangs, Cochin China. 

In the South-west Yunnan, Kueichow and Szechuan 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Han Empire. 

In the North the power of the Hsiung nu was shattered 
and the Empire included Inner Mongolia in the north, Tien 
Shan Nan Lu in the Northwest, North Korea in the North- 
east. 

It is also most interesting to note that in this reign Chang 
Chien was sent on a mission to try and establish friendly relations 
with Chinese Turkestan. The story of his adventures is as 
thrilling as the Odyssey. Time and again he was taken prisoner, 
but after thirteen years he returned to China with only two 
survivors of the hundred who set out with him. His gifts to 
China were the grape vine and the pomegranate which he 
brought back with him, and of course of far more importance 
was the information of the country of the barbarians among 
whom he had lived, that led to the victories against them 
already noted. 

Chinese writers also tell that during the time of Wu Ti 
• friendly relations were maintained with the Parthian King, who 
at one time "sent bands of Parthian acrobats to work magic 
for his brother of the Han Dynasty." Overland trade with 
India, Parthia and Mesopatamia was begun. We must also 
note in passing the conquest of Korea 108 B. C that being part 
of the plan to isolate the Huns. 
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The dark cloud that shadowed the life of this great king, 
as it had that of Shih Want Ti of the Tsin Dynasty, was that the 
moral teachings of Confucius high as they were not able to 
satisfy all their needs, and we see Wu Ti resorting to magic 
and superstition. "For fear of death he was aU the time in 
bondage." It would be amusing if it were not so pitiful to 
recount the tales of this great man who had conquered the 
fierce Huns, being so often tlie dupe of any magician. As 
MacGowan says,' "The capital was fiUed with Taoist templet that 
resounded day and night with the incantations of men who 
represented themselves as being in a perpetual conflict with the 
powers of darkness on behaK of His Majesty." Even his son 
was sacrificed because he was accused of using magic against 
his father. Before his death he saw the folly of his ways, and 
m deep and bitter grief because of his son whom he found had 
been innocent of wrong against him, he ordered the Taoists 
temples to be destroyed. He also had a temple built in 
memory of his lost son, with the sad inscription "I am thinking 
ot my eon," and a high tower on the top of which was engraved 
fhe words "I am looking for his return.", (MacGowan). 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the reign of his successor 
Ghau Ti was the care he had for his people — the common people 
— remitting the land tax when they were in distress, and when 
crops failed summoning the people to consult as to what should 
be done, and at their request abolishing taxes on spirits and 
property. 

After the humane Chau Ti we have no other great Emperor 
of the Early Han Dynasty, and gradually the degeneration 
that we have seen in the history of many royal houses, not only 
in China, took place. Li Ung Bing attributes the fall of the 
Early Han Dynasty to the ambition of the women of the Imperial 
family and says "In a country like China where the separation 
of the sexes is a matter of fixed custom, even an Empress could 
not make friends among her husband's ministers." The last 
years of the Dynasty are full of plots and murders, until finally 
the Usurper, Wang Mang, regarded as one of the 'Three Great 
Traiters' of Chinese history, after years of treachery and 
plotting was successful in his villany — compelling the Emperor 
to drink a cup of poison on New Year's Day. Two years later 
he became Emperor, and the curtain falls on the Western Hans. 

To sum up the achievements of this so rich period is well 
nigh impossible-territorial expansion, so that this Empire of the 
East might vie with the mighty Roman Empire of the West- 
economic prosperity; contact and trade with other nations- the 
estabhshment of a Chinese colony through which caravans 
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could pass to trade with Persia; the development of the power 
of the central government, so that the civil governors of the 
thirteen provinces exerted their power over the feudal lords ; 
the restoration of the rich literary treasures of the past, and the 
addition of the works of the great historian of the period Su Ma 
Ch'ien but some of them. 

But let this great historian, who has been called the Hero- 
datus of China, tell the tale ^n his own words (quoted from. 
Growan) : 

"When the House of Han arose the evils of their predeces- 
sors had not passed away. Husbands still went off to the wars. 
Production was almost at a standstill and money became scarce. 
So much so that even the Son of Heaven had not carriage horses 
of the same color and the people knew not where to lay their 

heads" At this period the Huns were harassing our 

Northern frontier — and food became so scarce that rewards 
were offered to those who could supply grain." 

Thus it was in the early days of the Dynasty, but look at the 
picture he draws of conditions some seventy years later : 

"The Empire was then at peace The public graneries well 

stocked, the government treasuries fuU In the capital 

piles of cash." To prove the well being and prosperity of the 
people Gowan says, "the village elders ate meat and drank wine." 

But this early historian, who we might say dealt with the 
philosophy of history, goes to the very heart of the matter and 
gives the reason for all this material prosperity. 

"For there had gone abroad a spirit of self-respect and 
reverence for the law, while a sense of charity and duty toward 
ones' neighbour kept man aloof from disgrace and shame." 

Would that the tale stopped here — but we must give his 
sad conclusion "At length under lax laws the wealthy began to 
use their riches for evil purposes, self-aggrandizement and 

oppression of the weak From the highest to the lowest 

every one vied with his neighbour in lavishing money on houses 
and apparel even though beyond his means. Such is the ever- 
lasting law of the sequence of prosperity and decay." 
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Might does not always make right, which was proved once 
again many years ago, when two cousin princes of the House of 
Han collected an army of one hundred thousand foot soldiers and 
an equal number of cavalry and advanced against the usurper 
Wang Mang. The later had a much larger force, nevertheless 
he was defeated, and fled to Ch'ang-an. The Han Dynasty 
was restored and Liu Hsui, one of the successful generals was 
raised to the throne. That the usurper was in no favor was 
shown by the delight with which the old men received the news of 
the triumph, they cried for joy when they again saw the flag 
of the Hans flying over the palace and grounds. 

The restored Dynasty is known as the "Later or Eastern 
Han." 

Liu Hsiu, when he ascended the throne, took the 
title of Kuang Wu Ti. He removed the capital to Lo-yang in 
Honan, because Ch'ang-an was so infested by rebels. For 
l)etter governing purposes the Empire-was divided into thirteen 
provinces instead of thirty-six. Over these thirteen provinces 
officials were appointed to rule very much as in the present 
system of government. 

Kwang Wu Ti's first task was to overthrow the "Crimson" 
or "Red Eye-brows." The men of this band had been patriots 
at first but had soon become brigands. Although Kwang Wu Ti 
was invariably successful in his warfare against the "Red 
Eyebrows" and other rebels whom it was necessary for him to 
subdue, he acquired a great distaste for warfare, such a dislike 
in fact that when his son asked him to explain how an army 
was set in battle array, Kwang Wu Ti refused to reply. 

One of the most notable wars of his reign was one against 
a woman, "Chang-ts'e," the ruler of the northern part of 
Annam, who refused to pay tribute in the customary fashion 
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to the Empire. The struggle of this Chinese Boadicea for 
independence was put down with his usual ruthless severity 
and dispatch. 

Through Kwang Wu Ti's encouragement studies were 
revived. The dynasty was especially noted for men of strong 
character and fine personality. 

When Kwang Wu Ti died in A. D. 50 after a brilliant 
reign of thirty-three years, he had firmly established the Han 
Dynasty and he left behind him the reputation of being both 
a brave and a just ruler. 

His son and successor Ming Ti was not unworthy of his 
father. His acts were characterized by wisdom and clemency, 
and the country enjoyed a large measure of peace. 

Buddhism was first introduced with imperial sanction into 
China at this time. In the time of Wu Ti some two hundred 
years before, a golden image of Buddha had been taken along 
with other plunder from the Hsiung-Nu and also about the 
same time some Hindoo Missionaries found their way into 
China, but it was not until the reign of Ming Ti that the 
Chinese obtained any extended knowledge of the teachings of 
the religion of India. 

The Emperor Ming Ti had a dream, so the story goes, in 
which there appeared to him the figure of a golden man. Upon 
seeking an interpretation he was told that a wonderful saint 
had risen in the West, named Buddha, and that the dream 
referred to him. Consequently the Emperor sent an Embassy 
into India to make an investigation in regard to the teachings 
of this saint. The Envoys brought back with them some 
Buddhist priests and what was more important, a copy of -the 
Sutra, one of the Buddhist Classics. The spread of the new 
religion came about in this way. At first, however, it made 
little progress, and it did not succeed in gaining a firm foothold 
in China until three hundred years later. 

It was during this reign that a general named "Pan chow" 
who was perhaps the greatest military commander that 
China has ever produced, began his long and remarkable career, 
and without any eeming effort, kept the Huns in order, and 
maintained Imperial authority over them. 

One of the great and important works of Ming Ti was the 
construction of a dyke, thirty miles long, for the relief of the 
Hoangho, or Yellow River. It is stated that so long as this 
dyke was kept in repair that there were no floods in this 
district. 
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Ming Ti died in 75 A. D. after a successful reign of eighteen 
years. His son Chang Ti with the aid of his mother Ma chi, 
(the daughter of the general Ma yuen) reigned peacefully for 
thirteen years and died at an early age, sincerely mourned by 
his subjects. 

After Chang Ti came his son Ho Ti, who was only ten at 
the time of his accession, but who reigned for seventeen years. 
(A. D. 89-106) Ho Ti was a virtuous and well intentioned prince, 
who instituted many reforms. 

During his reign a new writing paper was invented, which 
was supposed to be identical with the papyrus of Egypt. 

The period of Ho Ti is rendered illustrious by the remark- 
able achievements of the general Pan chow. The success of 
this general in his operations againfet the Huns has already 
been referred to, and at last he formed a deliberate plan for 
driving them from the Chinese frontier. Although he enjoyed the 
confidence of his successive sovereigns, the Imperial sanction 
was long withheld from this vast scheme, but during the life 
of Chang Ti the general began to put in operation measures 
for the realization of this project which measures were only 
matured under Ho Ti. He raised and trained a special army 
for frontier war. He enlisted tribes who had never served the 
Emperor before, and who were especially fitted for desert 
warfare. He formed an alliance with the tribes of Man- 
churia, who were perhaps the ancestors of the present 
Manchus, and thus arranged for a flank attack on the Huns. 
This systematic attack was highly successful. Pan chow 
pursued them wherever they went, across the Gobi Desert, 
beyong the Tian Shan range, taking up a strong position at 
modern Kulja and Kashgar, sending his expedition on to Pamir. 
While Ho Ti was still a youth Pan chow completed this program 
by overrunning the region as far as the Caspian. After this 
brilliant and memorable war. Pan chow returned to China, 
where he died at the age of eighty. With his passing the good 
fortune of the Han Djmasty seemed to go, and misfortunes fell 
rapidly on the family which had governed China so long and 
so well. 

Passiag over the reigns of five Emperors we come to the 
reign of the Emperor Ling Ti. While this Emperor was on 
the throne, the Tung-hu a branch of Eastern Tartars made an 
incursion into Chinese territory, but were routed by the 
Chinese. Emperor Ling Ti was a patron of literature, and in 
A. D. 175 he caused the Five Classics to be engraved on stone, 
and set up at the door of the Imperial College. He also 
established the system of examinations for the literary 
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degrees. Up to this time government positions had been at the 
disposal of the Emperor but hereafter education in the Chinese 
Classics became a neocessary qualification. Employment in 
official life was open to those passing the best examination in 
the Confucian Classics, the writing of verses and the composi- 
tion of Essays. This system has been in vogue in China 
ever since until the past ten years and of course has made the 
literati the most influential class in the Empire. 

Not a few famous Chinese women are mentioned in the 
history of the Han Dynasty. Among them we may mention 
"Pan Chao" sister of the great historian "Pan Ku." Pan 
Chao helped her brother complete the compilation of the 
remarkable history of the early Han Dynasty. "Tsai Wen-chi" 
whose tragic life was spent among the wild tribes in North 
China, was one of the most interesting women, and the poem 
she wrote about her life is one of the masterpieces in 
Chinese literature. She was also noted for her musical skill. 

Li Chi was the daughter of a chief of the western Jung 
tribe, but was captured by the Duke Hsien and became his 
favorite concubine. Li Ch'i wrote the following poem: 

An Old War-Song 

In the white day up the mountain, we scan the sky for a 

war torch; 
At yellow dusk we have watered our horses in the boundary 

river 
While the throbbing of the watch drum hangs in the 

sandy wind. 
The guitar of the Han princess tells her lasting sorrow, 
Ten thousand •"li" and not a city, nothing but camps 
TiU the snow joins the low sky to the wide desert. 
Where barbarian geese, crying sadly, fly from night to night 
And children of the Huns are shedding many tears. 
But we hear that the Jade Pass is still under seige, 
And soon we pitch our lives upon our light war chariots. 
Each year we bury in the desert bones unnumbered 
Yet only watch for grape vines coming into Han. 
Writings in prose by Han scholars are even to the present 
day considered the best example to imitate. It was entirely 
due to the efforts of the Han scholars that Confucius' Classics 
were carefully interpreted and handed down to the present. 

Among the famihes that have reigned in China none have 
obtained so high a place in favor and high esteem as the Hans. 
They made history so glorious that to this day the people love to 
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call themselves the "Sons of Han." They rendered excellent 
service in consolidating the Empire, and in carrjdng out what 
may be called the mission of China. Yunnan and Liaotung 
were made provinces for the first time, Cochin China became 
a vassal state, and the writ of the Emperor ran as far as the 
Pamir. The wealth and trade of the country increased with 
the progress of it's armies. Some of the pubKc works, in the 
shape of roads, canals, bridges and acqueducts were con- 
structed during this period, and still remain to testify to the 
glory of the Hans. As has been noted the Hans produced 
several great rulers. Their fame is not the creation of one 
man alone, and because of this the dynasty enjoyed an 
existence of a length equalled by few of its' predecessors or 
successors. This family managed to retain the throne when le^s 
favored rulers paid for their mistakes and shortcomings by the 
loss of their Empire. With this strong support of the people, 
the Hans overcame innumerable difficulties, and even the 
natural process of decay; and when they made their final exit 
from history it was in a graceful manner, and without the 
repudiation of the masses, which generally attends the loss of 
sovereign power. 




"pT»».nS 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF DESIGN IN BRONZE AND 
POTTERY OF THE HAN DYNASTY 



Mrs. H. a. Wilbtjr 

Although the brilliant period of Han has much to teach, 
it precedes all the Buddhistic motives, and may be conceived of 
as nearly pure Chinese art. Foreign influences acted not as 
diverting causes, but as stimulating agents to native genius. 
After so many centuries of inbreeding seclusion, foreign 
associations acted upon the Chinese imagination as did the 
opening of new continents upon the English of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, producing a Shakespeare, — a Bacon. Chinese art is 
a noble river which sweeps in many contributory streams, 
absorbs and transforms them, and goes on its mighty way. In 
Chow and Han the basic principles are laid down, upon which 
the later art is formed. We meet the early art motives every- 
where : — "the grain pattern," the "rush pattern" — You will 
recognize them everywhere, in carvings, carpets, textiles. 
The lattice pattern of palaces and temples, were sijerotyped 
ages ago, under the titles "honey-comb work" "coin work," 
"trellis work," fish-bone." 

The Art history of China swells up in waves of creative 
vitality, as FeneDosa sets forth; notably in Han, T'ang, and 
Sung. Certain periods are also notable for brilliance in special 
production: painting for Tang, one-color porcelain for Sung, 
glyptic art for Han. It is assumed from records and indications 
that painting also reached a high order of excellence in Han. 
The siu:passing work produced by Tang painters never flowered 
in a day — or a centrny. One of the great painters of China is 
Ku K'ai-Chih, who hved in the fourth century. The earhest 
painting which survives is his and is preserved in the British 
Museum. It was two centiuies after Ku K'ai-Chih that the 
famous six canons of art were published. We have paintings 
in atcme, so to speak, in the Han bas-reliefs, and' in pottery 
reliefs. 

Periods of peace and prosperity are the usual concomitants 
of rich art production. The stage of ptosperous Han was set 
for such a period. Shih Hwangti exploded his bomb which 
destroyed for a while the power of the literati and their petrify- 
ing limitations, which tied the hands of Art. Both hterati and 
the bronze types retired long enough to give the artist of Han a 
start. The individuahstic school had a chance to prevail, and 
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this;in the estimation of Fenellosa, is the school to which is 
due most of Chinese civilization. The ancient philosophical 
and relgious emblems were set aside for the purely personal 
productions, the sole object of which was to please. 

Linked up with this rich productiveness in art, is the death- 
less name of the sixth sovereign of Han, Wu-ti. This monarch 
was an enthusiastic patron of art, literature and music. He 
instituted the Degree of Scholar of the Five Classics, and later, a 
second degree; he issued a proclamation calling for men of 
genius to come to court; he established the imperial sacrifices 
to Heaven and Earth; he reformed the calendar; he cast copper 
coins. His devotion to the individualistic cult of early Taoism 
is responsible for many art motives which persist. 

It was a later Han Emperor, Mingti who introduced 
Buddhism as a state religion, with all the art-motives, which 
follow in its trail. 

The general impetus toward all art-production brings the 
Han period to national greatness in art, largely expressed in 
bronze and pottery. In these the elements of exquisite art, 
made their appearance. 

Laufer has given more exhaustive research than any other 
writer, to the Han dynasty and is quoted by all others who 
deal with Han, except those who had the misfortune to precede 
him. Laufer's investigations are avowedly in the interest 
of archeology, but he shows keen appreciation for the art 
values of the Han period. Here are a few extracts from 
his writings: "We note how the traditions of the Han 
period are still alive and efficient, and how deeply and 
lastingly they must have impressed themselves upon the 
minds of the Chinese." In another: "This arrangement is so 
inartistic that certainly no Han artist has conjured it up. It 
may be boldly stated that no artist of the Han period could 
have been guilty of such an absurd breach of taste." 

Again, "The stiff and formal traditions of Chow were no 
longer sufficient for the temperament of the people of Han, — 
they broke with this spoken and written symbolism, — in place 
of words they enthroned artistic motive — the enlivened 
. rythm of material form and line. They were in fact productive 
creators, as we had occasion to admire in several types of Han 
ceramics, and, seeking forms for the expression of their emo- 
tions, their art became essentially emotional." In example of 
this emotionalism, he writes of the girdle ornaments, which were 
a feature of Han gifts to friends, or by husbands to wives, as 
love tokens , — ' 'which pointed toward their reunion after death, — 
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this abundance of ideas covering the span of life and death in 
the fundamental human relations, imbues the art of Han with 
a spiritual tendency and an intrinsic idealistic import, — as these 
ideas have their basis in emotions, not in deductions. Again: 
"The personal spirit in taste gradually awakens: it was now 
possible for everyone to choose a girdle ornament according 
to his liking. For the first time we hear the names of artists, 
also workers in bronze — and other craftsmen." 

Of carvings in jade he says : "The glyptic art of antiquity 
has reached in these carvings a climax unattained by any 
later age." 

The Canons of Art published in the sixth century, by a 
noted art-critic, give the rooted ideals of Chinese art. These 
give to rythm the dominating position. Every work of art is an 
expression of this genius for rythm, line is always the important 
thing, line and rythmic lines. Binyon in his splendid work on 
Paintings in the Far East, says "If we take the central tradition 
of Chinese painting in its great periods and most typical form 
of expression, what do we find? A type of painting in which 
colour, so far from being predominant is an always subordinate 
element — The painting of Asia is through its maiiji tradition 
an art of line, — Limited to line the painters of Asia have 
concentrated centuries of study on the effort to make that line 
intimately expressive of form; and with mere contour, they 
succeed in producing the illusion of perfect modelling." 

The bearing of this tradition upon the forms of bronze and 
pottery is perfectly obvious. What is form but outline. And 
what is outline but line'? Take the artistic and dramatic 
temperament inherent in Chinese and Japanese people, take 
such tradition for beautiful outline, take boundless patience, 
take the skilled suppleness of hand bred by free-hand brush- 
work essential to writing of Chinese characters and what do 
you expect from the formula? Unquestionably, the wonderful 
shapes and designs of the Han bronze and pottery vessels, — 
reproduced ever since; the paintings of T'ang, unsurpassed by 
any national art; and all the alUed arts and art-crafts, of 
sculpture, jade, wood carvings and textile designs, which, 
challenge the world. 

The forms and designs, regarded as Han style are not 
all original to this period, but the styles prevailed so largely, 
that they are associated with Han. Instead of covering a vase 
entirely with design, as in the ogre-head vessels, ftawcZs of design 
set off by much quiet space, dominate this period. Yet examples 
of this method are pictured even of Shang bronzes. Cord-marks 
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are a feature of Han Art, but are from earlier periods. 
Many grotesque shapes belong to Han, but they are ignored by 
the art critics. 

It is a matter for congratulation that such ancient vessels 
are preserved particularly in the case of pottery which is far 
from imperishable. That the pottery elxceeds in number the 
bronze is due, naturally to the comparative cheapness of the 
material. The same cheapness rendered it possible to bring 
the pottery by experimentation to a higher degree of artistic 
design, if it be true that the relief bands are found rarely if ever 
on bronzes. 

Bronze 

Because the jSrst surviving inscriptions, were engraved on 
bronze, the study of bronzes has been reverently pursued by 
thousands of generations of Chinese. The preservation of 
bronzes has been literally a religious rite, and the unearthing 
of an ancient vessel an event so significant that a dsmasty 
might change its name because of it. The conservatism of 
the Chinese put a check upon the development of artistic 
form in these vessels, as is graphically related by Paleoloque, 
who wrote the first European treatise, on Chinese art. 

The Paleololoque, Amb. F. ro Ch. 1887, The Art of China 

{Translation from the French) 

From earliest time, between the mythical and historical 
era, the Chinese have known the art of manufacturing and 
decorating bronze. This is the spontaneous language of the 
archaic period of history, the natural form for the expression 
of the primitive thought. In 2700 B. C. the Chinese knew how 
to manufacture and chisel the bronze, in 2200 B. C. the bronze 
technique was sufficiently perfect to allow the Emperor Yu to 
have engraved in bronze a figured description of his Nine 
Provinces. It is possible to certify at the end of the Chang 
dynasty that the manufacturing of bronze was so advanced that 
it was a complete art. 

Therefore it must be said that as the bronze art could 
not have been expected to reach perfection without long ex- 
perimentation it must be taken for granted that this art had 
arrived at the form produced in the Chow dynasty by centuries 
of endeavor. 

Chinese art has always been intimately connected with its 
religious belief. Heaven and earth were adored under material 
forms, and the Supreme Sovereign called Chang ti, whose 
attributes were vague and indefinite, only the Emperor had the 
right to sacrifice to this supreme being, and this privilege has 
remained his up to the present day. 
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Beside this superior cult, the spirits of mountains, windsj 
stars and rivers were objects of adoration. It seems as if the 
Chinese of primitive times, like the Aryans of the Vedic period, 
conceived on the other side of these natural phenomenons 
(wind, etc.) the forces from which they issued forth and that they 
attributed to them life and force without having the belief in 
their real personality, which came to expression in this pheno- 
menon. 

Furthermore was the cult of the Ancestor worship, which 
consists not in the practice of idolatry, but in acts of homage 
and respect toward the memory of the defunct! Which com- 
pletes the official religion, the only one which then existed all 
through China, if one does not take notice of superstitious 
beliefs which have existed here and there among the people. 

Confucius lived in the sixth century B. C. whose moral ideas 
have, so to say, shaped the Chinese character as it is even to-day. 
He has laid down in his doctrine the primitive religious traditions 
of the earlier time, and the state religion has ever since been a 
fusion of previous prescriptions and customs with Confucianism. 
The manufacture of sacred objects intended for the cere- 
monies of this religion (of Confucianism) was the first Chinese 
art and has inspired, or rather dictated from the beginning the 
shapes and decoration required. 

By a peculiarity of the Chinese mind all these forms which 
were then created, have been religiously brought down to us and 
preserved. The rites which have regulated in all its details the 
primitive worship have at the same time determined the shapes 
of the vessels reserved for ceremonies, and they have done that 
with such minute, imperative precision that the bronze manu- 
factured to-day for the official sacrifice are still composed of the 
same alloy, have the same outline, in every respect the same 
size and weight as those which were made more than two 
thousand and five hun^ Ired years ago. Rituals were edited which 
contained particulars of all these forms and shapes. 

In this way from the very beginning and in the very 
hour — the most important of all in primitive civilizations, 
— when shapes are created and types are formed, — in this 
moment when the art taking its flight has the greatest necessity^ 
for liberty and freedom, when all ought to be spontane- 
ous invention, active imagination — in this very moment the 
Chinese aesthetic found itself tightly clamped in between the 
obligatory and routine-like prescription of the Rites. In this 
way, as a consequence, the conventional and routine imposed 
itself from the very first day on the artists of the Middle King- 
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dom completely prohibiting them from all opportunity for 
personal interpretation, all searching for the expressive; and 
compelled them to repeat faithfully and servilely, with mechan- 
ical exactness, the types which had been determined once and 
iorever. 

Until the introduction of Buddhism, end of first century 
A. T>., the Chinese Empire offers the spectacle of a civihzation 
without amalgamation with foreign civilizations; it also fur- 
snished the spectacle of an immobile art, repeating itself inde- 
finitely, quiet without progress, and without the strife of com- 
ipeting schools. 

Under such conditions one can easily think what the result 
would be. Even if one finds occasionally a vessel which is 
■elegant and shows purity of outline, yet the greater number of 
objects are heavy, barbaric and badly balanced in their pro- 
portions. One divines the preoccupation of the artist, or 
frather the workman, to respect the canonical law imposed upon 
him, to measure with precision the curve of the stomach of the 
vase, the width of the neck and the outline of the shoulders, 
the distance between the feet, and thfe necessity to produce 
faithfully the design of the decoration and the symbolism 
of the figures. 

Even iu the most successful curves one feels — clumsi- 
ness, and stiffness. The trumpet shaped vases, some speci- 
mens of cups and bowls reveal a rather elevated plastic feeling, 
— only very little would be required to turn them into irre- 
proachable works of great style. But that which Js wanting 
is precisely that liberty of inspiration, that love of the purity 
of lines, which guided the hand of the bronzemakers and 
potters of Athens and Corinth. 

Later we Bind that when a foreign influence renews the 
Chinese art, it gives to all these archaic forms the necessary 
elements to make them more supple, lighter and better balanced. 
We shall then better understand how heavily the weight of the 
ritualism of the official worship has rested upon the primitive 
artists." 

One of these ancient caldrons of the Chow time should be 
mentioned because it is so near to Shanghai. It is preserved at 
a temple on Silver Island near Chinkiang. It is typical of the 
ancient caldrons, which were given a prominent place on the 
anat where the guests were gathered at the banquet. 

All the ancient forms prescribed by the rites are repeated 
in bronze, up to the present time. But when Shih Hwang-ti 
destroyed the books, he also destroyed the inscribed bronze 
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vessels which were the patterns, so that Han artists had a 
chance to develop an advanced art. In these a beauty of line 
and proportion appeared, before unknown. 

This artistic development is shown in the bells, which 
were suspended before the banquet hall and sounded to 
summon the guests. In ancestral temples the bell called the 
shades to the funeral meats. In contrast with the massive 
Chow bells, with their stubby proportions and convex curves, 
the Han bell is slender. Its proportions and shghtly concave 
curves show a beauty of outline hitherto unreached. 

The other vessels show the same change in outline, wine 
vases, and libation cups in particular, seemed subject to the 
refinement of the Han art. 

Drums are a new form, which appears in Han. They are 
kettle drums, of modified hour-glass form, said to be objects of 
worship before an army proceeded to battle. They are said to 
have originated among the Shan tribes near Burmah, and are 
known as Chu-Ko's drums, after a famous general who invaded 
the Shan country early in the third century. 

Mirrors of bronze, which also originate in Han, are circular 
in form, moulded on the back with mythological figures, Taoist 
divinities, and astrological emblems. The mirror has a pecuHar 
sanctity in the Far East where it is one of the most powerful 
symbols of the Taoist. It makes hidden spirits visible and 
reveals secrets of the future. The nature worshipper obtains pure 
solar fire from it. The so called magic mirrors, which have the 
curious property of reflecting on a wall in the sun-light, faces and 
decorations, or other outlines of the raised decorations on its 
back. The phenomena proves to be the result of wavy irregulari- 
ties on the plain surface due to uneven pressure when polished. 

The motives of decoration on the more ancient bronzes were 
(1) geometric motives, such as the "key pattern" called in China 
the " thunder scroU" often used as a background for dragons, 
representing the powers of the air (2) natural forms 
chiefly mythological monsters such as the too tieh, sometimes 
called "gluttonous ogre," which Laufer thinks it is time to 
recognize as one of the divinities of ancient China. Laufer also 
opines that the Chinese genius is unrivalled in its representation 
of these monsters, the dragon, and the tiger— its chief 
opponent in the eternal conflict between the terrestrial and 
celestial powers. 

In Han we find different types of ornamentation, and the 
-wide-spread use of space to eiJiance the beauty of bands of 
decoration. The use of cord-marks is a Han characteristic. 
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As bronze and pottery are in form and ornamentation so closely 
inter-related, this subject will be treated in connection with 
both materials. 

In later Han, with the official advent of Buddhism a new 
form in bronze comes in, the figures of which are in contrast 
with Taoist types. These Buddhist figures have flowing dra- 
peries and slender outlines. Gilded bronze is a favorite material 
for images of the historic Buddha. The eighteen Arhats or 
Lohan, a group of early apostles of Buddhist faith, are moulded 
in bronze, each one posed in a fixed attitude with his 
distinctive symbol. Many other forms of Han bronze are 
shown in the Chinese catalogues of antiquities. 

Laufer describes some representations of tigers in bronze 
which he secured for the Field Museum, which are of interest. 
Tallies of bronze, used in Han mihtary administration, have the 
tigers in full figure. The tiger is associated with the warrior 
and is a symbol of the command of an army. A two edged 
sword, has a fine figure of a tiger engraved on the handle, to 
symbolise that the sword is endowed with the powers of the 
tiger. The tiger is also the deity of the West, which symbol- 
ized the severity of the autumn. One writer says the tiger as 
symbol of Autumn, is Orion. Tiger heads cast in bronze were 
buried in the graves as early as the Chow, in the belief that they 
could chase away demons. A bronze kettle in the form of a 
tigress suckling a human child is thought to illustrate the 
tradition of a Chinese Romulus. 

The bronze and pottery are so closely inter-related that it 
is difficult to know which are the original patterns. Early 
bronzes are said to be formed after early clay or basketry forms. 
Also they are cast in clay moulds. The names of the same artist 
appear on bronze and pottery vessels in Han times. 

Pottery in its broad sense comprises all earthen and stone 
ware, as well as its highest production, porcelain. Porcelain has 
been evolved from stoneware by improvement in the selection 
of materials, and workmanship. There is hardly a line of 
demarkation between the two, either chemically or micros- 
copically (Bushell). 

Pottery in China passed through the universal stages of 
sun-dried or burned bricks, cooking vessels and sacrificial 
vases of unglazed pottery. The green glazed faience of Han is an 
important development, from the standpoint of art-history. 

Examples of the Han pottery have appeared in American 
and European collections only in recent years, for the excellent 
reason that it began to be exhumed only in the late seventesi . 
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These examples were treated with indifference until specimens 
reached Peking; where antiquarians paid high prices. They 
were exhumed in Shansi, the center of Han culture. One piece 
bears the date 133 B. C. another 52 B. C. The great antiquity 
was apparent in the character of the pieces, the hardened 
adhering loess, and the oxidation of the glaze into iridescence. 
This oxidation was weU known to the Chinese, and defined in 
an old book as "flowers and fruit." "Old bronze vessels 
buried in the ground for long periods receive the vapors of the 

earth which color them by produciag flowers and fruit 

The same is the case with pottery vessels placed in the earth 
for a thousand years." 

The high value of the Han pottery, Laufer states, is that 
they reveal (1) a hitherto unknown type of ceramics, (2) the ideas 
of ancient China regarding the burial of the dead, (3) the material 
culture as to architecture, agriculture, domestic Hfe and animals, 
(4) The art of the period. "The most important result of the study 
of forms is that Han was extremely rich in fine ceramic shapes, 
which were later reproduced in porcelain." 

The quotation from Laufer as to the spiritual and emo- 
tional qualities which he attributes to Han art, comes to mind 
here, as we observe the affectionate and elaborate provision 
for the dead. Restrictions were never placed upon what might 
be interred, articles to which persons were specially attached, 
were buried with them. The friends of the deceased sent rich 
gifts to remind them of old friends in the life to come. One 
third of the taxes were apportioned by the house of Han to the 
furnishing of the imperial tombs. The custom of burying 
pottery was relatively short; later, wood was employed and still 
later the custom prevailed of burning paper objects, the essence 
of which is supposed to accompany the spirit. 

Prior to Han the pottery was of soft earthenware, like 
bricks, in some cases painted with bright colored unfired pig- 
ments. It advanced during Han, to a fine stone-ware, some 
examples of which Laufer calls porcelanous-pottery. It is 
glazed, for the first time. The glaze was usually in tranlucent 
greens, but ranging in color from greenish yellow to dark brown, 
sometimes inottled. The green glaze contains a large propor- 
tion of lead oxide and is colored with oxide of copper, which 
age and burial transform to a wonderful gold and silver lustre. 
In Mr. Abraham's remarkable piece the colors are prismatic, 
combining with the gold and silver much purple, red, blue and 
green. 

Technical pecuharities of the Han pottery are, (1) spur 
marks of small oblong rectangular supports, on the mouth 
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or under the base, (2) drops of heavy glaze formed at the 
mouth, which prove that the piece vras fired io inverted position. 
These marks are not true of all Han pieces. In the art of 
glazing the Han workmen became very proficient. 

Porcelain was first made in China, but the date at which 
porcelain emerged from the parent pottery is a matter of 
(Question. The Chinese attribute porcelain.to the Han dynasty, 
but the Chinese do not have the same meaning for porcelain 
which Westerners have. Our definition is a white, translucent, 
hard paste; resonant and vitrified, not to be scratched by steel, 
impermeable to water, and able to resist action of frost, even 
when uncoated with glaze. The Chinese call it porcelain, when 
it is not white or translucent. Tz^u, a character first found in 
Han books, is defined as a hard, compact fine grained pottery, 
with clear musical tone, able to bear the test that a knife can 
not scratch it. According to local tradition the potteries at 
Ghing te chen were founded in Han times, and have been in 
constant operation ever since. In 1728 the celebrated super- 
intendent of Ching Te Chen says that his researches indicate 
that porcelain was first made in Han, at Ching Te Chen. 

During the period which comes between Han and Tang, 
sometimes called the Dark ages because of unperfect records, 
we must infer that experimentation in ceramic art proceeded 
briskly, at the great potteries. The evolution which culminated 
in porcelain made sensible advances, as is shown in the scientific 
analysis of vases obtained by Dr. Laufer, showing them to be 
incipient porcelain, but lacking sufficient grinding of material, 
the nature of which, in spite of dark color and coarse grain, 
indicates that the manufacture of porcelain was imminent. 

The potteries described by Laufer, were from the tombs, 
where they were placed to give the deceased all needful articles 
wherewith to carry on in the future world, the agricultural and 
domestic life, and pleasiu-able pursuits to which they had been 
accustomed, Laufer divides these articles into two groups. 

I. Imitative forms, under which come models of buildings, 
agricultural instruments, — such as mills, and domestic utensSs. 

II. Vessels. Inthe examination of the forms of vessels we 
ascend, in the vases and their decoration, into the higher 
expression of art. 

Imitative Foems 

Mill. This is a counterpart of the stone hand-mills still 
in use in North China. It has an upper and lower millstone! 
with perforation to let the grain fall through after it is ground. 
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A short handle is provided with aperture to insert a bar, hy 
which to revolve the runner. It is coated with ohve green, 
glaze, and is about 7' in diameter, 2J' high. 

Farmer's shed, with windows and doors and ventilating 
spaces under the gables. The roof is elaborated with thick 
ridge pole, and the tiles and imbrices indicated. Within the 
shed is a rice pounder of useful appearance. It is glazed a hght 
green, which has dissolved into gold and silver iridescence. 

House. This is an ornamental structure posed on four 
feet, moulded as bears-heads — a popular decorative device of the 
period. A wide door of two leaves, one of which stands hospi- 
tably open — is surrounded by a frame-work of beams, ornament- 
ed with flat-headed nails. The nail-heads appear also decora- 
tively, along the edges of the front wall. 

Placque showing scenes of agricultural work: a threshing- 
floor, a crusher and a mill, which suggest three kinds of labor 
performed by the farmer: the threshing, husking and grinding 
of the crops. 

Sheep-fold. This shows an enclosure shaped like a 
horse-shoe, with a mill in the front, and behind it a row of five 
sheep squatting down. A roof covers the sheep. The animals 
are very well moulded. The sheep was the most esteemed of 
domestic animals, by ancient Chinese, who expressed everything 
good and beautiful with a character composed of the symbols; 
for "sheep" and "great." Sheep were carved in jade, and 
moulded in bronze as early as the Chow dynasty. 

Oranary Urns. PubUc grain-towers were instituted in 
very ancient times. Ssii Ma Chi'en, says "the Emperor Ya6 
caused Shun to construct a storehouse and granary." One 
actual representation of a grain tower is shown. It is modelled 
and placed against the wall of a bowl shaped vessel, where a 
little staircase leads up to it, on the outside wall of the bowl. 
It has a carefully detailed square roof, and at an inner door of 
the tower a pig stands feeding, as if on grain which has fallen 
out. 

These towers suggested the production of a new type of 
Han pottery. The deceased needed food to continue existence, 
beyond the grave, well preserved for a long period. Solidly 
erected towers furnished the living, means for storing grain, 
so not a similar structure to place in the tomb? "The 
Chinese potter of Han was an artist to whom beauty of form 
was a law: under his hands the conception of a tower emerged 
in a cylindrical form, sparingly ornamented and proportioned 
to form a work of art." In the fine solidity of the roof is expressed 
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the idea of durability. The examples shown are of beautiful 
proportions. They stand on three bear -head feet, and have 
circular roofs, which project over the edges. The body of the 
.jars seldom have other decoration than artistically spaced 
grooves or cord-marks. Two exceptions show bands of relief 
in spirals. 

Another form of these urns, has the general shape, but lacks 
the roof. One has also a square base and sloping shoulder, 
with a straight neck rising above it. This type is in later 
periods imitated iq porcelain. 

Draw-well jars. The examples shown, resemble handled 
deep baskets. The most beautiful and elaborate is a jar 
shaped like an hour glass, grooved in the Han style. A small 
water -bucket is stuck on the rim. Above this jar is a high 
structure to hold a contrivance for drawing water. At the 
apex, under a rectangular roof is a pulley over which to run a 
rope. From the sides of the well-frame project two ornamental 
animal heads, perhaps dragons. In outline this is a beautiful 
object, Laufer points out that it indicates, not only that China 
thus early, took a high place in the appliance of mechanical-arts, 
but that it is a most exquisite work of art. 

Cooking ranges. These were favorite mortuary objects 
for all classes. The shapes are either quadrangular, or shaped 
like the heel of a modern shoe. They are fitted with chimneys, 
side holes to insert fuel, and holes on top to cook over. Various 
utensils like pokers are worked out on the tops in relief, as well 
as fish, fowls and animals. 

Cooking vessds. Laufer includes one chapter upon 
cooking vessels, which were not merely piodels, but were of 
usable size. He describes cooking vessels of both pottery and 
metal, one variety with legs, the other without. In these the 
handle and legs are often quite ornamental. The bronze vessels 
of the Han are usually quite thin; whereas previous bronzes are 
heavy. One, of the first variety, is of beautiful outhne, the 
. long neck standing obliquely, (used for a handle) ends in a 
"scaly dragon head." The three legs curve out and end in 
hoof, the graceful body has the so-called "girdle ornament" of 
four cord-marks. Some examples shown resemble our chafing- 
dishes, except that our utilitarian articles are not fitted with a 
handle, formed like a long goose-neck, nor do the legs end in 
web-footed birds-feet. 

The second type of cooking vessels are practical affairs, 
probably the genuine article used in the soldiers' everyday life, 
and in shape not unlike cooking vessels the world over. 
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Another article, is in doubt the prototype of the modern 
teapot. It is a shape, commonly used by the Japanese, which 
has a square handle at one side of the oval body, at right angles 
to the spout. On the upper surface of the handle is an animal 
head in relief, with prominent jaw bones, large ears, eyes and 
nose. The spout is formed like a snake-head, which is hinged 
and opens to expose two tusks. The lid of the pot also is hinged. 
The design on the handle has an added interest in the fact that 
an art catalogue of the twelfth Century, writing of this animal 
head design, indicates that the symbohsm of this pecuhar head 
is not explained as the idea of the ancients respecting it, is lost. 
Mrs. Swan obtained in Shanghai a bronze of the tea-pot design, 
which Laufer pronounced to be a true Han. So let us not be 
discouraged as to finding genuine relics. A bath in caustic 
soda removes false patina. 

Ladles and spoons of both bronze and pottery are 
illustrated. The same shapes appear in the Han bas-reliefs. 
Ladles were used as a measure of capacity. A peculiarity of 
these is that the handles are hollowed out, like a bisected bottle - 
gourd. 

Bowls and dishes. Among these are ordinary bowls 
and saucer-like dishes. One curious kind is a small, oval, 
shallow piece, with earlike-processes set on horizontally. A 
Sung catalogue describes bronzes of this shapes as difficult to 
obtain, and comments that few of the present generation has 
any explanation for its use, and that one theory advanced is 
that it was used to cleanse writing brushes in. Laufer thinks 
they may be wine cups. 

An interesting type of dish, appearing in both bronze and 
clay, is rectangular, sloping down to four triangular feet. The 
pottery one illustrated is decorated in low relief, by a floral 
pattern called "the plum blossom." This is probably an 
imitation of a basket and used to hold boiled grain in state 
worship. 

Tazzas or sacrificial vessels are a distinct type. One kind 
is a perfect bowl inverted upon another bowl, the two parts 
moulded separately. A second type of the tazza is a bowl set 
on a stem. This type is seen in both bronze and ceramics. 
Modem Chinese use these before the household shrine to hold 
fruit and other offerings. This shape the Buddhists have 
adopted from the ancient national religion of China. Many 
references to these appear in the Han literature. 

Jars. The first type of these, presents a lovely con- 
tour. The jar Laufer illustrates, has the zone placed about 
two thirds of the height of the vessel. Prom the zone the 
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vessel curves inward toward the neck. From the zone down- 
ward the jar narrows toward the base in a beautiful convex 
curve to a foot considerably narrower in diameter than the neck. 
This description fails utterly to represent the beauty of the 
object. A second kiad of jar — the only one of this type I^aufer 
had found, — is remarkable for its artistic lines. It is tall, 
the shoulders are bulging and from the zone downward the 
vessel narrows in concave curve of particular grace. The rim 
at the neck bends outward and downward. 

A different type of jars looks like modem water ewers of 
the bath-room. Of the three types of jars mentioned Laufer 
has seen no prototype in bronze. Jars similar to the first jar 
described are numerous, but the necks are longer and have no 
rim. 

Vases. In the Vases we see the same shapes as the 
bronze wine-jars of the Han period, ornamented in the same 
way, with two animal heads on relief balancing each other at 
the zone. In the bronzes the animal heads hold movable rings, 
as handles: In the pottery vases the rings, however, are not 
loose, but in low relief; which would indicate the dependence 
of the pottery upon the bronze type. One vase is shown with 
eighteen animal heads applied in relief. The process of making 
these reliefs today, is to make them in separate moulds, and 
stick them on the vase. For decorative bands a small wheel 
with handle is used, with the negative of the decorative design 
incised along the circumference. This, when pressed against 
the vessel while it turns on the potters wheel, leaves its impress 
in the form of a continuous raised band. 

II. By ornamentation, Laufer classifies the Vases in three 
gronps: 

1. Plain pieces, decorated only by grooved lines about 
thie circumference. 

2. Vases with grooves and two tiger-Jieads with rings, 
balancing the equator. 

3. Vases decorated with bands in reliefs in addition to 
lateral tiger-heads, and grooved lines. These pieces form the 
majority. The term tiger-head applies to aU reliefs of this 
nature, which may or may not be, heads of tigers. 

The Vases are all variations of the same style with bulging 
body, low base, and constricted neck broadening out toward 
the mouth. The bulge may come low or high, but the outlines 
seldom fails to show grace. The description of one, will give 
the general idea. It is of one of the largest and fiinest of its 
kind. It has a zone which bulges more \^idth-wise than length- 
wise, base low, neck slender, gradually narrowing toward the 
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mouth, surmounted by a bowl shaped top piece, projecting over 
the neck. It is ornamented by grooves above and below the 
widest circumference, which form a field in which tiger-heads 
appear. These are shaped like a butterfly, with pendant ring. 
This vase is glazed within and without, and even within the 
bottom, showing a briUiant silver lustre. The glaze is bright- 
green. This vase is supposed to have lain on one side, for one 
half shows the original deep green, while the other haK shows 
pale yellow, and a prevailing silver glass. 

Reliefs on Vases 

A considerable part of this pottery has been found with 
bands of relief showing figures of animals. Laufer has seen 
no such reliefs on bronze vessels of the same type, only engrav- 
ings made in the cast. These relief bands must therefore be 
claimed as a feature peculiar to the Han Dynasty, as they are 
not found again in any subsequent period. 

The subjects on these bands are mainfold variations of 
one theme: hunting scenes, and animal pictures. Hunting was 
a favorite pastime of the old Chinese, but not until Han were 
hunting-scenes used as subjects of art. Laufer finds a pro- 
totype of these scenes on a bronze tazza, engraved with numer- 
ous animals in motion. The design is called. "The hunter and 
the animal." In one instance the hunter is a naked man-like 
creature, thrusting a spear into an animal. His wild ap- 
pearance (which suggests our idea of the missing-link) and his 
wierd representation on the Han pottery, tempts Laufer to see 
in this strange figure a deified hero, or a demonlike being, and 
forsake of brevity he speaks of it as "the demon." What may 
have been the mythological significance of the demon-figure is 
unknown. The bas-reliefs portrayed in the "Kin shih so" 
show a similar figure which is always single, placed behind 
chariots or a rider on horseback. On the reliefs the demon 
usually holds one arm akimbo, Jbut elbowless, in a semi-circle. 
Other figures on the bronze tazza are leaping dogs, strutting 
birds with outstretched wings, running hydras and a tapir. 
What a hydra is, was a subject of considerable trouble to me. 
It is one of the things you are assumed to know. After search- 
ing many books, which pass it hghtly over, Laufer's Jade, was 
found to give an illuminating reference to "three dragons of the 
hydra-type," and a second reference to the hydra as symboho of 
marital love and resurrection. In this capacity it is such a 
playful monster, that any one may be excused for not recognizing 
it as a dragon. 

One of the relief bands, which is most clearly pictured, is 
between two and three inches broad. Between the two usual 
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tiger heads, the field is further divided by four angry waves, 
lifted high. Inside of the tiger rings is a running quadruped, 
turned full face. Then follows, a wild goat or chamois, the right 
leg gracefully hfted, as if starting to walk. Above it is a large 
flying bird with tufted crest and tail, a leaping boar, trying to 
surmount a wave. A galloping tiger balances the boar, and 
behind it is a trotting lion, above its tail is another of those 
nameless quadrupeds, — ^who here resembles a walking monkey. 
Then another wave, up which a chamois is leaping, and a man 
with his fight foot on a hydra. Both drawing and moulding, 
are superbly done. 

Another interesting band, shows a gray hound at flying 
gallop, hunting a wild boar in the same pose. The short 
clumsy body of the boar, the shape of its head, its long pro- 
truding snout and short erect tail, are unmistakable. Three 
other pairs of the same animals follow, each in a different 
position. The third pair shows the legs of the dog, forming 
almost a Une with its paunch, indicating that it has reached its 
utmost speed, while the boar appears to be making its final 
struggle to escape. The fourth scene shows the gray hound 
at the point of catching the boar at the next bound. These 
scenes are probably a representation of the four stages of one 
chase. The composition of these bands is admirable. Other 
bands show deer, wild swan, tigers, hare, and various creatures. 
The "demon" appears, thrusting a gpear into the jaws of a lion. 
The demon's legs are sprawled out, his arms wide; the Hon is 
realistic, the big head and well formed mane, the carriage of 
the tail, leave, no doubt as to its identity. Archers shoot 
backward from the backs of trotting hydras, with long, lank 
bodies, dragon-heads, and curved tails; archers ride horses, 
which are not the splendid Baetrian breed of the bas-reliefs, 
but the Mongolian pony. Many of these animals are extremely 
life-lUie, strongly drawn, expressive of splendid energy and 
power. The tiger heads also merit attention, due to the highly 
artistic quality of their design. 

Hill Censers. Among the new forms of Han is the 
hill censer. It was the first Chinese censer, and is called the 
po-shan lu. It was originally a vessel of the Han palaces. 
"When rulers married they bestowed the po-shan censers," 
"When the heir apparent is in mourning he has one po-shan 
censer." Before Han there was no need of incense burners. 
But in the time of Han Wu ti (140-87 B. C.) foreign incense was 
imported from Annam, then Parthian incense, (benzoin) and 
attar of roses. A suitable vessel to burn these set the potter at 
work, with the result of the hill-censer. It is called hiU-censesf 
from the cover, which is formed like hUls rising one behiiid 
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another. The body is a bulgmg bowl, resting on a stem, 
usually fitted into a dish below. The form reminds a modern 
American of a stemmed glass heaped with iced confection. 

The idea of the hills, Laufer feels justified in assuming to 
represent the Islands of the Blessed,— an idea, which constitute 
a prominent feature of the religions faith and yearnings of that 
time. These islands are first mentioned in the time of Shih 
Hwang ti, as the abode of the immortals. It was beheved that a 
drug to prevent death grew there; that all beings were white, 
and the palace and gates were of gold and silver. The belief 
was greatly stimulated by the Ardent Taoist, Emperor Wu-ti 
who in 110 B. C. journeyed to the ocean, hoping to see these 
islands. The imagination of Han was deeply impressed by the 
idea of these Blessed Isles, as the later books attest, — the hope 
that springs eternal in hearts, for an immortal, happy life beyond 
the grave. It was to these longings that the artists attempted 
to give Ufe, — ^not only in hill-censers but in other more magnifi- 
cent works, the hill jars in which Laufer thinks Han art has its 
greatest triumph. Placed in the graves, the hiU-censers ex- 
pressed the mourner's wish that his beloved dead might reach 
the land of bliss, and attain the immortaUty of the Fortunate 
Isles. 

That Han Wu-ti, was a moving spirit to revolutionize art, 
is indicated by the historian Ssu-ma-Chi'en: "Emperor Wu 
caused special utensils to be manufactured for the sacrifices — 
when he showed them to the assembled literati several declared 
they did not conform to those of antiquity." This passage 
proves that the tradition of vessels was no longer, with torpid 
servility, copied, but that new models were invented. 

A most interesting reformer of art is recorded of this time 
by two of the old books, which show the influence of an artist 
on the pubhc mind, and of the subjection of prevailing styles, to 
^Iteration. This artist "originator of a nine storied hill-censer," 
was Ting Huan, a clever craftsman of Chang An. He made 
lamps composed of seven dragons and five phoenixes, between 
which hibiscus and lotus were interspersed — marvellous works. 
He made a censer styled recHning on the mattress . This practice 
turned out to be a custom in the houses, but that fashion was 
abandoned when Huan commenced to alter it, by making a 
mechanical contrivance of rings which turned around four times 
so that the body of the censer was constantly on a level, and 
could be placed in the bedding. Therefore he gained celebrity. 
— He made a fan, consisting of seven wheels, each ten feet in 
diameter, connected with one another, which a man turned 
around, so that all the house was shivering with cold. Laufer 
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comments that a man who 2000 years ago anticipated the electric 
fan, was a skillful person of no small individuality, who knew 
his public, and knew how to influence its taste. 

As to the priority of bronze, nephrite or pottery, in the 
hill-censer, Laufer thiiJis they arose simultaneously on a restrict- 
ed area, as individual products of a small, well-defined school of 
artists, under the reign of Han Wu-ti. 

Hill Jars. Another unique form yielded up by the Han 
graves, is the hill-jar. It has a cover similar to those on 
the hill-cerisers. On it is moulded in Mgh-reKef the motive 
"HiUs surrounded by waves" or "A mountainous island in 
the midst of th^ sea," which consists of three peaks in the center, 
surrounded by leaping waves. These hills are inhabited by 
living creatures. A frequent type is a man ascending the lulls, 
with walking-stick in hand. The body of the jar is a broad 
cylindrical vessels, standibg on three feet, shaped like squatting 
bears. About the body, all of these jars have the same kind of 
relief-bands as described above on vases but affording more 
surface. In these bands the wave-motive is accentuated. The 
bands are divided by tiger-heads and waves, and composed in 
the same style as the bands on the vases. The jars described 
are all green, and large, ranging from one about 5J inches in 
height, 7 inches in diameter, to one 1 1 inches in height 9 inches 
in diameter, with band 3 inches wide. The moulding of the 
islands and waves is lovingly done, the relief bands finely 
executed, and the whole jar presents a distinguished work of 
art. The purpose for which they were used is not referred to 
in Chinese literature, but as all discovered were mortuary vessels, 
the significance of the Islands of the Blessed seems sufficient to 
account for them. The artists have made skilful use of the 
ornamental waves, causing the animals to rear up in the act of 
leaping over them. It gives a strong effect of animated life, 
as if they were about to plunge bodily over the waves. The 
motive is not found on any of the Han bas-rehefs, and no 
bronze type is known by Laufer. 

One jar differs from the others. It not only lacks a cover, 
but the whole surface of the body is moulded into a fine mountain 
landscape, notable for the free air of natural observation. 
Pointed cliffs rise from the lower edge, on one of which a chamois 
is standing on a peak, feet pressed closely together in narrow 
space, back arched, head stretched eagerly forward as if to 
reach a plant beyond the abyss, — which Laufer chelracterizes 
as the most admirable and artistic conception of that period. 
Thenar he regards "as the most artistic as regards choice and 
execution of subject for the relief — an entirely new and 
surprising revelation of the art of the Han time." 
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Art Motives used in Ornamentation 

The pottery described is undoubtedly an original product of 
Chinese culture, which bears no resemblance to other ancient 
Asian pottery, (except that of Korea and Japan which, it is 
established, depended largely upon China). But the origin of 
the art motives on the pottery is another question. The whole 
style of these, is so like early Scythe-Siberian art, that a con- 
nection must be assumed. For convenience this will be spoken 
of as Turkic art. 

A close military and commercial connection sprang up 
between China and these Turkic peoples West and North of 
China during the early Han period of expansion, as is authen- 
ticated by both Chinese and Turkic records. The Han Emperors 
extended their domains far to the West: their generals brought 
back many things to China: Bactrian horses of the splendid 
breed shown on the Han bas-rehefs, elephants, hons, glass, 
enamels, steel, pottery, grapes, and pomegranates; in return 
for which, China exported silk stuffs worn by Roman aristocrats. 
Also China learned things of these Western peoples, which enrich- 
ed her culture. The tactics of mounted archers were derived 
from this intercourse, and possibly horsemanship as an art. 
The game of polo, which originated in Turkestan was enthusias- 
tically adopted, as was falconry, which soon developed into a 
favorite sport of Emperors. The first representation of falconry 
in Chinese art is found in the Han bas-reliefs. It is recorded 
that one of the Han emperors was fond of wearing the costume 
of the Hu, (Turks) which was no doubt more suitable to polo 
and horsemanship than the Chinese flowing robes. The asso- 
ciation with these people, accounts for the fact that the Chinese 
are the only people of Eastern Asia who use raised chairs and 
high tables. It is stated that a certain "Ching Shih made 
Turkish couches at the first, and that Tsin Weng made chairs 
of bamboo and wood, all derived from the idea of Turkish 
couches." Laufer points out that, in the art relations, exchange 
in metal vessels was made between the two peoples; and that 
representations of the Turks appear in the early art. The 
first example of the latter is that Shih Hwang-ti used metal from 
weapons of vanquished enemies to make twelve bronze statues, 
representing the barbarians / and Ti, who were of extraordinary 
size. Each statue weighing one thousand Chinese pounds. Cha- 
vannes records that art works of China were received by the Turks 
as follows: "In Ishtikan, where the people worship the god 
To-se they used a set of gold utensils inscribed as a gift of a 
Chinese Emperor of the Han dynasty." There is a Chinese 
record of a foreign wash-basin, presented by the country of 
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Ru-cha in 109 B. C. which was considered a gift of such impor- 
tance that the Emperor Wu had the vessel inscribed, com- 
memorating the date of its arrival. It would indeed be sur- 
prising if these mutual courtesies, failed to stimulate an interest 
in the Western art-motives. 

The designs which show this influence, Laufer points out, 
are : 

1. The Flying-gallop, where the swift action of the gallop- 
ing animal extends its legs in a line with the paunch. 

2. The Shooting archer on horseback, often with his head 
turned backward, a position seen also in animal figures. 

3. The Scythian cap, a pointed tall cap, which appears 
on the archers and the so-caUed demons. 

4. The lion, the boar and tiger. The Flying gallop, is 
traced through the Turkic to Mycenian art where it appears 
one thousand years before our era. It occasionallj^ occiu"s on Han 
bronze vessels. The predilection to use the motives of the lion, 
boar and tiger, is attributed to the same influence. The Uon 
of the relief bands is different from the conventionalized lion 
of Indian Buddhist art, and different also from the Hon on the 
bronze Han mirrors. The life-like figure of the lion on the relief 
bands can be compared only with the lion of Mycenian art. 
Laufer thinks is an import which for a brief time exercised its 
influence and then sank into oblivion, since the animal was 
unfamiliar. Lions are first mentioned in the biography of 
Pan Cha'o (A.D. 31-101) as tribute in 87 A.D. when Fite Chi 
asked for a Chinese princess in marriage. The Buddhist lion 
with its cheeks, head and tail covered with mass of spirals had 
a better chance to endure, because of its representation in the 
art and legends of Buddha, which gave it a religions appeal. 
A nephrite book-weight, ascribed to Han, is a Hon of this 
description. The lions of the Han Mirrors, have the conven- 
tionalized spiral mane, but the outlines of body and tail are 
not badly drawn. The pottery Hon is thought to precede in 
time, the one on the mirrors. 

Plastic figures of animals. Fowls and dogs of pottery, 
were placed upon the graves to protect them. A sa5dng, 
(now employed in the sense of a useless person or thing) of a 
Liang Emperor, urges the people not to put these clay objects 
on the graves, since clay dogs would not guard it at night, nor 
the clay cocks crow at dawn. The cock was a favorite with Han 
artists, frequently cast in bronze, particularly as a support for 
lamps. A statuette of a dog is illustrated, in a posture of intense 
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watching, ' with prioked-up ears. In the Han bas-reliefs 
dogs of different breeds appear, — ^gray hounds, and hunting 
hounds — so well drawn and chiselled, so remarkable for correct 
outline and bold motion as to be undoubted works of art. 

Plants as art-motives. These have existed since early times. 
When Chow Emperors gave to vassals of the fourth rank a tablet 
engraved with four stafi:s of grain, to those of fifth rank a tablet 
with four bundless of rushes. Hill censers have large leaves on 
the standards, and femlike decorations on the covers. The 
"grain" (or rice) and the "rush patterns" are frequently found 
on Han bronze. This small harness bell shows, the rice pattern 
in characteristic Han composition, with a raised band border. 
Three plant motives usually ascribed to later periods occur in 
Han. They are : 

1. The Bamboo 'pattern. 2. The -plum blossom pattern^ 
of eight conventionalized petals about a central circle like a^ 
daisy. 3. The "Joiweti-iree^aWej-w, consisting of two bare rugged 
trees, joined half way up by two branches grown together^ 
which is found on bas-reliefs A. D. 171. 

The Tile pattern. A design which has doubtless taken your 
fancy, is the circular medallion with Han script-characters 
conventionalized, — sometimes combined with bats. We see it 
on wood carvings, carpets, porcelains, brocades and silks. This 
is called the Tile pattern. When the ancient Han palaces were 
unearthed near Hsi-an, tiles of a clay, hard as stone, giving out 
a ringing tone, were found, of half -cylinder form, which end in a 
disk to project over the eaves. The disk was usually ornament- 
ed with four Han characters, of good omen, such as "long life 
without end," "sublime peace to the numerous generations." 
Described hjLiu T'ung in 1721 these tiles attracted much atten- 
tion from archaeologists, and books began to be written about 
them. They were eagerly sought and converted into ink 
pallets. Imitations were made, but neither the material nor 
the inscriptions could be copied, no one being able to reproduce 
the original grace of Han script. A new form of pottery was 
invented shaped like a half disk in terra-cotta tea pots. 

From the standpoint of art-history an interesting feature 
of these disks is the composition of concentric zones, which 
seems to be derived from Han mirrors. The flat knob in the 
center, surrounded by circle of dots, has its use in the mirror 
back, to insert through it a cord as handle, but in a tile such a 
knob is simply decorative. One tile has the four animals used 
in divination, exactly as occurs on Han mirrors. Laufer 
illustrates a number of disks, all with script characters, but one» 
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which has a cock. One tile has the charaeters written in 
the flourishe's called " Crow's feet" scarcely recognizable as 
characters. 

Ouardians of the Tombs. One form of the Han potteries 
to which Laufer refers, he does not illustrate — the gvjardians 
of the Tombs. They are full figures of warriors, modelled ex- 
ceptionally well. They are warrior-like, pugnacious in attitude, 
and of a fierceness calculated to inspire awe in any but the 
bravest of marauding spirits. They do not conform to a type, 
but are of fine sculptural effect, full of life and power. 







PERIOD OF THE THREE KINGDOM.S. 



Mrs. W. F. Beaman 

The great Han Dynasty whose rise and fall we have 
followed closely, after more than four hundred years of power 
fell before the scheming and intriguing, the lust for power and 
money and the dissipation of the women and eunuchs who had 
become the real rulers of the country. The weak, feeble-minded 
emperor, Hsien Ti, after seeing his queen put to death by the 
most cruel and refined torture and his two sons made to drink 
poison, consented to take as his wife the daughter of the 
murderer, the powerful general Ts'ao Ts'ao. He was made 
the duke of Shao Yung, while Ts'ao, nominally regent was 
actually ruler. When Ts'ao died Ts'ao Pei his son who 
succeeded him, wilUng to take no chances of the former 
emperor asserting himself, had him put to death, thus bring- 
ing to an end the glorious dynasty of Han. 

It was in the midst of this time of confusion and bloodshed 
that the period of the Three Kingdoms was ushered in. "We 
have now arrived;" says MacGowan, "at one of the most 
exciting periods of Chinese history. It is full of romance arid 
heroism and hard fighting and great generalship such as have 
never been exhibited since then. It is to the Chinese what 
King Arthur and his Round Table are to the English "or as the 
most prosperous days of chivalry, when gallant heroes met to 
decide by some feat of arms some great question or in some 
fierce and deadly conflict to fight in defence of right and 
honor." When one reads sentences Uke these and then finds 
in historical records a paucity of fact and a haziness of detail, 
it is difficult to know what to give in a paper like this. 

The San Kwoh Chih Yen I or Three Kingdom Novel, written 
by Lo KwanCh'ung in the twelfth century, is probably the best 
known and most universally read of all the innumerable 
Chinese stories. From it the story-tellers delight to give to 
the crowds who gather about them on the streets or in the tea 
houses, tales of their famous generals and other heroes of that 
time. Theaters are always crowded when plays representing 
scenes from this story are being given, especially those 
representing the famous generals, Kwan Yii and Chu Ko Liang. 
While it is a novel, it is a historical one and follows more 
closely than most such the events of the period. From it 
much that is given as history is taken by the historians. 

243 
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The object of this paper is to give in as brief and lucid a 
manner as possible the story of the Three Kingdoms and the 
men most noted in connection with them. 

At the close of the Latter Han when Hsien Ti was taken 
prisoner by Ts'ao Ts'ao, the country was divided, more 
perhaps by its physical features than politically, into three 
parts, these three sections beca.me the Three Kingdoms, known 
as Shu, Wu, and Wei, also as the Western, Southern and 
Northern Kingdoms. 

Shu was the smallest, consisting of the present Province 
of Szechuan, with portions of Yunan and Kwei Chow. I men- 
tion it first because it has been considered by most historians 
as a continuation of the Han dynasty and called by most of 
them the Minor Han. The reason for this is that the found- 
er and first ruler was a lineal descendant of the Emperor King 
Ti of Han. Its capital, the city of Chengtu has remained the 
capital of Szechuan to this day. 

Wu, the Southern kingdom consisted of the territory south 
of the Yangtze River, having its capital first at Wuchang and 
later at Nanking. 

Wei, the largest and in many respects the most important 
of the three, claimed all the territory north of the Great River 
and east of Szechuan. This river formed a natural boundary 
between it and Wu as did the high mountain ranges between 
it and Shu. Its capital was the famous city of Lo Yang. Much 
of the importance of the position that Wei continued to hold 
was due to the fact that this city was kept as the capital. To 
it continued to come the envoys bringing the tribute sent 
from outlying states that had been subdued, thus making it 
appear to these states that it was still the capital of the whole 
Empire. 

These three then, Shu, Wu and Wei, comprising practically 
all the territory that we know today as China proper, were 
during the years between 221 and 265 A.,D. called the Three 
Kingdoms. 

Liu Pei the founder of Shu was born of royal blood but in 
great poverty, He was a native of the province of Chihli, bom 
in 162 A. D. He was a maker and seller of straw sandals and 
mats, — a most humble occupation. * Later he joined the army 
and gained some notoriety in the attacks made oh the "Yellow 
Turbans." When he heard that Ts'ao Pei had executed 
the Emperor Hsien Ti, whom his father had been satisfied 
with r,elegating to the position of Duke, he immediately 
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declared himself his successor the ruler of Han, his hope beiag 
that he could subdue the^ regions east and southeast and restore 
the glory of Han. He enjoyed his power but two years and 
died a disappointed man in 223. His dynastic title was Chow 
LiehTi. 

Associated with him were some of the men most noted in 
Chinese history whose names stir with enthusiasm the heart of 
every Chinese. Two of these were famous generals Kwan Yu 
and Ch'ang Fei.. These three, Liu, Kwan and Ch'ang, were 
Joined by the famous Peach Blossom Oath, " Dao Yuan Chih," 
so called because the oath was taken in a Peach orchard of 
Ch'ang and Fei. This sacred rite was performed by drinking 
blood drawn from one another's arms. 

Kwan Yu or Kwan Ti as he is commonly called, really 
belongs to the time just preceeding the Three Kingdom period, 
but is always spoken of in connection with this time. He is 
the Chinese Mars — the God of War. He was a native of the 
Province of Shensi. He fought in many of the wars that 
were carried on during the first years of this third century and 
was at last, taken prisoner by Sun Ch'uan and executed by 
him. He was honored by a number of emperors and in the 
Ming Dynasty was deified (A. D. 1594). Sacrifices are offered 
to hTm in the second and fifth moons and his temples, the Kwan 
Ti Miao or Wu Shen Miao, are found everywhere. What Con- 
fucius is to the Kterary, Kwan Ti is to the military world. 
(In a play very popular among the Chinese, his death is shown. 
Hia murderer, who is supposed to shoot him from a hill, 
steps up on a chair and shoots his arrow into the man, who 
carries it around sticking in him until he dies a most tragic 
death! Later, in a very good scene in a temple where an old 
abbot is pictured, there hangs a picture of Kwan and his two 
attendants, the lights are turned down and in the darkness the 
three step out of the picture and come down, Kwan robed in 
white, evidently a representation of the deification of the great 
man.) 

The third of this trio^ Ch'ang Fei, is less well known than 
the other two. He was the commander of the troops of Shu 
on an expedition against Wu when his men, to whom in great 
contrast to the conduct of the famous Yoh Fei, he was cruel 
and overbearing in the extreme, went into his tent and killed 
him. The story of his death is as follows: An officer in his 
army died and he ordered the camp tailors to make one 
hundred thousand mourning garments in one night. When they 
said it could not be done, Ch'ang replied, " When I tell you 
to ,do a thing, it mvM.he dpne." The tailors were so angry 
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they decided to kill him and that night went into the tent and 
murdered him with their scissors. From that day to this, 
tailor's scissors which had been as sharp " as pen points," have 
been made dull ! 

Liu Pei's Prime Minister,, Chu Ko Liang, K'ung Ming or 
one of several other aliases, is one of the favorite heroes in 
Chinese history as well as in Chinese theatricals. In these 
plays he always carries a great feather fan which he depends on 
to help him in solving his hard problems of state. A native of 
Shantung, he lived from 181 to 234. He was a scholar and 
lived in seclusion in a straw hut until, with great difficulty, 
after several visits, Liu Pei induced him to enter the more 
exciting life of the Court. It may be of interest here to give a 
little of the story told of the wife of Chu Ko Liang for his deeds 
are so woven with hers that the Chinese always mention her. 
One of the interesting things about the Novel of The Three 
Kingdoms, isthat there are no prominent women mixed up in 
it, a fact that makes it considered by the Chinese a very moral 
tale ! But the wife of Chu is an exception. It is said that 
when her father was moving from one town to another, a tiger 
took the girl and carried her off to the hiUs where she was rescued 
by the fairies who kept her for four years in their haunts. They 
taught her all their secrets, till she was able to do all they 
could. At the end of four years they released her giving her 
the feather fan to help her to accomplish the magic deeds. 
They also told her that she was to marry Chu Ko Liang. 
She refused to believe that this was possible, so they gave 
her a letter to her father telling him to make this betrothal. 
Her father was deUghted to do this, for he knew the power of 
Chu. Many of the wonderful things attributed to Chu are said 
to be the plans of his wife who was always a great help to him. 
It is said that Liu Pei "was as delighted as a fish regaining his 
native element " when Chu Ko Liang consented to come to him. 

Chu was not only noted for his great generalship, but also 
for the ingenuity and genius he displayed in carrying out his 
plans. The " Eight Line of Battle," a plan of defense based 
on the eight lines of Pu Hsi ; the " Wooden oxen and running 
horses," referred to as implements used for carrying supplies 
evidently some form of mechanical wagon which could be 
wound up so they would go alone; an alarm clock that he kept 
under his pillow to wake him at any set time; a bow that 
would shoot many arrovs at one time, — ^these are a few of the 
things told in proof of his genius. It is said that while he was 
fighting in Yunan, where by the way he spent much of his time 
in earlier years, he found the people in the habit of offering 
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human sacrifices, he, at his wife's suggestion, it is said, persua- 
ded them to make the image of a man's head of bl-ead and use 
it instead. According to Li Ung Bing, this is the origin of the 
use of the words " Man t'eo" for bread. 

Once when the men were short of arrows, it is said 
that Sun Ch'uan of Wu for whom Chu Ko Liang was then 
fighting against Wei, told him to get one hundred thousand 
arrows in three days. His men much alarmed for Sun had 
said that if the arrows were not ready they would all lose 
their heads. But Chu took it all very calmly and called for 
his guitar and his wine and spent the day playing and singing 
and having a good time. The next morning he called his 
officer and said, "Let me see, this is the second day, is it riot. 
Well bring me my guitar and my wine and let us have a 
good time today, tomorrow we will make the Arrows." His 
officer trembling, said, " Sir, we might make one thousand 
arrows in a day but one hundred thousand ! It is 
impossible." But Chu's answer was a laugh and he began 
merrily to play and sing. The third morning all his men were 
terrified for they were sure that by night all their heads would 
be off. But Chu was still happy and ordered them to have 
some small boats ready to cross the river that night and to 
make some men of straw' and dress them in soldiers' imif orms. 
As the day wore on he had these straw men put on the boats 
and after dark he started with a small number of soldiers to 
cross the river to the camp of the men of Wei. He knew that 
the dawn would be very foggy and so timed his approach to the 
other shore that he would be hidden by the fog. As they came 
near the bank he ordered his men to beat the drtuns and make 
a great noise. This they did with such success that Ts'ao 
Ts'ao's men began to fire at them. Chu kept his boats lying 
parallel with the shore and when the boats began to tip over 
towards the shore he knew that the straw men were full of 
arrows and had the boats turned to the other side." Soon he 
had all arrows he wanted caught in the straw men and turned 
toward the other shore. The fog lifted as they left and he 
called back to Ts'ao his thanks for the arrows he had given him. 

So much for the men of Shu. 

In the Kingdom of Wu there were perhaps, no such re- 
markable figures as Kwan Yu and Chu Ko Liang. The history 
of this kingdom is a less wild and stormy story than that 
of the other two. This can be accounted for, in part by the 
physical features of the district. Separated by the waters of 
the Yangtze from the north, with no wild tribes to attack them 
constantly, it lay a more level and agricultural country, satisfied 
to enjoy its own blessings. 
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The founder of Wei, Ts'ao Ts'ao, by name, was second only 
in fame to Chu Ko Liang. He was one of the three traitors 
whose names are associated together in the minds of Chinese, 
the other two being Wang Jilang and Tung Cho. They do not 
belong to this period but their plottings led to the confusion 
that prevailed in the early part of the century. Ts'ao Ts'ao 
himself led many expeditions against the northern tribes and 
also against the people of the west. It was he who took the 
poor weak minded emperor, Hsien Ti, prisoner and named him 
the Duke of Shao Yung. In the years proceeding 221, when the 
Three Kingdoms really took form, he was in constant warfare 
with Sun Ch'uan of Wu, and with Kwan Yu who fought both 
with Shu and Wu. The history of Wei is bound up with the 
two famiUes of Ts'ao and Sze, Sze Ma I holding the same 
position in Wei that Chu Ko Liang did in Shu. 

One other name should be mentioned in connection with 
this time that of Hwa Tu, known commonly to the Chinese 
as Hwa Tu Hsien, the "Immortal Hwa." He was a doctor 
who, according to the tales told of him, must have had some 
anaesthetic, for he performed the most wonderful operations 
with no pain to the patient! Most of the stories told of him 
are entirely impossible things, but that he was a man much 
looked to by the people of his time, is probably true. His 
image may be seen in the city temple. Many other names 
might be added but these will prove that there were famous 
heroes in the time of the Three Kingdoms. 

This is in brief the beginning of the kingdoms. The 
"account of the wars that followed until finally Wei swallowed 
up the other two and a new dynasty that embraced them was 
founded, is too long, too intricate and too hazy for us to 
foUow closely. Very briefly let us look at some of the out-, 
standing features. 

Liu Pei, against the advice of Chu Ko Liang, insisted on 
marching against the Kingdom of Wu to avenge the death 
of his blood-brother, Kwan Yu. It is said by the way, that 
it was hard for him to decide whether to do this or to avenge 
the death of Hsien Ti in Wei. He was defeated by a much 
smaller army upder the command of Lu Sun. 

Sun Ch'uan, had meanwhile, made submission to Wei in 
order to be free from attacks from that quarter, This defeat 
of Liu Pei took place after months of preparation at a place 
called_,Hsien Ting in Kwei Chow. Liu barely escaped with 
his hfe while his son, a young boy was carried away by a 
faithful general and saved. His wife drowned herself in a 
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well which was then filled up with stones by loyal subjects and 
made like a grave. It is still to be seen. The remnant of the 
army that escaped, retreated to Ying Ngan and there erected 
the "Eight Line of Battle," a maze having seven entrances 
but only one secret way out. 

liu did not recover from the ill effects of this defeat and 
spent his remaining days in Ying Ngan, now Peh Ti Ch'en, 
close to Kwei Chow Fu, never again returning to Ghengtu. He 
became very ill the following year and sending for Chu Ko Liang 
and his son, whose mother was a sister of Sun Ch'uan, he said to 
his general and Prime minister, "Your abilities are far greater 
than those of Ts'ao Pei, and in the coming conflict you need 
not fear defeat at his hands. I entrust to you my son, he is still 
yoimg. If you find him to be a good man and worthy of your 
support, then I pray you defend him with every power you 
possess and help lum to be a good king. If he is not then take 
the reins of power into your own hands and reign in your 
own right." Chu, weeping, promised to be loyal to the boy. 

To his son Liu said, "Be a good man and you will be a 
good ruler. Never for a moment dream that to do evil is a 
matter of no consequence and do not give way to small wrongs. 
A small wrong is stiU an evil and can be called by no other 
name. Do good even in slight matters. I, unfortuntely have 
no good qualities that I can ask you to imitate. Chu Ko 
Liang has both ability and character, imitate him and be a 
loyal and affectionate son to him and your reign will be long 
and my house extablished on the throne of China." He died 
after a short reign of three years at the age of sixty-two. Hia 
coffin was taken back to Chengtu where at this time, outside 
the South Gate his grave and temple are much honored by 
the people who even today, are spending large sums of money 
on its repair. It was at the time of this battle that Ch'ang 
Fei was killed by his men. 

Liu Chan or A Teo, as the son of Liu Pei was called, 
followed his father with the dynastic title of Heo Chu and 
reigned in Shu until the close of the dynasty in 265. He was 
but seventeen years old when he came into power and 
following his father's dying advice, turned the affairs of state 
over to Chu Ko Liang. 

After the great victory of his troops over Shu, Sun Chuan, 
withdrew from under Ts'ao Pei with whom he had previously 
made an alliance. But the Kingdom of Wei was a constant 
menace to both the Southern and Western kingdoms, and the 
first advice of Chu to the young emperor was to make an 
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alliance with his uncle Sun Ch'uan, his mother's brother. 
This coming to the ears of Ts'ao Pei he immediately rushed 
off a large army to the banks of the Yangtze. A storm arose as 
these men were crossing the river and the waves becoming 
high the men all became afraid and seasick and turned back 
One thing alone restrained Chu from putting all his 
energies into an attack on Wei, namely, the fear of the Bur- 
mese in his rear. If they should attack while he was engaged 
on the east his case would be hopeless. So he determined 
to subdue Burmah first. The King of that country having 
learned of his intention, forestalled him by making the first 
attack. The Burmese soldiers were clad in an armor made 
of rattan which the swords of the Chinese could not pierce, 
but the inventive mind of Chu Ko Liang, nothing daunted, 
ordered lighted torches, to be carried into their midst, which 
soon wrought havock with the rattan armor. Seven times 
the Burmese were defeated, but Chu having no desire to attack 
the country and wishing only for their friendship, each time 
set free the captured king, until at last they were ready to 
make a treaty with him. He had already advanced far into 
their country with his troops. 

He was now ready to put all his energies into the task 
of defeating the Northern Kingdom. He spent a year in 
preparation for this attack. The one dominating purpose of 
his life was to conquer Wei and make Heo Chu, whom he 
considered to be the rightful successor to the throne of the 
Hans, the ruler of the whole country. 

The distances wer^ great and the roads well nigh 
impassible, wild rushing streams had to be crossed and deep 
ravines as well as high mountain passes, — the task was a 
colossal one and any but a truly great man like Chu Ko 
Liang would have been staggered by it. To this day all the 
eastern part of Szechuan is full of relics of this time. The 
ruined walls of the cities of refuge on the hill tops and 
mountain peaks and the caves and ladder-like steps leading 
up to them, far up the perpendicular cliffs, especially in the 
gorges of the Yangtze, aill tell of the struggles of this period 
and the Chinese man, be he scholar or rough ignorant boat- 
man, thrills with pride as he relates these tales. 

Meanwhile Ts'ao Pei had died and Ts'ao Jui had taken 
his place with the title of Ming Ti. Sze Ma I, a distant 
relative of the great historian Sze Ma Ch'ien, met the advance 
forces of Chu Ko Liang under Ma Su. Sze was second only 
•to Chu as a General. He had not his brilliant genius and 
inventive mind, but he managed his troops, they said "ae 
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though inspired by the gods." His tactics were Fabian and 
he wore the enemy out by his delay rather than meet him 
in open battle. It was his persistence in this policy that 
prevented him from carrying out the great purpose of his 
life. It was in the general rout that followed this battle that 
Chu with a small remnant of his men entered the famous 
"empty city." He ordered them to throw open the gates of a 
small waUed city deserted by its inhabitants, after which he 
placed a few men at the gates busily engaged in sweeping 
the streets, while he went up on the wall over one of the gates 
where he began playing on his lute and singing joyfully. 
Others were set to making music in the city. When the 
enemy approached, they were amazed to see these signs of 
peace and happiness. They saw the gates of the city thrown 
open and Chu himself, with face wreathed in smiles playing 
and singing, and knowing his habit of doing the unexpected, 
they were sure some deep laid plan of destruction lay behind 
all of this, so turned and went back. Chu was much elated 
by the success of his plan but it did not lessen the bitterness 
of his defeat. Ma Su lost his life because of his failure in 
leading the army to success and at his own request, Chu was 
degraded -two steps in rank, which however, were restored to 
him later after his successes in Shensi. 

For years after this the two men fought back and forth, 
hampered always by the physical difficulties of the situation 
and the long distances from the base of their supplies. To 
this more than anything else is due the failure of Chu Ko 
Liang. This warfare took place on the border of Szechuan 
and Shensi. The city of Han Chung being the place about 
which much of it centered. 

But Chu was nearing his end. In order to bring Sze out 
of his strong place behind his fortress, he had his men hurl at 
him threats and abuses of the most insulting kind and finally 
he sent him the head covering worn by a widow to her hus- 
band's funeral and other articles of woman's apparel. This 
made Sze very angry but he sent him back word not to work 
so hard for he knew he was not well and he was only shorten- 
ing his life by these exertions. But the soldiers of Sze could 
not endure this insult and demanded to be allowed to fight, 
but before permission to attack came from the emperor, the 
great man had passed away — died with the dominating purpose 
and ambition of his life unfulfilled. In order to deceive the 
enemy, his men following instructions he had given them before 
his death, made an image of him which they set in their midst 
with such success that Sze, who was discreetly following their 
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retreat into Szechuan, became frightened and turned back. 
Poetry written about this event says that even the shadow of 
Chu frightened his enemies. 

I For some years after this all the parties devoted them- 
selves to the affairs of their own kingdoms. Ts'ao jui gave , 
himself up to a life of extravagant luxury. He built great 
palaces, laid out a famous garden called "The Garden of the 
Fragrant Forest" in which were collected trees, flowers and 
animals from all parts of the country. On his death bed he 
begged Sze Ma I to be kind to the son he had adopted and 
defend his rights. He died in 240 and Ts'ao Fang under the 
name of Fei Ti followed him, under the guardianship of Sze Ma 
I and a relative named Ts'ao Sung. These men soon became 
engaged in plots and intrigues, — Sze not being satisfied unless 
the power lay in hjs hands. 

Meanwhile in Shu, after the death of Chu Ko Liang, Heo 
Chu began to degenerate, and heedless of the past history o^f 
Han, made a worthless Eunuch his Prime Minister with the in- 
evitable result of dissipation, indulgence and disgrace. 

Sze Ma I died and Sze Ma became Prime Minister and 
Commander in Chief of the Army. He was a cruel man, a poor 
one to act as regent for the young emperor. He deposed his 
charge in 254 and, it not suiting his plans to take full control 
in name as well as in reality, put a nephew of Ts'ao Jui Ts'ao 
Mao by name on the throne with the title of Shao Ti, he in turn 
to be put to death by the cruel regent and Ts'ao Hwan put in 
his place with the title of Yuan Ti. 

Heo Chu by this time, had reached the depth of degrada- 
tion. With wise men and good counsellor about him, he heeded 
them not but put all the affairs of his kingdom in the hands of 
a vile eunuch, Wang Ho and a Taoist priest who claimed to 
be a prophet. The only general he had of any repute was 
Ch'iang Wei, who disgusted with the pioceedings of the court, 
kept his men on the borders repelling the attacks of the bar- 
barians. 

In Wu, Sun Ch'uan had died and was succeeded by his 
son Sun Liang. 

Sze Ma Chao who had succeeded the hated Sze Ma Sze, 
decided that the time had come for him to invade Shu and put 
an end to the inroads Ch'iang I was making in Shensi. Chu 
Ko Liang being dead and Heo Chu being given up entirely to a life 
of luxury, he had little to fear. A large arrny was quickly gather- 
ed and more than three hundred thousand men were soon 
over .the borders of Szechuan. Ch'iang was in despair. He 
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sent men to Chengtu begging for help — men and supplies. The 
frightened Heo Chu consulted the Eunuch and priest who told 
him to calm himself for the enemy would soon be marching 
back again. Well satisfied with this advice, he paid no more 
attention to the matter, not even reporting to his ministers the 
danger Ch'iang was in. The army was of course soon defeated 
and retired to a place called Chien Ko. 

Ting Ngai, a bold leader of the forces of Wei, conceived 
the daring idea of marching on Chengtu itself. He started with 
a picked lot of men on the long almost impossible march. It 
is said that for weeks they crept over impassable mountains, 
scaling the cliffs, being pulled up by rope ladders, creeping on 
hands and knees around ledges of rock, keeping away from the 
main roads so that their approach should not be known, until 
in an incredibly short time they were nearing the unsuspecting 
city. Wang Ho now advised submission and the poor helpless 
emperor could do nothing else. By his empty coffin, he waited 
for his captors to come. The Crown Prince, however, like a 
worthy scion in the house of Han, implored his father to defend 
the city and if they must submit then die like men. When his 
father refused to hear him, he gathered his wife and children 
and going to the temple of his grandfather, Liu Pei, there on 
his grave, he cut the throats of the family and then his own. 

There follows a time of general conspiracy and intrigue 
among men and officers which ended in the death of the com- 
manders on both sides. Heo Chu was taken prisoner and carried 
to Lo Yang, where he was treated well by Sze Ma Chao and dub- 
bed the Duke of Pleasure, a not inappropriate name. With the 
faD of Heo Chu, the last who could rightfully bear the name 
of Han, passed away and the Kingdom of Shu became a part 
of Wei. 

In Wu, Sun Liang died leaving King Ti to follow him who 
in turn was succeeded by Mo Ti the last of the rulers of Wu. 
It was IQ 260 that Tu Yu a General under Sze Ma^ Yen finally 
conquered Wu and it too, became a part of Wei. It was at 
this time that Sze Ma Yen declared himself emperor of the 
whole Country under the title of Wu Ti, thus founding the new 
dynasty of Tsin, bringing to an end probably the best known 
and in some respects deservedly famous period in Chinese history 
known as The Three Kingdoms. 



HIGH UOHTS IN THE DARK AGES OF CHINA 



By Mrs. J. H. Gray. 

The subject of this paper is "High Lights in the Dark Ages." 
The period between the Three Kingdoms and the Tang Dynasty 
was called the Dark Ages because of the bitter and cruel 
struggle between the Tartars in the North and the Chinese in the 
South separated by the Yangtse River. The High Lights were 
few and far between in this dark time. But we will find a few 
men who really love the people and their country and gave them- 
selves unselfishly to its good. 

I have made this paper short because I want you to re- 
member this period and the information is so vast that ones 
mind becomes swamped in it. So I have tried to pick out the 
important events which happened and one or two great men 
who lived then and really helped China in her development and 
progress. 

We have studied the history of China from the mjrthical 
and legendary periods through the Chow Dynasty and through 
the Han Dynasty. A few weeks ago we saw clearly through 
the period of disunion which followed the Han Dynasty, a 
period known as that of the Three Kingdoms, which is looked 
upon by the Chinese as the most romantic in their history. 
During this period these Three Kingdoms of Wei, Wu, and Shu 
were loosely held together under Wu Ti, nominally called the 
Emperor of China. But they were never really consolidated 
as was shown in any time of trouble. 

North of the Yangtse River the Tartars, those invaders 
from the north, were finally established with the capital at 
Loyang. South of it, there were many claimants to the throne, 
who were constantly at war with one another. The important 
southern capital was Nanking. 

The important feature of this period, the Dark Ages of , 
•Chinese history, from 265 A.D. to 618 A.D. is the constant 
struggle between the Chinese in the South and the Tartars in 
the North. This is known as the Epoch of the Division between 
the North and the South. The Tartars established themselves 
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at first in the north and at a later period advanced to the south. 
As they entered Chinese territory they quickly adopted Chinesfe 
customs and manners and assimilated with much readiness the 
superior civiUzation of China, but added very little to it them- 
selves. In 265 A.D. Wu Ti the nominal ruler of aU China and 
head of the Western Tsin Djmasty again tried to subdue the 
countries South of the Yangtse River. To assist him he employ- 
ed the famous Statesman and Greneral Yang Hu. This great 
man believed not in the meeting of hostile armies or the clash 
of battle but in gentleness and kindness to foe as well as friend. 
This policy so endeared Yang Hu to the foe that even after he 
had died word was sent to Wu Ti, the Emperor, to come and 
take possession of the country as no one would oppose his 
march into Nanking. When told of this victory Wu Ti said: 
"This victory belongs not to my soldiers but to Yang Hu, and 
now he is gone and carmot share in the success that his goodness 
and justice have obtained for me." 

After Wu Ti died there was a succession of weak kings with 
no one to hold the great country together. Finally, a descend^ 
ant of the Han Dynasty, proclaimed himself king, and called 
his Dynasty the Eastern Tsin. For about one hundred and 
fifty years the greatest confusion prevailed because the Central 
Grovemment was unable to unite the various kingdoms. At last 
a general from the south, Liu Yu deposed the Eastern Tsin 
emperor and estabhshed the Sung Dynasty. During this period 
there was constant trouble and strife and the country was 
divided into many kingdoms, the rulir of each continually 
trying to become Emperor of the whole. There followed a long 
line of useless kings. Wen Ti, one of these Emperors, made a 
determined effort to drive the Tartars back and out of the 
country. It was winter at the time and the attempt proved a 
failure because the Tartars crossed over the fronzen river, and 
drove back the Southern troops. 

Sometime later the Tartar, Emperor of the North Toba Tao 
led an immense expedition into the South. The soldiers 
committed savage atrocities in six provinces but finally unable 
to obtain food this vast host was compelled to retreat North 
again without having captured Nanking, the great objective 
in those days. 

In the meantime we find a new emperor in the south, who 
called himself Wu Ti. He established schools in which the 
writings of Confucius were carefully studied. Also large sums 
of money were devoted to the building of templies dedicated 
to the worship of Confucius and his disciples. ' 
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This same Emperor, Wu Ti, again attempted to bring the 
whole Empire under the rule of the Chinese. In order to cross 
the river he gave orders for an enormous dam to be built 
intending by the obstruction of the waters to inundate the coun- 
try and so force the inhabitants to surrender. Just as the water 
threatened to overwhelm the country a part of the dam was 
swept away and 15,000 of Wu Ti's' soldiers were caught in the 
flood and drowned. Disheartened by this terrible disaster Wu 
Ti withdrew his army back to the south. 

About 125 years after Toba Tao was in power in the North, 
Yang Chien a distinguished general of the Tartars, though 
Chinese by birth seized the throne of the Tartar country for 
himself. He captured Nanking, distributed honors among hie 
successful genera,ls and established over the whole country in- 
cluding North and South a new d3masty called the Sui Dynasty. 
The whole country was once more for a brief period united under 
the rule of the Chinese. 

No better man could have been found at this crisis. Yang 
Chien was a soldier and a statesman of the very highest ability. 
He revised criminal laws, making them less severe; restored the 
Taoist and Buddhist rehgions and did much to make his people 
happy; unusual in those days of bitter struggle and hatred. 
In 595 A. D. Shensi was afflicted by a most grievous famine. 
All, high and low, were reduced to the verge of starvation. At 
last the state of things became so serious that to escape destruc- 
tion, Yang Chien and nearly all of his army with a large part of 
the population emmigrated to Honan where there was plenty 
of food. 

As Yang Chien felt that this was manifestation of heavens 
anger for the sins he had committed, he made a pilgrimage to the 
great Tai Shan Mountaia in Shantung. And there on the top 
of it worshipped God and confessed his sins to the great being 
whom he had offended. 

Yang Chien great Emperor and Statesman, after reigning 
only sixteen years was murdered by his second son, Kuang, who 
is known to history as Yang Ti. This weakling was a man of 
violent temper given up to extravagance and debauchery. 
Finally one of his generals Li Yuan started a rebellion and soon 
became master of a large part of the Empire. Yang Ti, the 
Emperor, fled to Nankiug where he was assassinated. Li Yuan 
assended the Imperial throne and established the new and 
famous dynasty known as the Tang Dynasty. 

Thus we have left the Dark Ages and from now on the pres- 
tige and fame of China tends to increase because of wise and 
far sighted Emjrerors. 
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